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INTRODUCTION 


Assignment 

The Government of Maharashtra commissioned the 

r / 

Indian Institute of Foreign Trade, New Delhi, to conduct 
an Export Potential Survey o'f the State* The broad 
objectives of the Survey were / i 

0 to study and analyse the export trade 
of Maharashtra in-the light of. raw 
material availability, production 
capacity, export finance, shipping, 
pre -shipment inspection, market- 
opportunities abroad, etc 0 ; 

2„ to study deficiencies and handicaps 

felt by trade and industry with regard to 
various facilities; 

3. to suggest concrete and practical 
measures, short-term and long-term, 
with a view 1 to diversifying and 
expanding the export trade of the 
State* 

Study of the Industrial Estates as well as the 
organisational set-up in the industry, .trade and the 
State Government also formed part of the Survey. 

Committee of Direction 


With a view to providing overall guidance and 
direction for the Export Potential Survey, a Committee 
of Direction was set up with Director General, IIET, as 
Chairman and representatives of the State Government, ' 
Trade & Industry and the University of Bombay as members. 
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The composition of the Committee of Direction 
fcllovrs: 

1. Shri H.D. Shourie 
Director General 
HIT, Hew Delhi •- 

2. Shri M.H. Desai 
CoTmnicoioner of Industries 
Government of Maharashtra 
Bombay 

3. Shri A.E. Bhat 
256, Sadashiv Beth 
Poona-2 

4. Shri G.B. Hewalkar 
Cha irman 

Maharashtra Small Scale 
Industries Development 
Corporation 
Bombay 

5. Dr. P.R. Erahmanandn 
Profeooor of Monetary Economics 
Department of Economics 
University of Bombay 

Bomba y 

6. Shri S.P. Godrej 
Vice-Chairman 

Indian Council of Foreign 
Trade ar.d Director, Godrej 
& Boyce Manufacturing Co. ltd. 
Bombay 

7. Sari ?.S. Fntanwnlo 
Vice-Chairman 

Basic Cheriealc, Pharma ccut ionic 
t Sr <pc iPC 



Garanre 

Charters 


was as 

Chairman 

Member 

Member 

Member 

Member 

Member 

Member 


e 


Member 
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9, Shri C.R, Bondre 

foreign Sales Executive 
Kiri oskar Oil Engines 
Poona 

10. Shri V.Mc Srikumaran Nayar 
Joint Chief Controller of 

Imports and Exports 
Bombay 

1 1 . Director 
Small Industries Service 

Inst itute 
Bombay 

12. Director of Export Promotion 
Directorate of Industries 
Bombay (Shri S JVL lad and in 

his absence Dr. V c V 0 Kale) 

13* Shri SoK- Vidwans Member 

Director 

Bureau of Economics & Statistics 
Government of Maharashtra 
Bombay 

14* Shri V. Vithal Babu Member 

Deputy Director General 
IIET , New Delhi 

15- Shri R t S 0 Deshpande Member-Secretar^ 

Project Leader 


Member 


Member 


Member 


Member 


Survey Team 

The Survey was conducted by a team appointed by 
the IIET headed by a Project Leader * M/s. Kirloskar 
Consultants Ltd*, Poona, associated with the Survey, 
undertook field work in regard to engineering products ? 
plastics, glass and glassware, dye-stuffs, textile 
auxiliaries, etc. In addition, they made special studies 
on Quality Control and Pre-shipment Inspection, Managerial 
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Set-up and Industrial Estates. The entire field work 
was carried out hy a team comprising nine officers of 
IIIT under the supervision of the Project leader and the 
leputy Project leader, and officials of M/s. Kirlo3kar • 
Consultants ltd. under the supervision of Shri S.N. Deo, 
Executive, Market Survey and Feasibility Study Division 
and Shri A.G. Jumde, Market Research Officer. The Survey 
Team of the Institute consisted of the following: 

Project leader: Shri R.S. Deshpande 

Deputy Project Deader: Shri P. Anantharaman 

Assistant Chiefs: Shri H.S. Marwaha 

Shri II. Parthasarothy 
Shri G.N. Pager 
Shri G.D. Deshpande (Panel 
Officer, Basic Chemicals, 
Pharmaceuticals and Soaps 
Export Promotion Council, 
Bombay) , on deputation 

Research Officers! Shri S.B. Kulkorni 

Shri P.K. Bhandari 
Shri O.P. Sikka 

Research Associates: Shri M. Dottatroyulu 

Shri O.P. Kapoor 

The Commodity Koto on "Auto Parts" contained in 
Vol. II of the Survey Report woo drafted by Shri Paras Ran, 
Research Officer of the Institute. 

■ '< thcdolo rv 

During the Survey, about 100 products were cclectrd 
for detailed field investigation after discussions with 
I-v-itc Government officials, roprenentntl ves of trade and 
lr.Jurtry, Export Froaotion Organisations and Trading 
( e. rcrsvlcr.o. These itoro rcro classified into 26 
■-an neons groups nr,d broadly covered engineering goods, 
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chemicals and allied products, plastics, paper & paper 
products, ceramic products, agricultural & marine products* 
gems and jewellery, hardbonrd and veneer, textiles, 
leather products, etc. The list of surveyed items appears 
at the Annexure , 

Selection of units was made essentially on the 
basis of stratified sampling. All the units accounting 
for the bulk of exports and/or production were regarded 
as constituting a single stratum which was covered in its 
entirety* A 5 per cent simple random sample was taken 
from the other stratum. This underlying objective .was to 
ensure that while full coverage was secured of those few 
units which are most important from the point of view of 
exports and/or production, adequate information is- obtained 
on the remaining units to facilitate a comparative study 
of the -units in the two strata. Lists of units available 
with the State Government, manufacturers 1 associations, 
Lxport Promotion Councils and Central Government agencies 
such as the Direct orate General of Technical Development 
and the Small Industries Service Institute, supplemented 
by sources such as Directorate of Industry and Trade, 
provided the basic sampling frame. However, in the case 
of a few products such as fresh fruits, Kolhapuri chappals 
and made-up articles, as a comprehensive list of units 
was not available, the selection of -units was made after 
consulting the representatives of the industry, trade and 
Government organisations. Detailed field investigations 
were carried out in respect of 900 units so. selected. A 
comprehensive questionnaire was drawn for the field work, 
and this was sent to the selected units. In cases where 
eliciting of information on the basis of questionnaire was 
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not possible, discussions mere held in order to ascertain 
problems and prospects. Important data frau questionnaires 
have been tabulated in Volume V of the Report. 

The Survey Team visited underdeveloped regions of- 
Harathawada , Vidarbha and Western Maharashtra for on-the- 
spot discussions with the industry and trade. 

The Survey Team held discussions with selected 
banks, insurance companies, shipping agents , forwarding 
and clearing agents, shipowners, Bombay Port Trust 
authorities, Directorate General of Shipping, State 
Government, local bodies and major Export Houses to study 
various aspects such as export finance, insurance, port 
facilities and shipping. Information on markets, tariffs 
and trade regulations was collected from published and 
unpublished sources. 

Structure of Report 

The Report is presented in six Volumes. The contents 
of each volume are briefly indicated below: 

Volume I Summary of Findings and Ro- 

T.t Charters on 

j.. ..... .. ,.<■ , Review of 

:r. \ : ro, Role of 

State Government in Export Promotion 
Industrial Estates, Export Houses, 
Port and Shipping facilities, etc. 

Volume II Commodity Rotes on Engineering 

Products. 

Volume III Commodity Kotos on Chemicals and 

Allied Products. 
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Volume IV Commodity Notes on Other Products 

such as Agricultural and Forest 
Products, Marine Products, Animal 
Products, Textiles, leather and 
Rubber Products, 

Volume V Statistical Tables 


Volume VI Confidential Report on cost data 

collected during the Survey 
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Annexure 


LIST OP SURVEYED ITEMS 


En gine ering Products 

Textile Machinery and Knitting Machinery 
Chemical Machinery & Equipment 
Machine Tools 

Small Tools and Hand Tools 
Industrial Diamond Tools 
Cast Iron and Steel Castings 
Agricultural Implements and Machinery 
Diesel Engines 
Auto Parts 

Pressure Stoves and Lanterns 

Stainless Steel Utensils 

Stainless Steel Surgical Instruments 
and Hospital Equipment 

Scientific and Measuring Instruments 

Weighing Machines, Weights and Accessories 

Wire and Wire Products 

Builders 1 Hardware 

Switchgears, Control Gears & Transformers 

House Service Meters 

P.V.C, Insulated Cables and Wires 

Electric Motors 

Electric Pans 

Electric Lamps & Fluorescent Tubes 
Electrical Accessories and Appliances 
Dry and Storage Batteries 
Electrodes and Welding Equipment 
Public Address Equipment 
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Chemicals & Allied Products 

Caustic Soda 
Hydrochloric Acid 
Chlorine 

Hydrogen Peroxide 

Potassium Chlorate 

Sulphuric Acid 

Vanadium Pentoxide Catalyst 

Acetic Acid 

Potassium Permanganate 

Aluminium Sulphate and Alum 

Borax & Boric Acid 

Bichromates 

Sodium Hydrosulphite 

Ethyl Alcohol 

Barium Salts 

Zinc Salts 

Carton Tetrachloride 
Pctrochan icals 
Manganese Sulphate 
Beta Ionone 
Vitamin A 
Vitamin 312 
Binmuth Salto 
Citric Acid 
Medicinal Cantor Oil 
Salicylic Acid 
ir.cttno Hydrochloride 

Jl*l 

* t rn n r.3 Vft c c in c n 




Soaps, Cosmetics, Toiletries 
and Perfumery Compounds 

Pesticides 

Paints and Pigments 

Super Phosphates and Mixed fertilisers 

Gun Powder 

Dyes and Dyestuffs 

Textile Auxiliaries 

Pla sties 

Paper and Paper Products 
Ceramic Products 
Glass and Glassware 

Other Products 

Bananas 
Mangoes 
Citrus Pruits 
Gra pe s 

Processed fruits & Vegetables 
Cashewnut Shell Liquid ( CDSL) 

Coir and Coir Products 

Biscuits K Sugsrti.C-on.fcpt inn ejryu an. dw Cocoa 
Products 

Marine Products 

Crushed Bones 

Teakwood 

Veneer 

Hardboard 

Chipboard 

Shellac 
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[lade-up Cextile Articles (Mill Sector) 
Powder-loom Made-up Articles 

Ready-Made Garments, Brassieres 
and Neckties 

Hosiery Goods 

Leather Footwear and Other Leather 
Manufactures 

Rubber and Canvas Footwear 
Surgical and Medical Rubber Products 
Gens £ Jewellery 
Ciucratogrn-phlb- Files 



SDMMAHT 0? ITODBrGS ATO RSOmTMDATIOCTS 



111 respect of area and population, Maharashtra is 
the third "biggest state in the country and the population 
is characterised by high degree of urbanisation and signi- 
ficant share of working population*, The industrial progress 
of the State * mostly in the Bombay region, has been reflected 
in the high per capita income of Rs 696, as against an average 
of Rs 543 for the country, but thesfe are considerable regional 
disparities . 

(Paras 1.1 £. 1*2) 

Agriculture contributes 34 per cent to the State’s 
income. Besides food crops, cotton, tobacco, oilseeds, 
fruits, condiments and spices are other important crops. 

Teak wood and shellac are important forest products for 
exports from the State. There is considerable scope for 
l ho development of the State’s fishries and certain 
varieties of marine fish have good export potential. 

The mineral resources of the State mainly comprise 
iron ore, manganese ore, coal, limestone and bauxite. 

(Paras 1,3 to 1.15) 

Maharashtra is the premier industrial ntate in the 
country. The industrial activity is concentrated in the 
Bomba y-Thana and Poona-Pimpri regions, mainly due to 
favourable economic factors. Textiles, engineering, 
chemicals, sugar, petro-chemicals are the important 
industries and in recent years, the industrial structure 
of the State has been greatly enriched and diversified. 

The small scale industries account for 3d per cent of 



the industrial output. The State Government plays a 
significant role in the industrial development of the 
State. 

(Paras 1.16 to 1.23) 

The development of transport and communications in 
the State has been lopsided and most of the areas, in 
Konkan and Marathwada lack adequate facilities, Bombay 
is the major port in the country and is also an important 
international airport. 

(Paras 1.24 to 1.26) 

The Fourth Five Year Plan of the State will be of 
over fc 1,000 croros in the public sector, agricultural 
programmes including irrigation receiving the highest 
priority. The programmes of industrial development are 
aimed at promoting rural industrialisation and providing 
support to the agricultural economy. 

(Paras 1.20 to 1.30) 

l'.a harashtra accounts for over 14 per cont of the total 
exports from the country, non-traditionsl items contributing 
a significant share. 

(Pnrn 1.33) 


2. Pevlcw of experts from 
li'ahnmshxra 


in the 

**•*.*-» . 
* v* ] 

C* V ' 5* 
nr.. t r 
cr rrc 
( 111 ) 


1'ahornohtra'e exports world includo ( i) iters producca 
Ototo ('■xxh with row enteric lo available in the 
nr.d with row entertain imported from nbrend or from 
rtnt,:" in India, (11) those for which raw materials 
rxrti 4 by entrepreneurs in J'aharnnh trn fnd produced 
>->-rre.d cutn'.de the Etntc cr. their cwn account ar.d 


'' by the mercha r:t-e jperters from jrodtic': 



Based on t lie criteria mentioned -Above, Maharast lira T s 
exports during 1568-69' were estimated a •: Rs 206 crores 
constituting near?, y 15 per cent of all -"India exports* 
Group-wise. Maharashtra ! s exports mainly consist of 
textile fabrics and manufactures (28 per cent), 
agricultural ana allied products (19 per cent), 
engineering products (15 per cent), gems and jewellery 
(IS per cent), basic chemicals, drugs and other 
chemicals and allied products (8 per cent) and others 
(12 per cent), Maaarashtra is the second leading 
exporting State in India, West Bengal being the first. • 

(Paras 2.3 & 2,4) 


The agricultural and allied products exported from 
the State (Rs 39o50 crores) mainly consisted of oilcakes, 
raw sugar, fresh and processed fruits, marine products, 

• ; - * ' •' 6 - X r 

raw cotton and waste, oilusee^s ;v ('H?S groundnut), spices 
(turmeric and curry powder) and pulses (urad and rating)* - 

(Paras 2,5 to 2.9) 

In ores and minerals, Maharashtra’s exports are 
mainly of iron and steel scrap. 

. (Para 2,10) 

Among textile fabrics and manufactures, bulk of 
the grey cotton fabrics exported from India originate in 
Maharashtra, Maharashtra’s exports of cotton yarn have 
reached a new high in 1968-69 (Rs 14.32 crores). Maharashtra 
share in all— Ind is exports of cotton, hosiery apparel and 
other manufactures is also'; significant* . Maharashtra’s 
share in country’s exports of woollen fabrics was 80 
per cent* 

(Paras 2.11 & 2.12) 
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Maharashtra's exports of leather and leather 
manufactures (Es 4.25 ercres and Es 75 lakhs respectively) 
accounted for 5.9 per cent and 12.2 por cent of the total 
exports from the State respectively. 

. (Para 2.15) 

Maharashtra is the leading producer of basic 
chemicals and drugs accounting for nearly 75 per cent 
of all— India exports. Main items of her exports arc 
- organic and inorganic chemicals, drugs, dyes and 
ag-c-battis. Among other chemicals and allied products, 
Maharashtra leads in the experts of paints and varnishes, 
fertilisers, rubber products, etc. 

(Paras 2.14 L 2.15) 

The oil refineries situated in Maharashtra contri- 
buted R- 4.25 crores to all- India experts in 1965-69. 

(P'ra 2.16) 

The State acc^ur + s for 80 per cent of all Indio 
production of plastics and 60 per cent of all India 
exports. Increasing trends in exports from the State 
arc noticeable in respect of fountain pono,F7C fabricated 
goods, plnetic moulded goods, and plastic extruded goods. 

( Pa ' a 2.17) 

Maharashtra's experts of engineering ite-s (excluding 
primary ntecl iters) v.crc estimated at L 25 cror. c accrur.tin, 
for tiTr'y 50 per cent of all India exports during I9CP-69. 

! ag-i ash tra has specialised in the experts of railray 
T 'rer.a, C.I. md steel casting pircs and tubes, diesel 
<!.'ir.<s, rut O parts, textile machinery, etc. 


(Para 0.18) 



Exports of gems and jewellery from Maharasthra 
(Bp 37.4 crores) accounted for nearly 90 per cent of all 
India exports in 19 63-69 * 

(Para 2. 19) 

Maharashtra leads in the exports of cinema— 
trgropMo films (Rs 2*71 crores) also accounting 
for 83 per cent of all India exports. 

(Para 2.20) 

During the Survey, field investigation was under- 
taken in respect of nearly 100 items *- mostly non- 
traditional in character- and their total exports 
were estimated at Rs 75 crores. Given the facilities 
mentioned in the Report under respective commodity 
chapters the Survey estimated expbrts of these items 
at Rs 156 crores by 1973-74* 

(Pars 2,21) 


3« Role of State Go vernment in 
Export Promotion 

. s 

In the Context of the 7 per cent annual growth 
rate in exports visualised during the Fourth Plan period, 
the States will have to make a dynamic endeavour to achieve 
the three-fold objective of formulating policies, co- 
ordinating effort between Governmental agencies and 
business houses, and executing the actual programme 
of exports at commodity level. The major spheres of 
export promotion, where the State Government can make 
an effecti ve • contribution, are provision of adequate land, 

, water, power, raw materials, technical assistance, etc. 
to the industries in the state, relief - in taxes and levies 



provision of adequate warehousing facilities, assistanco 
in marketing the products of small-seal o sector and 
organisation of production for exports in respect of 
various agricultural and agro-basod items and minerals. 
Being olive to the State's role, the Government of 
Maharashtra hen already Catahlishod organisations and 
institutions to effectively assist the export trade 
of the country, 

(Paras 3.1 to 3.7) 


I. Role of State Board for Export 
Prmnotion. Commodity Panels fc 
Hirect orate cl 1 industries 


A review of the activities of the Stnto Board for 
Export Promotion and the various Commodity Panels 
constituted by it, reveals that thoy havo boon able to 
'’chicvo oonoidorable success in the matter of providing 
essential infrastructure to tho industries located in tho 
State, in taking up oertnin vital ioouos vd.th tho Stato 
'’rvomncrl, in tho natter of providing warehousing - 
facilities, in tho field of quality control and pro- 
chinmort inspection, in the field of publicity and 
in cringing grievances of various exporters to the 
notice of tho Central Government, Government Departments 
ffd Government sponsored Organisations like Expert Pronoti 
Council o re;( ] Commodity Boards. It is desirable that tho 
' J - p - o Ba-rd for Export Promotion ond Cemodity Panel a moot 
—ore frequently so no to enable them to teku tin important 
ic ut c Effecting the State’s oxrort irado. There is n 
..'c! f-r n l.lrh- prvrcroe com-iltcc to take quick docislonn 


■i-~plcmcutnti''r. of varirus rcormnoadctlor 


(Paras 3,3 to 3.GP) 



, The Expert Promotion Cell in the Directorate of 
Industries is considerably handicapped in its working 
mainly because of weakness in its organisational set-up. 
There is a need to convert the Cell into a full-fledged 
Directorate of Export Promotion, having separate commode 
wise wings to look after the export promotion of various 
items from the State. 

C^arsa 3.23 t* 3.34) 

II. R ole of State-Sponsored Organisatio ns 

Eor enriching the industrial structure of the State, 
by diversifying and expanding the existing industries and 
establishing new ones, the government of Ma haras htra have 
set up a number of special organisations such as Ivul.D.C, 
S.I.C.O.M, M„S.E.C, M.S.Sol.D.C. and the Agro-Industries 
Development Corporation. It is suggested for the consider- 
ation of some of these organisations that while assisting 
entrepreneurs in setting up units in various parts of the 
State, special attention may be paid to the export potential 
of the items they are likely to manufacture e The Agro- 
Industries Development Corporation should devote concerted 
attention to the development of the agro-based industries, 
particularly in the underdeveloped regions of the State. 

(Paras 3.35 to 3.41) 

Although the activities of the MSSIDC in the export 
field are increasing, these are insignificant as compared - 
to the export potential of the State's small scale sector. 
MSSIDC should develop the units in which it has equity 
participation, as "Deader Units". In addition, the 
Corporation should also identify such of the small scale 
units which could produce quality products for export 
markets and assist them in all possible ways in order to 
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■build up exports from the small scale sector. In view of 
L'SSIH't multifarious activities, and also due to the 
ex' prcgisnme it has set before it for the next 3 years, 
it v not be possible for it to devote concerted attention 
to exports. It nay be necessary to separate the Export 
V.ing from the KSSIDC and ultimately establish an Export 
Corporation for the State. 

(Paras 3.42 to 3.48) 

III I R ole of State Government in Developing 
the Underdeveloped Regions of the state 

As a result of the regional disparities and economic 
imbalances in the State, the State's contribution to the 
export effort is almost limited to the Bomba y-Poona region. 
Che Karathwada region is one of the least developed rogiono 
in the State and lacks necessary infrastructure. The 
export potential of this region, in the short run, can be 
considered mainly in respect of its traditional items, 
namely 'Hlnroo' shawls, bidriware and agate stone products. 
In regard to exports of the first two items, I1SSIDC \ ill 
have to undertake adequate promotional measures. As 
regards opote stone products, the Directorate of Industries 
r " y have to organise a training centre in Aurangabad to 
tr"in artisans in the manufacture of these. The St"tr 
Gcierj-rent ray consider constituting a separate panel for 
1 '“htlrafia oc olso a separate regional office at Aura rq-'.iiC 
c. t! o proposed Directorate of Export Promotion, to devote 
<■ -• r.ed attention to the problems of the recior.. 

(Paran 3.49 to 3. Cl) 


The lag in terms of strategic and basic infra* 
structure like power, water supply, transport and road 
development has resulted in industrialisation taking 
little roots in Vidarbha region. The regiona's main 
exports comprise textiles, manganese ore, bidis, chillies, 
forest products and oilcakes. Being situated away from 
the sea port, it faces some special difficulties such as 
non-availability of suitable railway wagons in time, lack 
of adequate preshipment inspection facilities, lack of 
adequate warehousing facilities in Bombay and paucity of 
market intelligence. It is suggested that for examining 
the problems of the region, the State Government may 
consider constituting a separate panel as also a regional 
office of the proposed Directorate of Export Promotion. 

(Paras 3.62 to 3.74) 

Konkan also lacks basic infrastructure, raw 
materials and industrial experience. Currently, the 
main items of export from this region consist of' marine 
products and fresh and preserved fruits. There is scope 
for exports of cashew products, coir and coir products 
from this region. As in the case of Marathwada and 
Vidarbha, the State Government may consider constituting 
a separate panel and also setting up a regional office 
of the proposed Directorate of Export Promotion. 

(Paras 3.75 to 3.79) 
IV, State Government Policies 

One of the major hurdles in the way of exports is 
the non-availability of raw materials of standard quality 
in requisite quantity (including normal wastage) and at 
competitive prices for export production. The industry in 
Maharashtra suggested the setting up of a Raw Materials 
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Bank for this purpose. According to the Import Policy 
for 1970-71, it is understood that an Industrial Raw 
Materials Assistance Centre(IBMAC) would he set up by the 
SIC. As and when such a Centre is set up, the S3SSIDC 
can he charged with the agency functions for 11a haras ntra. 

■(Paras 3.80 to J.C5) 

There is a need for an Industrial design centre in 
Bombay for creating sufficient consciousness among the 
industrial units about, the importance of industrial designs, 
both in the domestic and in the export markets. The State 
Government should encourage the setting up of such industrial 
design centres. Specific financial provision to thin 
effect should also he made in the export promotion plan 
of the State Government. 

(Paras 3.87 to 3. S3) 

The State Government m3y have to strengthen 
adequately the training facilities in some specific fields, 
such as rubber manufactures,' paints, inatruments, etc. 

(Para 3.90) 

The training and translation facilities in foreign 
languages ore not adequate in Bombay. The proponed 
Directorate of Fxport Promotion in consultation with A33!0, 
HIT, Bombay University and leading chnnboro of oomnrrco 
in Bombay, nay take initiative in providing these facilities 
to the exporters in the State. 

(Poraa 3.91 & 3.92) 

There in a need for o Commercial library and 
inform -tier. Centre in Bombay. The State Government my 
m,:r orrnngoncr.tn to net up -these in "Vlrhvrnhwara y;-a 

I 

(Taras 3.93 t- 7. < 5‘) 
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The State Government may examine the power supply 
rates fixed by the State Electricity Board with a view to 
exploring the possibilities of abolition of electricity 
duty and also providing power at concessional rates for 
those export industries in the State r which are heavy 
consumers of power. 

(Pc MS 5.95 & 3.96) 


The State Government may examine the feasibility 
of supplying essential forest products to wood based 
industries in the State at concessional rates for export 
production. 

(Para 5.97) 


4* fort and Shipping facilities 


I. fort Fa cilities 

rn « »■"»■ m -» I ■■■ ■ ■ ■ — — — 

The port of Bombay is truely the "Gateway of India". 
Its main, docks are the Sassoon Bocks, the frince’s Bocks, 
the Alexandra Bocks and the Ballard fier, The traffic at 
the port has increased from 6.5 million tonnes in 1945-46 
to 16.41 million tonnes in 1968-69 and is likely to 
increase further to 21,24 million tonnes by 1975-76 and 
31*92 million tonnes by 1985-86. The port authorities 
have undertaken schemes of dock expansion and extension of 
the -Ballard fier and have also decided to rationalise 
handling of the traffic at different docks .In the harbour. 
The proposed satellite port at Bhava-sheva will provide 
additional facilities for berthing of ships, dry docks 
and repair berths. 


(faras 4.1 to 4.6) 
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The present facilities at the port are sufficient 
only to meet the normal needs of shipping. The changes 
in the technology of marine transportation and the pattern 
of traffic however -require creation of specialised 
facilities and rationalisation of handling techniques. 

(Para 1.7) 

Transit sheds have been provided by the BPT in all 
the wet docks, sheds outside the docks end storage 
facilities for ores, sugar, oilcakes and oilseeds, cotton, 
grains, liquid cargoes, fresh fruits, liquid chemicals, 
iron and steel and crushed bones. Besides there arc 
several large warehouses and gedowns in the vicinity of 
the docks available on rent. 

(Baras & .10 to 4.13) 

Bombay port handles the maximum import traffic 
in the country and in the quantum of exports, it is nort 
only to ilartegoa . Major items cleared at the port arc 
crude oil, petrol and other mineral oils, machinery, 
fertiirocre. and food grains. On the export side, though 
the pattern has changed over years, its import on to.cl 
tonnaqr is not oignificant . Traffic with other ocaotal 
peruo alor.o accounts for 56 per cent of the total out of 
V'hiek petrol and other mineral olio have o pride of place. 
Bcglonwico, USA makes the largest contribution on the 
irrort oidc; on the export side traffic is more divercified. 

(Bara 4.15) 
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Problems of the Bombay port are India's problems 5 
and not only of Maharashtra. The congestion at the port 
results from (i) seasonal monsoon conditions (ii) inadequate 
berths (iii) deficiency in port operations (iv) strikes 
(v) delays in shipments and (vi) delay in the lifting of 
goods by importers including Govt. Departments. 

(Para 4.16) 

On account of heavy imports, the exporters find it 
difficult to reserve berths for exports although three 
berths have been allotted for exports through cargo- cam- 
passenger services. Th&s affects exports badly. Bending 
construction of additional berths, some berths have been 
used for handling of cargoes by lighters. It is suggested 
that berths may be allotted to trade routes like the 
UK/Continent. 

(Paras 4.17 & 4.18) 

Although the incentive scheme for cargo handling 
by the dock labour has improved the labour efficiency, 
there is still scope for reducing unproductive time. 

Also, greater care in handling of cargo and security 
measures especially for eliminating pilferage o'f consumer 
goods is necessary. Shed management can also be improved 
by systematic training to the supervisory staff, in shed 
management. 

(Paras 4*19 to 4.21) 

In docks, there is a considerable scope for not 
only improving the existing mechanical equipment but also 
for further mechanisation of port operations, especially 
in the operation of cranes, fork lifts, mechanical elevators 
(for bananas) etc. 


(Para 4.22) 
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Containerisation of cargoes is one of the methods 
of reducing costs on port charges, stevedoring and freight 
c'--- -as. Unitisation and containerisation will benefit 
I'-’., roshtra's exports of sugar, fruits, cotton nanufao turcs 
etc. For facilitating the containerisation systcn, toe 
State Government will have to arrange for quick Bovent 
of cargoes by road and the customs authorities will have 
to complete their formalities expeditiously. 

(Paras 4.23 to 4.2‘j) 

For quick movement of cargoes to the port, 
clearance at the octroi harrier and the customs within 
minimum time is necessary. 

(Paras 4.26 & /. 27) 

For giving place to vessels loading export cargoes, 
import traffic in foodgraina and fertilisers should he 
properly phased and arrangements ahould be made for 
lifting of cargoes from the docks more quickly. 

(Para 4.28) 

■f'lthough rationalisation and oinplif icoti on A 
I'hnrfogo rates have no doubt tenefitted the trade, it has 
resulted in increase in the rates for certain items, 
ihc Port authorities may examine the pocribility of 
reducing the wharfage in genuine cacea ■..•l-.oro hardship is 
- r li by the chipporo. 

(Poraa & .30 to 4.34) 

For up-country ohippers, provision of adequate 
>-'<r of vapors, and special containers for perlohablo 
l-ea-icio i„ necessary. The trade hen cu created that the 
freight concornicn should be made avails Vlr at tec 
' ‘ ’ W " '•! rpatch cf goods on documentary proof that 
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the goods are meant for exports. Lastly, there is a 
need for a separate warehouse in Bombay to store the good, 
of up-country exporters pending their loading in the ship. 

(Para 4.55) 


II . Shippi ng facilitie s 

The main problems of shipping relate to non- 
availability of shipping .space and high freight rates. 

(Para 4.56) 

There are about 50 Conference Rate .Agreements in 
the export trade of India and about an equal number in the 
import trade, Nearly 60 lines operated from the Bombay 
port in 1968-69. Indian flags at present carry 40 per cen 
of our liner trade and 11 to 15 per cent of bulk liquid 
cargo. 

(Paras 4.37 & 4.38) 

Although sailings on the UK/Continent routes are 
satisfactory those to the mediterranean ports have been 
affected after the closure of the Suez Canal. 

(Para 4.42) 

Sailings to Manila and Jakarta are not available 
when required. In addition, transhipment charges at 
Singapore add to the freight. 

(Para 4.44) 

Exports to the Eiji Islands could be stepped up if 
adequate sailings from Bombay are available. 

(Para 4.46) 
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As shipments of textiles to East African countries 
are decreasing, the question of economic load to these 
countries m3y pose a problem to the Indian Lines unless 
this decline is compensated adequately by exports of other 
items. 

(Para 4.47) 

There is a need to cover other ports besides the 
ports in the Persian Gulf Area by the new Conference 
Lino which has started operating in the area from January, 
1970. 

(Para 4.49) 

Sailings to the UAR have been limited due to the 
proviaiono of the Bilateral Trade Agreement between the 
tv o countries. 

(Para 4.50) 

Because of the paucity of economic loads there is 
no direct coiling from Bombay to Latin America. 

(Toro 4.51) 

in trying to get space in tho earliest possible 
"credo there wnc a tendency on the part of tho shippers 
to over-book cargo spneo. Also, there wnc n tendency to 
give preference to big shippers nnd reluctance to accent 
r-all consignments. The Survey has suggested that, S'j 
..hipping nay take initiative in checking the practice of 
overbooking. The problem of small consignments cculd be 
• d.td by establishing on Indent House in Bombay preferably 
1 ■ r, stern Indio Shippers' Association. 


(Paras 4.52 * 4.57) 
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The export finance scheme of tha Reserve .Bonk of 
Indin is acclaimed ns one of the bent efforts devised by 
■ n i central bonk. Under its interest subsidy scheme, a 
bfrJ" advances to manufs cturer-cxporters packing credit 
at a concessional rate of 6 per cent per annum for a 
pt’ iod not exceeding IfO days. The Reserve Bank provides 
refinance at the rate of 4-g per cent in respect of 
racking credit on ndv-nces node by the bank to exporters 
of ingineering and met jllurgical products and 5 per cent 
in respect of those of other products. 

(Bara 5.7) 

In the ease of post-shipment finance, the exporter, 
after effecting shipment can arrange finance by his bank 
against export documents drawn on sight B/B basis or -01 
teres upto 90 days sight or in special cases upto 180 days 
tight from the shipment date. 

(Bara 5.8) 

In addition, the banks can make advances against 
re "1 irrblr incentives at the concessional rote of 6 per ccir 

(Born 5.10) 

extension of time limit upto'5 to 5 years in -ranted 
ir. rcencct n f certain engineering goods for which 
llbr; diced credit facilities nrc extended by the IDBI. 
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manufactures , rubber and canvas footwear etc* Availing 
of packixig credit was predominant in marine products, placti* 
arc PVC cables, etc* In the case of post-shipment finance, 
rise* 'unting of bills against L/C was predominant in crushed 
bones, marine products, wood products, etc. Pcst-shipment 
finance both on the basis of discounting of bills against 
l/C and without L/C was prevalent in respect of processed 
fruits, cotton manufactures, leather footwear, etc. 
Post-shipment finance on the basis of discounting of bills 
v* i inut L/C was predominant in gems and jewellery and 
null e r products. 

(Paras 5.12 & 5,13) 

Total outstanding export finance provided by scheduled 
commercial banks at the end of May 1967 was of the order 
of Es 250 crores. If the export target of Rs 1,900 crores 
fer 1975-74 has to be achieved, export finance on a larger 
scale would be necessary. 

(Para 5.15) 

The surveyed units urged that export production 
would be facilitated if the quantum of packing credit is 
related to the cost of production and not merely to the 
"a.!_uG of export contract. While granting packing credit 
total expert realisation including incentives from the 
Government should be taken into account. Hot all the 
cciMUicial banks were adopting this as a basis of export 
finance . 

( Pa ra 5.16) 

Duration of packing credit shall d be extended to 
9 to 12 months as a normal practice as the time taken 
in getting import licences, effecting actual imports is 
unduly long in India. 


(Para 5.17) 
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Exporters feel that in spite of refinance by the 
Reserve Bank of India at 4i per cent, the commercial banks 
charge a minimum rate of 6 per cent on export finance for 
engineering and metallurgical products and deny the 
preferential treatment intended to be given to these 
industries. The exporters have urged that packing credit 
should be available at a concessional rate of 5£ per cent 
fcr these categories of exports. 

(Para 5.18) 

It was felt that the rate of interest of 6 per cent 
fcr packing credit and post-shipment finance was rather 
high as compared to countries like Japan. The bonks 
should be persuaded to charge lower rote of interest 
depending upon the nature of the risk involved. 

(Para 5.20) 

Commercial banks are not able to make advance agains 
realioable incentives because of the uncertainty regarding 
t'-e rates of incentives (e.g. duty drawbacks) or because 
cf their i"'aoility to check the occuracy of the inforir.- 
ati-n given by the exporter on realisable snrunfco of 
inconti vos, 

(Para 5.22) 

Pan’s face difficulties in granting export iirnmcc 
to mil scale units n't only on account of the problem 
c; hyp thceati<-n of g ods but sIbo due tr unsatisfactory 
> pepaiMticn of export docurents by then. It is suggested 
tint advantage ray be taken of tho free training facilities 
r'-vn by the lank of Snrodn in documentation. 

(Para 5.23) 



% 

Some leading "banks are willing to consider export 
financing at concessional rates, for meeting clearing/ 
forwarding and warehousing expenses to small \ 

scale units provided they form a group _ or. se-t'-rrff Their 
own clearing/forwarding agencies and warehouses* An 
agency like MSSIDC may be able to take advantage of 
this offer* 


(Para 5.24) 


As exporters from Maharashtra have undertaken 
turn-key jobs and participation in joint ventures in 
foreign countries through lending banks there is a need 
fer an international agency to provide refinancing 
facilities to the lending banks. 


(Para 5,25) : 

There is a need for greater publicity to packing 
credit facilities especially among the industrial centres 
situated away from Bombay-Poona region. 


(Para 5.26) \ 

Among the surveyed industries^,. -th os ^"availing the 
ECGC facilities were' plastic goods, electrical accessorie 
and appliances including public address equipment, diesel 
engines, machine tools, textile manufactures, stainless 
steel utensils and hospital equipment and textile 
and chemical machinery.. 


(Para 5*29) 

Among the suggestions for improving the ECG-C 
facilities the important ones were: ( i) ECGC should be 
prepared to cover only those destinations where 'the 
exporter is feeling .greater risks ,(ii) its premium rates 
should be reduced (iii) insurance limits should be. 
adequate and (iv) claims should be settled more 
expeditiously* Some of the suggestions, ' however , wer v e 
based on inadequate knowledge about the function of the 
ECGC, . _ — — - ^ 
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Greater publicity regarding the role of the TOGO, 
particularly in the interior of the State, nay b n under- 
taken with the help of the State Directorate cf 
Industries. 

(Para 5.31) 

6. Exp-rt Pricing 

Export pricing fcr non-traditional items becomes 
a complicated problem for a country like India especial] y 
because, firstly, she has to compete with advanced 
countries which have entrenched themselves in a number 
of markets and secondly, some countries are not snare 
of the wide range of products die can' offer. In order to 
meet this situation, many times Indian goods have to be 
underpriced although in quality and performance, they 
nay compare well with those supplied by the competitor". 

(Paras 6.1 & 6.2) 

Due to the pull of domestic demand, expert 
Tricing depends upon incentives which make coles in the 
ovc. .'ni markets mere remunerative thnn the domestic 
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Lack of information on c.i.f. prices as distinct 
from selling prices to the end user is one of the major - 
handicaps felt by the exporters of non-traditional items* 

(Para 6.8) 

High overhead costs due to underutilisation of 
capacity is affecting the competitive capacity of the 
industries. The units ? hich were less expert conscious 
and were attracted more by higher domestic prices were 
adopting cost plus approach. 

(Paras 6.9 & 6 C 10) 

In a great majority of non-traditional items, units 
reported that they followed marginal cost method. In 
most cases, high prices of raw materials account for high 
variable cost. It was suggested that for competitive 
pricing, not only supply of ra^&aterials at international 
prices was essential but a more broad-based production-, 
not just production for exports - was necessary for 
achieving economies of scale. 

(Paras 6,12 to 6*14) 

As cash assistance is the most important calculable 
benefit, it serves to quote the f.o.b. price with exactitude. 
As cash assistance is related' to variable cost, it should 
not be denied to an item merely because it is mostly based 
on indigenous raw materials. 

(Para 6.15) 

As export pricing is closely related to cash 
assistance, the EPCs may maintain cost data of export- 
oriented units on a regular basis, and in the light of. 
these data, review 7 cash assistance from time to time. 

(Para 6,16) 
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The benefit of import replenishment is reflected 
in lower variable costs and export price. Where import 
replenishment is sold in open market, the manufacturer- 
expcrter nay enjoy a temporary benefit but may not be 
nble f continue production for exports. 

(Para 6.17) 

In the case of sales on deferred payment, export 
pricing bee ones more ccrplicated because of the very low 
interest charged by the competitors. 

(Para 6.18) 

Delay in availing duty drawbacks, railway freight 
concessions and other incentives not only discourage 
exports but oven affect export pricing. 

(Para 6.19) 

Port charges have Influenced export pricing 
to some extent. Hence while fixing the port charges, 
expert promotion aspect may be borne in mind and in genuine 
cases where hardship is felt, existing port charges may 
be r> duced. 

(Para 6,20) 

High freight rates to 'certain destinations were 
reported to be o rajar hindrance tc th* exports cf a 
number of non-trrditicnol items. Already cost of production 
ci these items is high and various typos of incentives 
tf \c brrn given to offset them. Wherever freight rates 
high these have to be abserbed in the price. 

(Para 6.21) 

It is observed when minimum export price ia fixed, 
eerp-titora try to exploit It by lowering their prices. 

• fixation is advisable only in casco whore there 

* • cr.cpoltctic hold On the r-arket. 


(Para 6.22) 
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In .order to develop cost consciousness among the 
small scale units, an organisation like MSSIDC should 
conduct short-term courses in costing, 

(Para 6,23) 

There is a need for setting up an information 
system in Bombay which could maintain the various types 
of data needed for expert pricing. .could be provided 

to the exporters "across the counter" • 

(para 6,24) 

7 o Taxes and Lev ies 

The levies of octroi and sales tax add considerably 
to the cost of production of various items produced in the 
State thereby affecting their competitiveness in overseas 
markets. The. Committee, appointed by the State Board fon 
Expert Promotion, has already submitted an interim report 
on these levies. In addition, the State Board for Export 
Pi emotion and various Commodity Panels have also been 
devoting considerable attention to the problems of octroi 
and sales tax, 

(Paras 7.1 to 7.4) 

Octroi 

The local bodies at various levels in Maharashtra 
are competent to levy octroi under the respective enactments 
governing thorn since 1964-65. The present total income 
from octroi in respect of all Municipal Corporations 
Municipalities, Zilla Pari shads and Village Pane ha ya ts in 
the State is of the order of Rs 30 crores per annum. 

Octroi is applicable to innumerable items co’vering raw 
materials, essential components, machinery and parts 
required by industries. 


(Paras 7.8 & 7.9) 
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Ootroi causes considers ble hardships to the 
exporters. The major difficulties in the levy of octroi 
sre: (i) limitation of refund to 93? per cent; (ii) rigid 
conditions regarding refund; (iii) non-refund of the levy 
in refpect of raw materials, canponents and parts entering 
the manufacture of finished articles and (iv) double or 
triple payment of octroi in certain cases. 

(Para 7.10) 

In regard to refund of octroi on finished products, 
vhich are exported, the Survey is of the view thax the 
refund should he full and not to the extent of 93? per cent 
ss is the practice now. As the amount retained by the 
I'unicipal Corporation of Bombay is not significant, it may 
find out alternate ways and means to recoup the los3. 

Ac the amount of ootroi on raw materials, machinery and 
components, which are imported into Bombay and which go into 
the processing or manufacture of finished products for 
experts carrot be calculated precisely, the refund should 
be on an ad— nee and rule of thumb basis. 

(Paras 7.11 to 7.14) 

— i r . 

In rcgnr '3 to sales tax on finished goods exported 
tc, foreign countries, the Survey agrees with the Interim 
Permit ef the Vankhede Committee that the p:o vision already 
eyicti; g in the Maharashtra Salcc Tax Act vie., exemption 
on tvo snlco prior to the sole in the course of export is 
ndtijuatc. Regarding incidence of soles tex borne on raw 
r-icritilo, components, etc. entering in manufacture, th° 
arkhrdc Cc~er.!ttcc io in full agreement with the Sorniyn 
Ccr-.*tt<c, \iz , , grant of refund/robate on readily 
. cc rta ira 1 1t bacln in the name proportion oo the value/ 
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quality of goods produced to those exported. There lias 
been considerable delay in taking a decision on the 
implementation of the recomnc ndatiom of Saraiya Committee 
by the Gov? mine nt of India, It is suggested that the 
Government of India may take an early decision on these 
re or mm e nd a t i on s . 

( Paras 7.21 to 7.23) 

Oth er Le v ies 

Th, Curve y is of the view that the rubber cess 
in the c- rc r -f surgical and medical rubber products and 
hanelcom cess in the ease of cotton fabrics should not 
be applicable for export production, 

(Para 7.25) 


8 . Qual ity Control and Pre shipment Inspection 

Indie and Japan are the only countries where where 
are statutory quality control and pre shipment inspection 
for exports. The Export (Quality Control and Inspection) 
let, 1963, empowers the Government of India to notify 
commodities which shall be subject to compulsory quality 
control and inspection. This measure has benefited the 
c.xp or t trade, which is evident from the decline in the 
number of complaints as well as the rise in unit value 
realisation. 

' (Paras 8.1 to 8,3) 

Among irhe various bases of inspection, in-process 
quality control and buyers’ requirements are important. 

The former is gaining importance in the case of food 
products and certain countries, such as the USA, are 
contemplating legislation in this regard, Wherever buyers’ 
requirements form the basis of inspection, there is a 
need for both sampling and value analysis for eliminating 
personal factor involved during inspection. 

( Pa ra 8.4) 
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Duo to diverse nature of exports and low income 
fron inspection, quite a few agencies engaged in inspection 
e.re not satisfied with the ' incpe ction fees. Hence, the 
inspection rates which are approved by Exoort Inspection 
Council for such inspection need to be reviewed keening in 
\ iew the rigidity of the controls desired. 

(Paras 8.5 to 8.7) 

In the smapling plan adopted under statistical 
quality control the conditions prevailing at the Eanufact- 
uiers' works should be taken into account. Inspection 
should n-t be merely factual but should suggest ways and 
mean? of preventing the flaws in production. In order to 
inspire confidence in the importing agencies, the sampling 
plans and inspection methods should suit the particular 
contract. As in-process quality control will be oncournged 
in future, it would be necessary to establish more inspection 
agencies in different regions. 
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Suggestions regarding quality control and pre- 
shipment inspection for a few surveyed items, 7iz 0 process 
fruits and vegetables, Kolhapuri chappals, surgical rubber 
products and electrical accessories and appliances have be 
given in the respective canmodity chapters* 

(Paras 8*14 to 8,17) 

9 « Mana gerial Set-Up for Export Promotion 

The Survey revealed that a well developed . export 
marketing division with offices abroad has been set up 
only in a very few units. These are mostly large scale 
.units, having an export turnover of Rs 1 crore per annum. 
The units having an export turnover of ft. 50 lakhs to 
fis 1 crore are gradually strengthening the marketing set 
up in their organisations . In small units, the domestic 
marketing divisions handle exports aLso. 

(P uae 9.1 to 9*1 0) 

In the context of increased exports visualised 
during the Fourth Plan period, the managerial set up for 
export marketing should take care of vital activities 
such as col-lection of commercial intelligence, import 
policies an C licencing procedures in foreign countries, 
export assistance schemes, tariff and trade regulations, 
etc* The type of managerial set up for export promotion, 
which may be desirable; for different levels of export 
turnover hqs been indie ated in Annexures 9a and 9b. 

(Para 9.11) 
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There is need for training for those engaged in 
export marketing. The i '.ore Government should arrange 
training courses for executives, particularly from small 
scale sector, in consultation with "various organisations such 
as IIIT, SISX, leading commercial banks, etc. The managerial 
talent which is well developed in the large scale sector in 
the State, could also be pooled for this purpose. 

• ’ " (Paras 9-12 & 9,13) 

10, I - port House s 

Pro scheme of export houses was first mooted in India 
in 19cf f ci promoting exports particularly of non-tradi tiond 
iteis. The scheme formulated in the earlier stages had laid 
down strict conditions regarding their share capital, settiiu 
aside not nrofits as ressrves and performance of export 
contract.: etc., but was node more liberal when it was subse- 
que; i r revised . Under the present scheme export houses aro 
olifi’lo ror blanket release of foreign exchange for business 
travels, o to., grant-in-sio for product development, market 
surveys, publicity, direct communication with Government of 
India's trade representatives abroad and other Government 
agencies Eri d preference for places in training programmes in 
Irei.. and a brc-cd and in trade delegations Going abroad. 
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Export houseG axe exporting a wide range of 
traditional and non-tradi tlcnal items. Among the latter, 
ready-made garments and engineering goods are the most 
important items. M ark ct- wis e , they cower South East Asia, 

U.K., North America and Africa. South America has remained 
untapped and Japan and West Europe have not been covered 
adequately. 

(Para 10.11) 

Classified according to the volume of export 
business 2 houses had an- export turnover exceeding R' 5 crores,1 
between L 1 crore and fe 5 crores, 6 houses, between Hi 50 
1 alias and R. 1 crore and 7 houses, between R$ 25 lakhs and 
Rs 50 lakhs and 1, with a turnover of loss tha*r h -25 lakhs per 
annum. The large export houses mainly deal in ready-made 
garments and engineering goods. 

* (Paras 10.12 & 10.13) 

Kerch ant export houses mostly undertake exports on 
behalf of manufacturers on commission basis. Rarely they 
purchase goods in anticipation of export orders. Besides 
supplying market information and booking orders, practically 
no assistance is given by them to manufacturers. Only one 
export house supplies raw materials, production finance , 
and machinery on hi see-pur chase terms to snail units as a part 
of its overall activities. 

(Paras 10.14 & 10.15) 

Export houses in Maharashtra have yet to play the role 
of providing economic overheads service to small scale 
producers. It may be desirable to evolve methods by which 
it may be obligatory on the part of the export houses to 
export products of third parties up to a minimum value. 

(Para 10.16) 
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Export houses exporting diverse commoditte a are at 
present required to register themselves with different Expo: 
Promotion Counc'ls which increases their expenditure on 
registration, Such export houses may he permitted to 
regie ter themselves with a few Export Promotion Councils 
onl , depending upon the cawnodity exported. 

(Para 10.17' (i) ) 

1/hen theeexpert documents are in the nans of the 
export house, the manufacturer may he allowed to claim 
irc-.ntivce vithout registering himself with the concerned 
Export iromotion Council. 

(Para 10.17 (ii) ) 

In order to erabje them to export diverse products 
ar.C fron different manufacturers, export houses may he 
permitted to apply for cash assistance and import licence 
oroe ir. a month and also split up their applications 
a enuf ec hi rer-v;i r e . 

(Pore 10.17 (iil) ) 

I i" suggested that as some partnership firms have 
good roc old of exports, partnership firms nay not ho excrudei 
j r ra locijrrUon a3 export houses. 

(Para 10.18) 

1 1 • E xport Potc riuBl nf Industrial Estates 
in 1/ aharashtra 

On the basis of ownership or management, industrial 
ectr ,c . con he classified an private, cooperative, municipal 
ar.d Ocvori— icntal . Similarly, based on activities, thoy 
0 ". u.- clnorificd no ordinary, functional, ancillary, work 
r “ ,jic ’ ■''bout ?30 induotrial ectctcc have been completed 
i.i— i, .?G7-C8. In Echoronhtrn , 1 0 indun trial estates 
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taken up in the Second Plan period have started functioning 
Out of 59 industrial estates planned in the Third Plan, 
only 31 estates have heen established and in the case of 
the remaining 28, some preliminary work is being carried 
out. Out of the 59 estates , 52 estates would be on 
cooperative basis, 6 by Government (including 3 functional) 
and one by the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

(Paras 11.2 to 11.7) 

Problems relating to raw materials, machinery, 
testing facility and other general problems of production 
and exports faced by units in the industrial estates are 
not different from the problems faced by units situated 
outside the estates. Being small scale units, they 
generally face all the problems which are peculiar to the 
small soale seotor. 

(Para 11.10) 

The Thana Industrial Estate is producing items like 
engineering goods, chemicals, textiles, readymade garments 
etc„ which are actually exported or have good export 
potential,, Exports from the Estate are of the order of 
Rs 1 crore per annum. 

(Para 11.11) 

functioning of the Estate is very much handicapped 
by inadequate roads. The problem has remained unsolved due 
to lack of coordination between the three authorities 
involved, viz MIDC, Thana Municipal Council and the Zilla 
Paris had, for the labourers working in the Estate, State 
Transport buses plying between the Railway station and the 
Industrial Estate, medical facilities, street lighting, 
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security ana fire brigade are absolutely essential, ror 
adequate railway transport facilities, construction work 
for dealing with more wagons and platforms for suburban 
trains at the Thana Railway Station should be completed 
expeditiously. In the Thana-Belapur area, traffic 
facilities as well as arrangements for the discharge of 
effluents are necessary. As insufficient power and water 
supply and frequent breakdowns in power supply affect the 
operational costs in the industry, these problems should 
be solved expeditiously. 

(Taras 11.12 to 11.23) 

The time taken in collection of octroi and its 
incidence on raw materials is acting as an irritant. 

(Paras 11.13 & 11.14) 

The Kandivali industrial Estate iB producing a 
variety of products like engineering goods, textiles and 
pharmaceuticals and its exports are around Hs 40 lakhs per 
annum. 

(Para 11.24) 

In this place also the basic amenities like good 
roado, drainage, post-office and medical facilities are 
looking. Inadequate water supply is affecting production 
in come export oriented industries like garments and cement 
tiles. 

(Paros 11.25 to 11.??) 

Industrial estates uoverod during the Survey vis. 
bsclk, Vito, Latur, Hingoli, Kngpur, Anwvati, Hadapanr, 
^toiSfur and Aurangabad have little export potent ini nt 
!>c *kcy arc still in developing stage. They nlno 

in ndoquntc infra-structure namely, rater, 

,* c . 


(lamn 11.29 to 11.34) 
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Functional 'estates studied during the Survey vis. 
Nagpur for light engineering products, Pombivhly for 
automobile ancillarics, and Bhosari for electronics ha* e 
not progressed satisfactorily. The first two estates 
have actually been de functionalised and are no longer . - 

reserved for the industry for which they were established. 

The main reason for the failure of these two estates is 
that there are virtually no large scale engineering 
industries which can buy components and spare parts from 
these estates nor the units of these estates are receiving 
substantial orders from outside. 

(Paras 11.35 to 11.3?) 

It appears that the State Government is determined •* 
to use the Bhosari industrial estate for which it is meant. 
However, this estate is also handicapped by lack of infra- 
structure facilities such a"s transport, water, etc, 

4 

(Paras 11,39 to 11.4 5) 

Apart from the basic infra -structure facilities 
majority of the units in the industrial estates are facing 
-problems which are peculiar to the small scale sector,* 
mainly shortage of raw materials and their high prices, 
Requirements in small quantity is their additional handicap. 
As their requirements are supplied through one more marketing 
channel namely MSSIDC they have to pay additional charges. 

The establishment of a raw material bank suggested in the 
Report may be able to solve some of their problems, 

(Paras 11,44 to 11.48) 
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In regard to machinery and components the units 
have suggested that the National Small Industries Corpoialn 
should bring down its charges to make its hire-purchase 
scheme for the procurement of Imported and indigenous 
machinery more attractive to the small scale units. 

(Para 11.49) 

The units in the estates being mostly proprietory or 
partnership concerns do not have access to the capital 
market nor do they have enough tangible fixed assets 
required by the banks and other financial institutions 
for making advances. Considering their special problems 
the State Directorate of Industries may evolve a schema 
of liberal credit to these units. 

(Para 11.50) 

The general problems like lack of export information 
and difficulties in availing export assistance are also 
faced by units in the industrial estates. On account of 
their small requirements, they are unable to make use of 
the EASI scheme of 6TC. in order to get the benefit of the 
scheme, it is suggested that the interest chargod by tho 
Scheme may be brought on par with that charged on the pas' in 
credit of commercial banks. These units require aosiatnneo 
in the form of concessional rateo for participation in trade 
fairn and exhibitions, training in export marketing, and 
reprcaontation in trade delegations, 

(Tarns 11.52 to 11.56) 

An the industrial estates in Maharashtra were 
neither octabiichcd with a vic.v to promoting exports nor 
• ny export oriented ur.ita ixcre attracted to tho industrial 
ce-.’ter their expert performance at present in insignificant 
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The present exports, small as they are, on account of 
efforts of individuals and have nothing much to do with 
industrial estates as such. 

(Para 11.57) 

For promoting exports efforts may he concentrated 
on well developed industrial estates like Kandivali, Poona, 
Nagpur and Kolhapur where entrepreneurs are interested in 
exports. Besides solving the infrastructure problems, the 
State Government should open export promotion cells in 
selected industrial estates vdhichshould help the units 
in undertaking exports. The possibility of establishing 
a special industrial estate in Bombay for export worthy 
commodities may also be considered. Unless the estates 
are established with the specific objective of promoting 
exports, the role of industrial estates in promoting exports 
from the State may not be significant, 

(Para 11.58) 



VOLUME XI 


ETGIg.SEr.IITG PRODUCTS 


1 . Engineering Industry in Maharashtra 

There are nearly 869 manufacturers of engineering 
prodm-ts Jn Maharashtra with productive capital of Rs 329 
crores and production valued at Rs 493 crores. As compared 
to other states Maharashtra shows highest capital produc- 
tivity and capital labour ratio in the engineering 
industry. The industry in the State exports approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of its total production. Exports of 
engineering items, including primary steel from Maharashtra 
were estimated at Rs 30 crores (exports of primary steel 
items being Rs 5 crores approximately) during 1968-69. 

The share of engineering products in the export trade of 
Maharashtra v;a3 14.55 per cent in 1 968-69 as compared to 
11.3 per „;nt for India. Maharashtra accounts for roughly 
29 per cent of India's exports of engineering goods 
(excluding primary steel items). The main items exported 
from the State ore railway wagons, steel castings, pipes 
and tubes, diesel engines, bicycles and spares etc. 

(Paras 1-1 to 1 . (0) 

Although the Industry ha3 made ccm^endalile progress 
in production end exports, the supplies of raw materials 
such as ferrous and non-ferrojs r.otolo oro not adequate. 

The ferrous metals include pig iron, special stool, 
otalnlecn ctorl, high carbon electrical otcel, etc. 

At promnt indigenous production not being enough 4° 

the internal demand supplies of steel nro rationed 


n 30 



and this pattern of di 
various problems such 
late deliveries, diffi 


attribution has given rise to 
as \n gh prices in open market, 


CUitiCS 


in maintaining pro due ti on 


planning, etc. 
iron and steel 


The problem regarding 
is fur tr. or acute in the 


avail 

case 


ability of 
of small 


scale units. In respect 
are felt in respect 02 le 
brass. The industry has 
should be made available 


of non-ferrous 


metals 


S .i O- 


mages 


ad, sine, copper and alloys like 
urged that all the raw materials 
at international prices L'or 


export production. 


(Paras 1,10 to 1.1 


It was observed that the extent of utilisation 
of installed capacity in Maharashtra is higher than that 
for India as a whole. The capacity utilisation in the 
engineering units in the State is normally around 40 to 
60 per cent, although in industries like diesel engines 
and electrical lamps it is much higher and it is much 
lower in the case of textile machinery, stainless steel 
manufactures, etc. 

( Para 1,14 ) 

The Survey indicated that there was need for 
expansion of capacity in the case of electrical lamps 
and tubes and electric furnaces for expansion of exports 
directly and indirectly. 

( Para 1 . 1 5 ) 

It was felt that import of technical know-how 
or even foreign collaboration may be helpful in exports in 
the case of brans forme rs 9 switch gears, diesel engines, 
machine tools, scientific instruments, chemical equip- 
ments, etc. 


( Para 1.16 ) 
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A few industries viz. instruments and electronic 
products are facing shortages of skilled labour, and it 
is necessary not only to revise the curriculum at certi- 
ficate or diploma level hut certain courses at the lower 
or middle level should also he introduced. There is a 
need for supply of power at concessional rata for export 
production for electricity consuming industries parti- 
cularly the steel casting industry. 

( Para 1.17 ) 

The Survey revealed that the small scale units 
required more market intelligence from organisations like 
EEPC. Also transmission of tender information to potential 
exporters within minimum time was essential in respect 
of tender items. 

( Para 1.20 ) 

Stricter preshipment and quality control inspec- 
tion is necessary in the Case of exports from the small 
scale sector. Cooperation between the small and large 
manufacturers in exports of a f ew products would also 
help in not only maintaining the quality hut also prices 
ot reasonable level. 

( Para 1.21 ) 

The industry has suggested that Indian Institute 
of Packaging and the State Government should organiso 
periodical dinplnys on various methods of packing and 
packaging for exports. 

( Para 1.23 ) 

.-to— t Prorr i r> ctn 

Maharashtra has several nd7antageo in exports of 
1 nrlr« erlr.g geode and there arc bright export prospects 
for a r.-i.-.bor of products cnrcifncturcd in th> State/ vis. 
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textile machinery, diesel engines, auto parts, steel 
castings, electrical accessories, small tools, etc* The 
industries which are coming up recently such as electronic 
equipment and components al so hold out good prospects for 
export. Implementation of the suggestions made for 
various products in the Survey, would enable Maharashtra 
to achieve an export target of Rs 75 crcres by 1973-74. 

( Para 1.24 ) 

2 • Textile Machi ner y and Knitting 

‘Machiner y 


Production and Exports 


India is the second largest producer of textile 
machinery in the world. She is the only country where 
units have been set up to manufacture textile machinery 
exclusively. Out of 275 manufacturers in the country, 

120 units are situated in Maharashtra. The production of 
textile machinery in India during 1968 was of the order 
of Rs 17c 43 crores, of which Rs 8.0 crores were from 
Maharashtra State, The all-India exports of textile 
machinery, accessories and stores during 1968-69 amounted 
to Rs 1.42 crores of which Maharashtra's chare was 
Rs 85 lakhs. The export of textile machinery alone from 
the country was worth Rs 1.0 crore nearly, during 1968, 
main export market s being Kenya, UAR, Poland, Ethiopia, 
etc. 


Pro blems of Production and Export 


( Paras 2 0 2 to 
2.7 ) 


The industry is experiencing shortage of stain- 
less steel and the indigenous capacity is inadequate to 
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meet the industry's demand. Even the 50 per cent of 
their needs compulsamly to he procured Iron the public 
sector units, are not being supplied. The IJBU is 
actively pursuing the mater with HSL. The needle 
roller hearings are banned from import though the 
indigenous unit licensed to manufacture .this has not 
gone into production. 

(Paras 2.8 & 2.9) 

The production of textile machinery is seriously 
affected due to delays in issuance of import licences 
particularly for items like stainless steel tubes and 
it is the experience of the industry that quick decisions 
are seldom made for enhancement or otherwise, of the 
value of import licences in case there are price varia- 
tions at the suppliers' end. In addition to this, sudden 
Import bans are also imposed ''on items which are required 
for aprroved manufacturing programmes. 

(J?araB 2.10 to 2.12) 

In spite of certain concessions made available 
to the industry, the Customs authorities do not recog- 
nise the difference between c deponents and Dparos for 
textile machinery, with the result that components aro 
charged hignor rates of customs duty applicable to 
opcncs. The TkMA has already taken up the isouc with 
the kinds try of Pinnnoo. 

( Para 2.15 ) 

kith the hi(h incidence of taxes which increases 
the f'Ort of production of textile machinery nr/1 having 
to cirtr those to export sorbets cn long term deferred 
5 -n~ r.tn at lc-.e rates of interest, the existing rato of 
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cash assistance was felt to he inadequate to cover the 
net loss incurred h y the industry on exports. 

( Para 2.15 ) 

b 

The surveyed units indicated that some East 
European countries do not lift goods within the period 
stipulated in the trade agreements. This results in 
piling of stocks and affects cost of production. The 
Ministry of Boreigp. Trade may investigate the causes of 
such delays and take up with the Governments of the 
respective countries. 

(?ara 2=17 ) 


The industry is facirg stiff competition from 
countries like Japan, Poland and G.D.R. , as these 
countries offer very liberal terms of credit with low 
rates of interest (2-J- per cent) and deferred payment 
periods upto 10 years. The manufacturers in India have 
to secure He serve Bank’s permission to extend the 
period of deferred" payment in many cases. This delays 
finalisation of contracts or even leads to loss of 
contracts which could he avoided if the Government 
issues clear instructions for minimum and maximum rates 
of interest to he fixed on various periods of deferred 
payments . 

( Para 2,18 ) 


Export Prospects 


The TMMA, acting as a sort of consortium, has 
secured subtantLaL export orders and proposals are 
afoot for sending study teams abroad. There are 
excellent prospects in the Afrioan and European countries . 
and it is expected that the exports from Maharashtra 
will reach Rs 1.50 crores hy 1973-74 as against the 
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present level of Rs 85 lakhs. 


( Para 2.20 ) 


3 . Chemical Machin e ry and Equipment 
Production and Export s 

The Installed capacity for chemical and -pharmaceu- 
tical machinery in the country during 1968 vms Rs 12.40 
crores and production, Rs 11 crores. The installed 
capacity for the production of chemical equipment in 
Maharashtra was indicated to he around Rs 6.0 crores 
per annum. The production in the State was indicated 
at Rs 2.5 crores and the utilisation of capacity, around 
40 per cent, 

( Paras 3.2 & 3.3 ) 

The exports of chemical machinery and equipment 
from the country during 1968-69 was Rs 81,000 of which 
the exports from Maharashtra amounted to Rs 20,000. The 
role of the industry so far has been mainly in import 
substitution. Owing to increasing requirements, 
imports are still continued on a large scale. 

( Para 3.4 ) 

Problems of Production and Export 

Though classified as a 'Priority' industry, the 
quantity of steel cade available from Indigenous sources, 
in reported to be inadequate. The manufacturers of 
chemical equipments supplying -*0 public sector units 
arc reported to be receiving regular supplies from 
ht.i.r— out stocks, ns compared to the suppliers to the 



private sector units, The surveyed units felt that 
as there is an all out effort to eliminate imports of 
chemical equipment, the raw material allocation should 
he on a more practical basis. It was reported that it 
is difficult to obtain the required grades and quanti- 
ties of stainless st;-cl from the Durgapur Steel Plant 
although the stipulation is that 50 per cent of the 
requirements of any manufacturer is to be ordered from 
this plant, In the case of imports, sufficient flexi- 
bility is not allowed for converting the import licence 
from one grade to another. 

(Paras 3.5 to 3.7) 

In spite of the fact that some of the gaps in 
the indigenous and imported designs have beai identi- 
fied by the Chemical Plant and Machine zy Manufacturers 1 
Association of India, the design engin eers in the country 
are not able to plug the gap in time to suit the chemical 
equipment manufacturers. As the industry is said to be 
experiencing lack of skilled labour, it was suggested 
that the type of training offered by the various technical 
institutions should include a high standard of sheet 
metal work and allied techniques as needed by this 
industry. The GPMMAI should take up the question of 
designing the technology courses with the Government of 
India and the State Government . 

(Paras 3.9 & 3.10) 

Export Prospects 

The export prospects for chemical equipment: 
could be brighter if turn-key jobs for plants like 
soap-plants, vanaspati plants, /sugar plants 


are 



undertaken. A possible solution to plug tbe gaps in 
design and production could be to pool the technic 1 
knovf-how available \ri.tn various chemical plant manu- 
facturers in the country. Though it is difficult to 
estimate the export potential of this item at this stage, 
the Survey indicated that a real beginning in the exports 
of chemical equipment could be made by forming a consor- 
tium of chemical equipment manufacturers. It is learnt 
that CPlliAI has already taken up the matter with its 
members and the Government. 

( Para 3.11 ) 


4. Machine Tools 


Production and Exports 

There are 70 manufacturers of machine tool3 in 
the organised sector - 4 of them in public sector -and 
over 1000 s-all scale units spread all over the country. 
In ! aharnshtra there are 7 units in the organised sector 
and a number of others producing furnaces, injection 
moulding nncnln°a, etc. The installed capacity for the 
production of nconine tools in the country during 1968 
\ as around 'S SO orores and the estimated all-India 
production, about fS 1 9 croreo. The estimated production 
of machine tools in Mah-irashtra is nearly fc 3 crores and 
had si o~n declining trend due to recession, po\ er cut, 
nrd shortage cf ra.f materials. The exports of machine 
toola nnd ncccasoriec during 1 968-69 frrn Irdin and 
l'i' "rvltro 'tro fc 1.33 crorca ard fo 42,7 lnkhn 
rc-pcotivcly. 


(i’orao 4.1 to 4.3) 
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Problems of Production and Export 

There is a large under-utilisation of capacity 
in the machine tool industry. The major problems are 
shortage of raw materials as far as the small scale 
industries are concerned and for the large scale indus- 
tries, the poor quality of pig iron and non-availability 
of various required sizes of special steels. The 
indigenous supplies of pig iron contain excessive sulphur 
and the indigenous coke possess higher ash content which 
seriously affect the end product. The other factors 
include poor workmanship at the machinery and assembly 
stages* The Survey revealed that the Government is 
already seized of the problems and steps are being 
take* to give relief to the industry. The small scale 
industries manufacturing machine tools in Maharashtra 
face acute shortage of skilled labour due to difference 
in wage structures between the small scale and organised 
sectors. Also the ITI trained candidates seldom come 
up to the expectations of the scientific production 
.procedures needed by the small scale industry. As IMTMA 
could play ar. useful role here, it is suggested that they 
may associate themselves with the State Department of 
Technical Education in preparing appropriate training 
schemes needed by the machine tool industry. The Survey 
revealed that the technical knowledge of various types of 
heat treatment is generally inadequate with the result 
that correct hardness needed for a particular machine tool 
is not obtained. In this sphere also IMTMA may give 
technical guidance to the small scale uni. ha, to onsur^ 

” in-process quality control' 1 


(Paras 4*13 to 4.18) 
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Though the rates of export incentives are normally 
adequate for the purposes they are granted, the contention 
of the industry was that these benefits were taken away 
due to high freight rates. The industry also complained 
of inadequate storage facilities and poor handling at the 
Bombay Tort. As for the high freight rates, it is 
recommended that the '-7estem India ShipperD 1 Association 
should examine the contention of the machine tool industry 
and secure freight concessions for them. The export 
markets oould not fully be exploited by the industry os 
it is said to be difficult to get good overseas distri- 
butors and the initial costs of export marketing are 
very high. The IKTMA felt that given liberal help from 
the MDF, the maohine tool industry can make an impact • 
in the international market. The small scale machine 
tool manufactures felt look of facilities for exhibiting 
their products through a permanent showroom. With the 
participation of the industry in the proposed Visweshworayya 
flentro at Bombay, the IKTIIA could take measures to popularise 
Indian nnchine toolo. 

(Burns 4.19 to 4.25) 

Export Prca scats 

Though India's share in the world trade for 
machine tools is Insignificant, tho past performance 
h"D indioated bright prospects. The EETC hss fixed an oxpor 
target of fc 7.5 orores for machine tools by 1973-74. 

The exports from Unharnnhtra are expected to reach 
•" '■•5 erorep by that period no against the prooont 
of 42 lakhs. 

( Para 4.26 ) 
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5. Small Tools and Hand Tools 
Production and Exports 

The production of small tools and hand tools in the 
organised sector in the country during 1968 was of the 
order of Rs 24 crores of which 30 per cent was in Maharash- 
tra. Capacity utilisation in surveyed units was 65 per 
cent on cn average owing to lack of special machinery and 
shilled labour and shortage of high carbon and alloy tool 
steel. Of the total all -India exports of Rs 2.05 crores 
of small tools and hand tools, the exports from the State 
amounted to Rs 68 lakhs in 1968. Main markets are Czechos- 
lovakia, USSR, USA, Philippines* etc. 

(Paras 5.1 to 5*6) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The industry is experiencing shortage of high carbon 
steel, with 40 to 60 per cent only of their demand being 
met at present. The quality of the hand forged items 
render the tools like hammers, smithy tools, carpenters’ 
tools, etc non-export worthy an3 the small scale units, 
who mostly manufacture these items cannot afford drop 
forging capacity. In India drop forging capacity is also 
low and more private sector units are reluctant to enter 
into this field owing -to low returns and technological 
difficulties. The State Directorate of Industries should 
therefore persuade the G-ovemment of India to 'set up 
drop forging facilities in public sector in Maharashtra. 

’ (Paras 5.7 & 5.8) 
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Cash assistance of 10 per cent on exports is felt to 
tie inadequate. Cost data given in support of higher cash 
assistance by one unit is examined in the Confidential 
Report of the Survey 

(Para 5-9) 

In order to permit flexibility in production pattern, 
the industry has asked for a uniform rate of import replenish- 
ment (say 50 per cent) instead of different rates varying 
from 25 to 75 per cent ns at present 

(Para 5. 10) 

As the demand for hand tools and small tools is 
linked with that for machine tools, Machine Tools Manu- 
facturer's Association Bhouia help tho hand tools manu- 
facturers in stocking their items abroad. 

(Para 5.11 ) 

Bxnort rronpects 

As aGalnot the all -India export target of & 3 crores 
for 1973-74, the exports of Maharashtra will be of tbe 
order of fc 1 crore as 0G3in3t the present level of 
fc 69 lahhs. 

(Pnrn 5.12) 

6. Industrial Diamond Pools 
Production and Sxnorto * 

The production of industrial diamond tools in 
5'nhnranhtrn in cntir.ated to be around Fu 1 . 9 crores out 
of the entimted total production in the country of 
5: 2.40 creren. thin Item in not mentioned separately 
Ir. *.h- trr.de otntlntl.cn of the UH&s. tho Surrey 




Bxnort Prospects 


Tilth the developrent of r.ining end oil industries 
in various countries, the diamond tool tits in 
particular have huge potential in the export mafkets. 

The industry in ilaharashtra is confident of earning 
foreign exchange to the tune of Rr 40 laths by 1 973-1-74 
from the present level of Es 29.4 lakhs if necessary 
assistance is extended to the industry. 

(Parn 6.6) 

7. Cast I ron an d Steel Castings 
Production and Sxnorts 

The installed capacittcaof cast iron and steel cnstii 
during 1968 were respectively 9 lakh tonnes end 1.3 lakh 
tonnes nnd the produc ti on, 3. 2 lakh tonnes end 47 >000 tonne 
respectively. In Linharsshtra installed capacity is 2.5 la 
tonnes in resnect of iron castings ^nd 40,000 tonnes in 
respect of steel castings as against which optinsted pro- 
duction. 1.3 i-dsk toTO.ev •as.d 20,000 towncs respec.ttve.ip 
hiring 1968-69 c^st iron castings worth F., 172.61 lakhs nn3 
"ted onstingo worth Si 10 lakhs were exported from India 
of which the share of ' '..aha rasht r a vi.as Ft 10 lakhs opproxi- 
nately. It is understood that indirect exports of stool 
costings mrc worts core than Ei 3.0 orores. 

(inrao 7.1 t° 7.1 1 * 

P r otlr-.a of Produc t i cr. and Export 

"he b—alc problem of the industry in the State 
r-Intes to foundry grade pig iron, which apart from 
t-cinr in nhort supply, is r.ot available to the foundries 
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at international price. With the proposed enhancement 

in the production of pig iron by Hindustan Steel ltd., the 
supply position is expected to improve. The steel castings 
foundries are finding it difficult to procure steel scrap, 
which is allowed to he exported on restricted basis. The 
exports of re— rollable scrap are banned, but the situation 
is exploited by scrap exporters as the term're-rollable' is 
vague and exports of these o cntinue as exports of ordinary 
scrap. The Ministry of Pd?cei : gn Trade may clarify m clear 
terns the specifications, etc., of the re-rollable scrap 
■banned for exports. 

fPaT*a 7.13) 


Ihe only unit in the country for the manufacture 
of graphite electrodes is not able to meet the entire 
demand of the industry, besides selling this at a very 
high price compared to the landed cost of imported graphite 

electrodes from Japan 

(Para 7*14) 


The general shortage of steel in the country has 
led to installation -of many re-rolling units which use 
the steel scrap as raw material* Thi-'i boo c oils i-d era hly 
increased the demand for electric furnaces and tae only 
unit in Bombay is not able to meet the industry's demand. 
Small scale industries coming up in other states will also 
need electric furnaces. The DG-TD may therefore ensure 
i ncr e a s e^/the indigenous capacity for the furnaces after 
assessing the requirements of the industry, while the 
Ministry of foreign Trade may permit the import of electric 
furnaces hurizig the interim* pferi od . 


(Para 7.15) 
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The coicessionsj. rates 01 eieoiiim ^ 
for the -production of steel ingots which are termed as 
electro-not-allttrgioal products, whereas the steel castings 
produced out of the steel ingots are not eligible for the 
concession. The units, which, produce both, are the main 
sufferers. The State Government should consider this natter 
and remove this eneraaly, at least for these units who make 
ingots and steel castings in one plant, 

(Para 7.17) 

The industry has not teen able to export to countries 
like lit ya on account of high ocean freights. The 'industry 
is also handicapped for want of technical information. Some 
of the orders were actually lost as the units in India could 
not know in advance the minimum quality requirements. 

(Paras 7.21 & 7.22) 

Export Prorpccts 

The exports of cast iron and steel castings from 
India, are already bright with the existing overseas demand 
for C.I. pineo, drain covers, wagons etc. With the removal 
of bottlenecks it is estimated teat exports from Maharashtra 
will ro'-ch a level of b 50 loidis (direct exports) by 1973-74. 

(Pam 7.23) 

8. Agricultural Implements and Machiner y 
Production and Exports 

The agricultural pump industry is the most advanced 
in India and Kalinraobtrn. The copreity utilisation is 94 
rer cent In India ar.d 100 per cent in Maharashtra. During 
1953, out of the total production of 3-3 lakh nos. of pumps 
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in India, nearly 70,000 were made in Maharashtra. Of the 

total production of sprayers and dusters in India amounting 

to Rs 95 lakhs during 1968-69, the production in Maharashtra 

amounted to Rs 1 20 lakhs. Nearly 4750 tractors were also 

produced in the State out of an estimated 1 4200 tractors 

in India, during 1 968-69. The total exports of agricultural 

implements and machinery from Ind ia during 1 968-69 were of 

the order of Rs 1 45 lakhs, of which the exports from the 

/ 

State amounted to Rs 30 lakhs. 

(Paras 8,2 to 8,12) 

Pr obl.em s .of Production an d Exp or t 

Among the problems faced by the tractor industry, 
the shortage of 'good quality steel and other non-ferrous 
items is -tho major* one. The industry is said to Re 
particularly handicapped over the short supply of EM-42 
variety steel, which is largely needed for the manufacture 
of agricultural implements. Though the tractors manufactured 
in Maharashtra are exportworthy, the export could not be 
effected due to huge internal demand. The agricultural pump 
industry is facing an acute shortage of pig iron and specific 
grades of mild steel. It is learnt that steps are being 
taken to import seme mild steel to give relief to the industry. 
Sufficient quantities of seamless pipes of less than 200 
mm di a. are not available. The Indian Pump Manufacturers’ 
Association may take up this matter with the seamless tube 
manufacturers. The- small units manufacturing pumps have 
been experiencing considerable difficulties over quality 
control due to lack of facilities for which the State 
Directorate of Industries could organise c emmon testing 
centres. There is a shortage of brass in the sprayers 
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ard dusters manufacturing industry. The BGTD should 
assess t^e irqoirements of this industry, particularly of 
hj.i3s, ard .-'^e up tho issue with the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade for -xi__ng tho supplies of bulk imported brass 
t.. this mo-stry through ICiIC. 

(Paras 8.13 to 8. 17) 

.Acc . '-ng to -n earlier survey conducted oy tne 
IIFT, the agricultural machinery and implements industry 
in India could contribute more to the export n->r'ot, if 
up-to-date information of tho agricultural practices in 
other countries is made available to them. A study in 
this regard could be undertaken by EEPC in consultation 
with the industry and also prepare a directory containing 
details of all agricultural machinery and impic rents 
manufactured in India for circulation in overseas countn 
Tne IIFT survey report had also suggested that effective 
demonstration of agricultural machinery in prospective ove 
seas nsrkc's i-ill help considerably to increase exports, 
/no+ecr suggestion was, that, apart from exchanging the 
visits of progressive agriculturists, sample disnlay 
of various agricultural imolements and machinery a’icald 
bo arranged. Tho initiative in this regard could h" tnkon 
t/ I/ -0 !. 

(Parao 8.18 to 8.! 

1 -ert Prcsscctn 

Trc export prospects of per or driven pumps , sprayer: 
ar S d-atoro, and ot'-'er processing cauioncnt are bright and 
aculd bo furtt' r improved by implementing tho ouggccticns 
a ho.-c. An interest is also being shc-m in itco-s Ills 
crushers n"d slcVlen. it in exp.ctcd that the 
f "ports fren ’'abaranhtra * cold be of the order of h 1.0 
er^r b- 1*73-7'.. 


(Para 8.26) 
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9 • Di esol Engines 


Due o*’. Ic'U. censing of the diesel engine industry, 

ides the organised sector there has been a consi- 

*un~ 

able development in the/, organised sector as well* 
re are 700 -ry ts in the country of which 22 units are 
the organised ' sector. Total installed capacity in 
organised sector in 1968 was 62,300 numbers. Taking 
h the sectors together, the all-India production of 
sel engines was estimated at 360,000 engines during 
9. There are 39 units manufacturing diesel engines 
Maharashtra.- Maharashtra accounts for about 65 per 
t of the total production in the organised sector as 
leading units are located in this State. As regards 
orts, nearly 80 per cent of the total exports of diesol 
lines from India are from Maharashtra. During 1968-69, 
exports of diesel engines from India and Maharashtra 
e Rs 2.06 crores and Rs 1.61 crores respectively. 

(Paras 9.3 to 9.5) 

>blems of Production and Expor t 

The large scalo units, whose requirements of pig 
m are more than a full wagon load at a- time, find it 
ivenient to secure timely and directly allocations from 
.nt Plant Committee. However, for the small scale units, 
iir supplies are channelised through MSSIDC which places 
isolidated indents on behalf of small units with JPC. 

5 small scale units complained ' that as their requirements 
J not fully met at the controlled prices, they had to 
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purchase pig iron in the open market at higher prices. 

It is however understood that Bteps are being taken by 
the Ministry of Steel to increase production of pig 
iron to remove the shortage. The Survey revealed that 
due to lack of adequate marketing information, the 
small scale units hao to export through merchant- 
exporters. It is suggested that EEPC in association 
with the IDE4A should undertake market surveys in 
foreign countries regularly and dessiminate the market 
information to small scale units. The efforts of the 
Association should he supplemented by the assistance from 
the State Government, as this industry 1 b one of the 
biggest foreign exchange earners in the State. The 
small scale units may also be directed to deal with 
recognised "Export Houses " in the State. 


Export Prospects 


(Paras 9.6 & 9.7) 


In terms of quality, due to severe competition from 
Japan, there is a need to make lighter diesel .engines for 
export markets. The additional requirements to improve 
exports vdll include after-sales-service for engines 
exported by small scale units. Yfith this, it is estimated 
that out of tho all-India target for annual exports of 
diesel engines fixed at fc 50 crores, Maharashtra could 
oxport upto fc 2.5 ororos by 1973-74. 

( Tara 9.B) 


10. Auto Parts 
I . ■ Hndintors 
Production nr.d Exportn 

Maharashtra has nearly 40 per cent of tho licensed 
capacity in -the organised oector, for the manufacture of 
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full requirement of water may tie met by Bombay Kunicipal 
Corporation. Similarly, it was urged that in the Ttaana 
Region, the manufacturers for exports may receive water 
and electric power at the old rates instead of the 
enhanced rates. 

(Paras 10.11 to 10.16) 

The industry reported that the cash assistance of 
10 per cent and import replenishment of 15 per cent 
available are not enough. 

(Paras 10.17 & 10.18) 

The industry has urged that for import policy 
purposes, oil coolers may be treated on Par. with 
radiators. 

(Para 10.19) 

Radiators may be classified under Schedule X 
of Customs Duty Drawback Rulo3. The industry in Thana 
has urged that the octroi duty paid on metals sent to 
Bombay for conversion into semis may be refunded on 
exports of radiators. 

( Para 10.20 & 10.21 ) 

Export Prospects 

Given the facilities indicated above the industry 
in Maharashtra expressed confidence that exports can bo 
increased from Rs 12 lakhs in 1968-69 to6 56 lakhs in 
1973-74. 

( Para 10.22 ) 

IX. Brake Llnlr.ro and Clutch Pacings 
Production end Extorts 

Cut of the total licenced capacity of 3.790 tonnes 
of brake linings in the country, Maharashtra has 2,660 



tonnes. The State accounts for about 3/4th of the all 
India production i.e. 1,648 tonnes out of the total of 
1,741 tonnes in 1968. In respect of clutch facings, 
Maharashtra’s production was 4.03 lakh numbers in 1968. 
Exports of brake linings and clutch facings were estimated 
at Rs 11 lakhs and Rs 5 lakhs respectively during 1968-69. 
Maharashtra’s share in these exports was Rs 3.6 lakhs, 
and Rs 37,000 respectively. 

(Paras 10.23 to 10.28) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The industry reported shortage of abestos and 
leaded litharge. The indigenous abestos is reported to 
be unsuitable for brakelinings due to its low frictional 
value and high carbonite contents. The miners do not have 
facilities to process the abestos fibre which contain lot 
of foreign matter. The Andhra ’Pradesh Mining Corporation 
may be advised to provide facilities for processing this 
item so that it can be used in the brake linings industry. 
In the case of leaded litharge, there is lack of technical 
know-how to properly mix these materials so that quality of 
each batch varies,, which affects the quality of the fric- 
tion components. It is therefore suggested that imports 
of leaded litharge may be allowed till the quality of the 
indigenous material improves. 

(Paras 10.29 & 10.30) 

■ The industry reported that the existing oash assis- 
tance of 10 per cent was not adequate and does not even 
cover the direct cost. The industry has suggested that 
the cash assistance and import replenishment; may be 
granted against exports to Afghanistan. Also, brake 
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linings either in the form of liners or rolls may he 
considered for the grant of drawback of duty of 10 per 
cent. 


(Paras 10.31 to 10.33) 


Export Prospects 

Given the facilities suggested earlier, exports 
from Maharashtra of brake linings ana clutch facings 
are likely to increase from Rs 3.92 lakhs to Hs 22.20 
lakhs in 1973-74. 

( Para 10.34 ) 

III. Shock Absorbers 
Production nnd Exports 

Out of four units in the organised sector and fiv< 
units in the small scale sector in the country, two 
units, both in organised sector, are located in 
Maharashtra, with an installed capacity of 6.60 lakh 
numbers. The State.with its production of 6.85 lakh 
numbers, accounted for 76 per cent of the production 
of shock absorbers in the country in 1968-69. The 
Survey revealed that olmoot entire exports from India 
of shock absorbers scounting to Rs 13.54 lakhs in 1968-6 
wore from Maharashtra and that too by only ono unit. 

(Paras 10.35 to 10.39) 

Problem of Production nml Rxport 

The industry is facing difficulty regarding the 
availability of important raw materials liko loctito 
folyi'Vr tuned resin nnd electrode wiro (0/32"). 
Similarly, the seamless stool tubes of the required 



specifications are banned for imports and indigenous 
producers do not accept orders for less than 5,000 
metres as against unitis requirements of 500 to 1 ,000 
metres. Difficulties have also been expressed by the 
industry in switching over to the indigenous steel sheets 
and steel coils for the manufacture of brackets and 
cylinder head washers because of the differences in the 
degree of tolerance and thickness between the indigenous 
and imported material. The industry has desired that 
these items may be allowed against import replenishment. 
The surveyed units are getting their supplies of indi- 
genous sheets and coils from open market and as such do 
not get them at the JPG prices. 

(Paras 10.40 to 10.43) 

The industry has felt that both the cash assistance 
-of 10 per cent and import replenishment of 40 per cent 
are not adequate and need upward revision. 

(Paras 10.44 & 10.45) 

The industry has also suggested that to on able thorn 
to send samples of shock absorbers by post, the present 
minimum of Rs 50/- may be raised to Rs 100. 

( Para 10.46) 

Export Prospects 

The industry expressed confidence that given the 
facilities mentioned earlier, it can raise its exports 
from the present level of 13 lakhs to Rs 38 lakhs 
by 1973-74. 


( Para 10.47 ) 
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IV. leaf Springs 
Production, and Exports 

In t’ne organised sector, there are 9 units with 
a total licenned capacity of 14,800 tonnes of leaf 
springs per annun. The three units situated in Maharashti 
have a licensed capacity of 3,000 tonnes. The installed 
capacity of the three units in the State is estimated at 
9,800 tonnes. Out of the all India production of 20,144 
tonnes in 1968 in the organised sector, the production in 
Maharashtra was 1,400 tonnes. The production in 
Maharashtra is shoving a declining trend and the capacity 
utilisation is as low as 20 per cent. Maharashtra's 
exports during 1968-69 were estimated at Ha 11 ,750. 

(Paras 10.48 to 10.52) 

Problems of Production and Export 

SprJng steel and alloy steel which are the main 
raw materials required for the industry are reported to 
bo in short supply both because of insufficient 
indigenous production and sub-standard quality. Tho 
Hindustan Steel Limited have not yet developed production 
of as many as 6 sices of spring steel required for the 
canuf< cturo of leaf springs. Heavy excise duty on indi- 
genous spring steel is reported to be the main roason for 
tho high cost of production in India. 

(Paras 10.53 to 10.57) 

The industry urged that the cash aooiotanco of 
•10 per cent and tho import replenishment of 15 per cent 
nr- reported to 1 - much lover than tho requirement. The 
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cash assistance does not cover the direct cost and the 
import replenishment is far "below the import content* 

(Paras ,10.58 & 10.59) 

Export Pr o spects 

, Given the facilities suggested above, the industry 
estimated that exports' from Maharashtra would increase 
from Rs 1 2 lakhs in 1968-69 to Rs 45 lakhs in 1 973-74. 

( Para 10.60) 

1 1 . Pressure Stoves & Lanterns 
Production and Exports 

Out of 60 units manufacturing pressure stoves and 
lanterns in India-most of them are in the small scale' 
sector «<► 26 units are located in Maharashtra* Maharashtra 
accounts for more than 50 per cent of the total productio] 
of pressure stoves and lanterns in the country. luring 
1968-69, Maharashtra’s production of pressure stoves and 
lanterns amounted to Rs 52.10 lakhs out of an all India 
jorod notion of Rs 88.18 lakhs. The unutilised capacity 
in the industry was stated to he around 30 per cent. 

India ranks next only to Sweden in the world trade '.of 
stoves and lanterns. In exports also, Maharashtra accoun 
for the major share, of the all India exports, of pressure 
stoves and lanterns, being Rs 42 lakhs out of the country 1 
total exports of Rs 46 lakhs during 1968-69. 

(Paras 11.3 & 11., 4) ■ 

Problems of Production and Export 

The Survey revealed' that the industry is experiencli 
acute shortage of .brass sheets of 16 guage to 20 guage. 
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The indigenous supplies are also said to he defective. 

It is felt that as - . brass Bheets of exportable quality 

are being produced in India, this difficulty could be 
sorted out between the manufacturers of pressure stoves 
and lanterns and the suppliers of brass sheets. In view 
of the irregular allocation of copper and zinc, the 
industry has felt that instead of importing copper and 
zinc, it should be permitted to import brass for its 
consumption directly. 

(Paras 11.6 to 11.8) 

The existing rates of export incentives for pressure 
stoves and lanterns were said to be inadequate due to 
large difference in the ex-factory price and the f. o.b. 
value. It is suggested that ESPC should examine this 
question. Puling the Survey, the exporters wore concerned 
with the poor handling of pressure stove and lantern con- 
signments at the port. It is recommended that B.P.T. shoulS 
make special arrangements for careful- handling of fragile 
articles like pressure stoves and lanterns. The industry 
has also suggested that pre-shipment inspection for this 
item should he completed at the factories so os to avoid 
repacking which is involved if pre-shipment inspeotion 
is deno at the port. Bue to the delicate nature of tho 
products, most of tho exports of pressure stoves and 
lanterns ore made under B.A. and D.P. bills, and finanoo 
by the banks is reported to bo inadequate. 

(Paras 11.9 to 11.15) 

Sxncrt Prcnroctn 

Holding a lending position no suppliers of good 
quality pressure iitoven nr.d lanterns in tho world market, 
the export jroopects for these will be brighter if the 
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existing difficulties are removed and proper assistance is 
given. The exports from Maharashtra are expected to 
reach Rs 90 lakhs hy , 1973-74. 

( Para 11.14 ) 

12. Stainless Steel Utensils 


Production and Exports 

About 400 units have been registered as- manu- 

< 

facturers of kitchenware and cutlery. Large registration 
an surgical instruments manufacturers is due to 
Government's policy of granting A.b*. licences to these 
manufacturers and absence of such facility to kitchenware 
manufacturers. As against the installed capacity of 
nearly 61 ,000 tonnes of various stainless steel products 
in the country, the extent of capacity utilisation is 
only around 20 per cent. In a few individual cases 
however, the Capacity utilisation is well above 50 per 
cent. Luring 1968, production of stainless stool products in 
the country was about 6678 tonnes and that in Maharashtra 
was about 1 600 tonnes. The export of stainless steel 
utensils from India during 1968-69 was worth Rs 40 lakhs, 
of which the export from Maharashtra was estimated at 
Rs 15 lakhs. 

(Paras 12.3 to 12.5) 

Problems of Production and Expor t 

The industry is facing an acute shortage of 
stainless steel of various grades like^ 301 , 302, 304, 410, 
with thickness variations between 18 to 26_.guages, No 
Actual User licence is granted to the stainless steel 
utensil industry in view of the indigenous production 
planned by the Hindustan Steel Ltd., at Lurgapur. Due 
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to the shortage of requires quality of ferro-alloys and 
nickel, supplies from this steel plant are not 

adequately forthcoming. Exports are being made mainly 
because of the availability of import replenishment on 
metal to metal basis. The price of stainless steel in 
the open market is exhorbitant, which is causing concern 
to the industry. The price quoted by the public sector 
plant is also high, being 250 per cent more than the 
international price. The industry has urged loounnoo - 
of regular licences for import of stainless steel on A.U. 
basis and that imports should also be allowed against 
exports of stainless steel scrap. Alternatively l.KTC 
nay be allowed to import and distribute stainless steel to 
utensil manufacturers. Though the stainless steel utensil 
industry is not entitled to any caBb assistance, the 
import replenishment allows import of 1.66 kg. of stain- 
less steel for every 1.30 kg. exported. The import 
licence however in restricted to 75 per cent of the f.o.b. 
value of exports. Cost data furnished by the units in 
oupport of more liberal imports has been examined in the 
Confidential Report of the Survey. Tho industry pointed cu' 
the in-or-iinate delays in realising drawback claims and 
tho fniluro to properly repack tho packages when opened 
at the port for verification. 

(Paras 12.6 to 12.10) 

Exaort Pron~ectn 

E.c to uncertain policies of the Government of 
India in arranging indigenous supplies of stainless 

cr liberalising tho import of this basic raw 
mate* rial for thio industry, it is difficult to assess 
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the export prospects. Kenya, one of the major importers 
of stainless steel utensils from India is already pro- 
posing a han on imports from the country* Nevertheless, 
anticipating improvements in the raw material supply 
position, it is estimated that exports of stainless steel 
utensils and cutlery from Maharashtra would reach Rs 50 
lakhs hy 1975-74. 

( Para 12. 11 ) 

1 3 . Stainless St e el Surgical and 
Hospital Equipment 


Production and Exports 

Ther-e are about 50 units in the organised sector 
manufacturing s.s. surgical and hospital equipment. In 
addition, there- are 500 units in the small scale sector. 

In Maharashtra, there are 15 large and medium scale and 
nearly 100 small scale units. A large number of units 
have registered themselves as manufacturers of these items 
because of easy availability of stainless steel. Production 
of surgical instruments and hospital equipment in India 
was estimated at Rs 5 crores during 1968-69. Maharashtra 
accounts for nearly 24 per cent of this production. As 
against average utilisation of capacity of 15 per cent 
in the country, there is higher capacity utilisation in 
Maharashtra. Of the total exports of Rs 26.1 lakhs worth 
of surgical instruments and hospital equipment during 
1968-69, the exports from Maharashtra ranged between Rs 1 
andlb21akhs. Main markets are Singapore, Iraq, UAR, 

Lebanon etc. 


( Paras 13.3 & 13.4 ) 
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robiems of Production and Export 

The manufacturers find it difficult to procure 
-hicker stainless steel sheet, which is obtained in the 
jpen market at exhorbitant price. A number of rogiot- 
’rca manufacturers have found it profitable to sell 
,he imported stainless steel in the open market due to 
ts acute scarcity. Apart from thq review of the import 
lolicy for stainless steel by the Ministry of Foreign Trade, 
the State Directorate of Industries may also exorcise 
’ffective check on the production by email scale units of 
surgical instruments in tho State 

( Para 13.6 ) 

'hough the quality of production in tho State io 
oatlof 'tory, common testing facilities are not available 
in the otnte. A branch of CSIO could bo set up in Bombay 
for th. i purpose. 

( Para 13-9 ) 

ro is a lock of ndvnncoa designs for tho surgical 
lnotru .to and hospital equipment industry In the country, 
pnrtlc’ arly among the email scale sector. The D’DA 
throug tho State Directorate of Industries ohctld evolve 
ex ar.s f netting up Renetirch and Development Cell for 
crtaV.n or new designs and up-to-date technical knor-hc~. 

( ?rtrn 13.10 ) 

■ pr sent t' o industry in facing shortage of 
rkillc v r'or.-el at the lc-Te r level. Hi nee a certi- 
ficate r diploma cour-o in Ir.ntrum'nt Technology rv t" 

Vie State by tho Diri'ctc-ate of Technical 


start' d Ir. 
0 ". 


( Pt-a 1J.1t ) 
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E xport Prospects 

Given adequate raw material,. regular technical 
.know-how and latest market information, the export pros- 
pects appear brighter for the surgical instruments made 
in India and in Maharashtra. There is also scope for 
the hospital; equipment, if the cost of production is 
brought down. . It is estimated that the exports from 
Maharashtra would be worth Rs 4 lakhs by 1973-74 as 
against the present level of Rs 1 to Pj 2 .lakhs. 

( Para 13.14 ) 

14. Scientific and Measuring Instruments 
Production and Exports 

In India there are 50 large and medium units and 
about 650 units in the small scale sector manufacturing 
scientific and measuring instruments. In Maharashtra 
there are around 150 units mostly in the small scale 
sector. The oapacity utilisation is around 60 per cent in 
the country. The production of scientific instruments of 
all types in the country is estimated to be around Rs 35 
crores during 1968.. The production in Maharashtra was 
estimated to be a little less than Rs 2 crores. The 
total all-India exports of scientific instruments wore 
Rs 16.13 lakhs worth during 1968-69, of which exports 
from the State amounted to Rs 75,000. 

(Paras 14.1 to 14.7) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The industry is experiencing acute shortage of 
critical components for electronics, electro-medical and 
electro-chemical instruments. Some of the imported 
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Problems of Production .-m3 Fxnort 

The manufacturers find it difficult to procure 
thicker stainleas steel sheet, which is obtained in hie 
open market at exhorbitant price. A nunber of regist- 
ered manufacturers have found it profitable to sell 
the imported stainless ctecl in the open market due to 
its acute scarcity. Apart from the,, review of the inport 
policy for stainless steel by the liinietry of Foreign Trade 
the State Directorate of Industries nay also exorcise 
effective check on the production ty snail scale units of 
surgical tr.strunente in the State 

( Para 13.8 ) 

'"sough the quality of production in tho State io 
oatiof 'tory, cocnon testing facilities arc not rr.-ailablo 
in the jtntc. A branch of CSIO could be set up in Bombay 
for th. i purpose. 

( Para 13.9 ) 

re io a lack of ndvancod deoiens for tho ourgical 
inatru: '.to and hospital equipnent industry in tho country, 
pnrtic’ arly among the email ocolo sector. The C"D,\ 
throug tho State Directorate of Induotrico should evolve 
conns f netting up IJcsenrch and Development Cell for 
Croat;. a of new designs and up-to-date technical know-hev. 

( Para 13.10 ) 

■ pr’ncnt tho Industry is facing shortage of 
ckillo.' t^vor.ael at the lower level. Hence a certi- 
ficate r diploma course in Instrument Technology cay be 
start'd in the Ctnto by the Directorate of Technical 
Jiluoa".' or.. 

( Para 1J.11 ) 
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E xport Prospects 

Given adequate raw material , regular technical 
know-how and latest market information, the export pros- 
pects appear brighter for the surgical instruments made 
in India ’ar.d in Maharashtra. There is also scope for 
the hospital equipment, if the cost of production is 
brought down. It is estimated that the exports from 
Maharashtra would be worth Rs 4 lakhs by 1973-74 as 
against the present level of Rs 1 to Fj 2 lakhs. 

( Para 13.14 ) 

1 4. Scientific and Measuring Instruments. 
Production and Exports 

In India there are 50 large and medium units and 
about 650 units in the small scale sector manufacturing 
scientific and measuring instruments. In Maharashtra 
there are around 150 units mostly in the small scale 
sector. The oapacity utilisation is around 60 per cent in 
the country. The production of scientific instruments of 
all types in the country is estimated to be around Rs 35 
crores during 1968.. The production in Maharashtra was 
estimated to be a little less than Rs 2 crores. The 
total all-India exports of scientific instruments wore 
Rs 16.13 lakhs worth during 1968-69, of which exports 
from the State amounted to Rs 75,000. 

(Paras 14.1 to 14.7) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The industry is experiencing acute shortage of 
critical components for electronics, electro-medical and 
electro-chemical instruments. Some of the imported 
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scientific instruments could bo manufactured indigenously 
if the imports of the critical components are permitted. 

( Para 14.8 ) 

She industry is in need of o billed workers at 
lower level whereas the graduate training courses 
existing in places like Poona are for higher level. The 
industry has suggested Diploma courses of 2 or 3 years 
duration with training facilities in various instrument 
techniques may be started in the State. The testing 
facilities as needed by the irriustry in Maharashtra State 
ore available only in far off places like Chandigarh and 
Delhi. The State Directorate of Industries nay take up 
this question with CSIO for starting a tenting centre at 
Bombay. 

(Paras 14.9 & 14.10) 

The standardisation of instruments, laboratory 
equipment and ccnponents is moot essential. In spite of 
the fact that ISI have laid down nearly 800 standards, 
these rre not adhered to hy the manufacturers due to their 
inability *o follow the certificate procedure. It is 
alno doubt. d, if the ISI standards for various ncicntlfic 
instruments will be acceptable in the intcrontimnl 
markets. 

( Para 14.1? ) 

Except for the SIC show rccr-.e, tho publicity needed 
for 1!. in industry in inadequate. The State Government 
nay provide financial nonintnnco to the industry for 
t!.« Ir ! artlclpntlcn in the regular international 
exhibitions. 


( Para 14.13 ) 
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Export Pr o spects 

•As the standard scientific instruments have good 
prospects in the African and the South East Asian 
countries, it is expected that the exports of scientific 
instruments from Maharashtra will be of the order of 
Rs 1 top; 2 lakhs by 1973-74. 

( Para 14.14 ) 

1 5'. Weighing Ma c hine s . Weights and 

Accessories 

Production and Exports 

} 

There are 29 units in India manufacturing weighing 
machines etc. of which 4 are in the organised sector. 

In Maharashtra there are 3 units in small scale sector 
and a few manufacturers In the unorganised sector. The . 
production of weighing machines , weights and accessories 
in the country during 1968-69 was worth Rs 165 lakhs, 
of which Maharashtra’s production amounted to Rs 37 
lakhs. Of the total all-India exports of Rs 4.37 lakhs, 
the exports from the State were of the order of Rs 2.36 
lakhs. 

(Paras 15.2 to 15.4) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The industry is experiencing delays in procuring 
import licences. The materials available from the open 
market have to be .procured at a high price. 

( Paras 15.5 & 15.6) 

. The National Test House in Bombay is not able to 
undertake all the tests needed by the industry and it 
is suggested that arrangements should be made for this 
at the YJTI Bombay. 


( Para 15.7 ) 
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As there is severe inter-se competition laongot 
Indien exporters, the brand inage of the produet is lost 
in the export market. It is desirable that at least in 
respect of large export orders, a consortium of exporters 
should be formed under one brand name. The 3EPC nay take 
the initiative in forming a voluntary consortium of units 
in the industry. 

( ?ara 15.8 ) 

Export Prospects 

There are good opportunities-for Indian wei$its 
and accessories in countd.es'T.ike the U.K. , Canada and 
Australia where the British weights and measures are in 
vogue and also in developing Asian and African countries. 
It is expected that exports of weights and accessories 
fren Kahnrn htrs will be of the order of Ho 4.0 lakhs 
by 1973-74 as against the present level of Rs 2.36 lakhs. 

( Para 15.9 ) 

16. “ire ond Hire Products 



from Mahar ashtra were estimated around Rs 10 lakhs. 

(Paras 16.4 to 16.6) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The industry is experiencing acute shortage of 
wire rods and zinc for galvanising. The manufacturers 
of wire, prpd ucts find .it difficult to procure 20 g 0,1. 
wires .and more thicker wires as supplies from indigenous 
manufacturers do not come up and imports are restricted* 
The stainless .steel wires of 1, g and bel.ow are also 
scarcely available, ^he pri ces of all size.s of wires 
from 8 g to 26 g. have gone up within the last one. year 
and the... quality has deteriorated. The Ministry of Steel 
may therefore examine the situation and recommend to the 
Ministry, of Foreign Trade more liberal imports of 
.the above mentioned- wires. •' 

- v " •. (Paras 16.8 to 16.10) 

The tar paper imported till recently is not available 

• r - 

to the industry any more. As this is more effective in 
preventing moisture setting during transit, this may be 
permitted for imports under the import replenishment. 

( Para 16.11 ) 

Export Prospects 

.Considering the versatility of the wire and wire 

/ t 

products, the prospects are excellent in developing Asian 
and African countries,, where huge projects like port 
cons true tkon, ' ship building, oil exploration, mining, eto. 
are being undertaken. The exports' of wire and wire produc 
from Maharashtra are expected to reach a level of Rs 25 
lakhs by 1973-74 as against the present level of Rs 10 
lakhs. 


(■ Para 16.12 ) 
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17. Builders 1 Hardware 
Production end Exports 

There are about 200 units in the country producing 
hardware items including padlocks of which 55 units are 
In Maharashtra. The production of builders' hardware 
in I'.aharoshtra during 1968-69 was estimated at 3250 
ton.es. Of the total oll-India exports of builders' 
hardware worth Rs 81.3 lakhs, tho export from the Sc etc 
wore worth Rs 16.6 lakhs. 

(Paras 17.2 to 17.5) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The industry is experiencing acute ohortngo of 

raw materials like non-ferrous ocrap of various grades, 

extonded sections of aluminium and brass, and other 

rolled sections cf mild steel. Tho indigenous sections 

nro 

are cither inaccurate in dimensions or^not available at 
the proper tino. In countries like Japan, tho tl.K. and 
frost Gcrmnny, the ocml-proceosod raw nstorialn described 
nbr'O are /"fallable in rendy-made cordition at cu ii 
cheaper rates as tho nen-forrouo sernp which in available 
in plenty i r various grades in used for producing the ncr.- 
ferrous extruded secticnr. The "Semio" manufacturers in 
India are handle npped , as they have to use lr.Ugfnrus 
ncrap which is ecatly and to get thi reculrod nlloy havo 
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production of ■builder.*! 1 hardwire. It io therefore 
surges ted tint the Ministry of Foreign Trade may examine 
the econCvT.ico of "eimis” *.v virgin motnl imports for 
the 1 uilderr* hardware industry and make oui table changes 
in the insert roller. 

(Porno 17*6 to 17.10) 

Bx r or t ? r o n r c c t n 

The on nil 1y of builders’ hardware exported from the 
country nnd th- State are ecmpnrnh Xe to there fr cm other 
cm: re ting c cur.tri* r. It in expected that v.lth suitable 
changes i n the inport policy, fr.e exports of builders’ 
hardware frorr. ?'ah'»rachtra will be of the order of Rs 1 
crcro by 1 973-7 f no n/;n insfc the present level of Hs 16.6 
lakhs * 

( Para 17.11 ) 


18, Switchgears . Cent rol no nrs & Trans formers 


I. Switchgears 


an d C on t rol -Go nrs 


Prod i> rtlon nnd Bxp ort s_ 

Out cf 2x4 manufacturers in the country 21 units 
are situated in Maharashtra. Maharashtra has around 60 
per cent of the installed capacity. There was a set back 
in the production of switchgears and controlgears during 
1968-69 over the previous years. Of the total all -India 
production of 6 , 52,000 numbers, of switchgears during 
1968-69? the jit eduction in Maharashtra was around 2,60-, .000 
numbers. Capacity utilisation in this industry is 80 per 
cent in India as a whole whereas it is only 60 per cent 
in Maharashtra. India exported switchgears and control- 
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gears worth Rs 51.6 lakhs during 1968-69 ana the exports 
from Kaharaahtra amounted to nearly Es 25 lakhs. 

(Paras 18.2 to 18.5) 

Problems of Production °nd Sxuort 

The industry is experiencing acute shortage of 
indigenous hot rolled steel eheetB and these are scarcely 
available even with the help of "Priority" certificates. 

A few essential components whose requirements are meagre 
are neither produced indigenously nor allowed to bo 
imported. The industry is also experiencing shortage of 
stainless steel tubes as the imports of these have boon 
curtailed subsequent to the announcement by Durgapur 
Plait to produce them indigenously. Its production however 
very much falls short of the industry's demands. The 
industry has urged that considering economics of production 
they should be allowed advance licenses to onnblc them 
stock at leant 2 years' requirements. If individual 
licc..ces cannot bo granted, the IT.'.TC nay be allowed to 
import tbo striinlcos otccl tubeo in bulk and stock them 
for timely releases to tho industry. 

(Pprno 18.0 & 18.9) 

Tho industry is further handicapped in planning 
their production due to irregular orders plnccd by the 
Various State Electricity hoards. Tho switchgear and 
ccntrcln.nr industry is spread nil ever the country an! the 
State ructriclty ponrds' policies of placing orders with 
local renufuaf ur'-rs Is proving harmful. 

( Para 10.10 ) 
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against the installed capacity of 6.53 million KVA, 
actual production in 1968 was 4.85 million KVA in the 
country and production in Maharashtra was 1.5 million 
KVA. Of the all-India exports of transformers amounting 
to fc 56.45 lsldis during 1968 - 69 , the exports from 
Maharashtra have been estimated at Fa 25 lakhs. 

( Paras 1S.20to 18.23) 

Problems of Production and Export 

P.ealising the world shortage in CRGO sheets, 
the Hindustan Steel Ltd. entered into a Japanese colla- 
boration for producing this item indigenously, and the 
import of CRGO sheets were restricted. However there 
has been no indication towards the commencement of produc- 
tion of CRGO sheets in the HSI plant and with the import 
restrictions, the transformers induotry is facing a 
problem. Similar difficulties are also experienced by tho 
induotry in procuring transformer oil, whose indigenous 
production, apart from being supplied at nonrly 30 per 
cent more than direct import coot, in also not able to 
meet tho entire demand in tho country. Procurement 
difficulties wore also experienced for indigenous raw 
materials like porcelain bushes, cooling tubes, tested 
mild ateol sheets etc., which have effected the production. 
Ov< r and above this irrcgulnr offtake by the State 
Electricity Beardn resulted in conoideralle under- 
utilisation of the cnpnclty. 

(Paras 10.24 to 10.28) 

The Reserve F—nk'n restriction! cn tU '< rr- d 
T’:vr- r.t durpticr.. r.rr V treep. 5 nr.l 7 years, had the 
« ffect ef divertin', mere expert onltrc to c verse*" 
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countries, who are in a position to offer liberal terms 
of credit compared to the Indian manufacturers' offers. 
This needs to be relaxed. 

( Para 18.30) 


Export Prospects 

The exports of transformers have been highly 
encouraging, and to keep up the trend the difficulties 
outlined above should be overcome. With this, it is 
estimated that the exports from the Maharashtra State will 
reach Rs 50 lakhs by 1973-74. 

(Para 18.31 ) 


1 9 . House Service Meters 


Production and Exports 

- Out of 1 5 units manufacture ring house service 
meters in India only two are in Maharashtra. The pro- 
duction of house service meters in the country during 
1968 was 10.7 lakh numbers of which 61 ,000 we reproduced 
in the Maharashtra State. The capacity utilisation in 
the State is 90 per cent compared to 56 per cent in 
the country. Of the total all-India exports of Rs 3.43 
lakhs during 1968-69, the exports from only one unit 
in Maharashtra amounted to Rs 50,000. The exports from 
the State have started only recently. 

( Paras 19.3 to 19.5 ) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The house service meter industry in Ihe State 
is not well developed and has commenced exports in a 
small way. The industry is experiencing difficulties in 
procuring steel sheets and oopper laminates. 

(Para 19.6 ) 
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Export Prospects 

There is a declining production of house service 
meters in the Stats and the export prospects do not 
appear to ho bright. 

( P-ra 19.7 ) 

20. PVC Insulated Cobles and trines 

Production and Exports 

There are 10 units in the country producing 
PVC and plastic insulated power cables in the organised 
sector and nbout115 snail scale units. Of these, 7 units 
in the organised sector and a few small unite are aituated 
in Maharashtra. The capacity utilisation of this industry 
is around 46 per cent for PVC and VIE wires snd more than 
100 per cent for PVC cables, in the country. In Maharashtra, 
the capacity utiliontion is around 45 to 55 per cent for 
both typeo of cables. The nll-Indin production of plontio 
and rubber insulated cablca during 1 96S was around 37 0 
million core meters of which nearly 125 million core 
cetera were rreduccd in Maharashtra. Of tho 11670 la. 
of PVC power cables produced in the country during 196C, 
about 4C00 >•" were free Maharnahtrn. The total all-India 
exports of plastic insulated cables ar.l wir s during 
1 9(0-09 w^ns Us 54.20 lrCths. The exports of JVC cables nr.d 
wlrm free Maharashtra Wore of the order of * u 29 laVhs. 

( Paras 20.5 to 2D.P ) 

Trr «•>»» 1 71 ^ r c r~t 

~hr* Ir.^yetry v-u* erx* rlrnrlr.r irt.ert*rc of 

rvf; rr r"A i cf flltr'lT.iU’% *m v r.oui 

7 ri Hr cf i v r.ct nt l* to £.*'■* tv 'J* r.J in 
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the ..country and the enhanced rates of supply 'subsequent 
to the revision of excise duty on this item is causing 
concern to the industry. Trials are also' on for 
substituting copper by aluminium, as the supply of 
copper to the industry is also very inadequate. The 
IMA has requested the Ministry of Industrial Development 
to consider an upward rovicicn . of the projected annual 
grc*.:th rate of 16 per cent for primary aluminium during 
the Fourth Five Year Plan.p 

( Paras 20,9 to 20.11 ) 

The price fixed for PVC is more than the inter- 
national price, The industry has suggested that in 
fixing the prices the Price Fixation Committee should 
take into c cnsidcrat'j on the prevailing prices of PVC in 
Japan and Italy. - • : 

( Para 20.12 ) 

Due to limited financial resources, the small 
scale sector of the' industry has urged that the State 
Government agency should arrange stocks of the imported 
raw materials and release them to the small units on 
the basis of their export performance. 

. ( Para 20,13 ) 

Though the PVC cables of less than 1.1 KV with 
oopper conductors are' entitled to 90 'per cent import 
replenishment, the recent amendment to the ITC Policy 
restricting the .imports of copper ingots, wire bars etc. 
to 20 per 'cent of this, has affected the economics of 
exports and. exporting pricing. The industry is also 
experiencing, considerable delay in procuring the import 
licenoes and has urged that" freedom, may be allowed to 
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inport iters in the shopping list without restriction 
vdthin the overall repleni3hnent. 

( Paras 20.14 t 20.15 ) 

normally the delivery period for PVC cables 
and wires does not exceed 12 nontho. Therefore the 
induotry does not benefit fron the directive of regis- 
tration of export contracts with over 12 nenths delivery 
period. For sinplicity of procedure the induotry has 
desired the benefit of registration of export contracts 
be extended to all contracts irrespective of their delivery 
perf.013. 

( Pars 20.16 ) 


Export Pronsocts 

A real beginning in the exports of PVC csbles 
nnd wires was node by India rocently snd the (juhllty 
is intern tienolly accepted. Duo to extensive elec- 
trification progrnnr.es in "cot Aoin ar.d African countries, 
-.•rherc there is a good potential, the exports of PVC 
cables snd vires free I'.nbarsshtro ere expected to be around 
Us 1.50 crorcc by 1973-74 no against the present level of 
Kn 29 InVho. 

( Para 20,19 ) 


21 . Electric intern 
Production ar.d Exports 
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the country at 2.7 million H.P. for the production of 
electric motors, this was fully utilised till the 1967, 
mainly due to the co-ordinated efforts of the industry 
and the various State Electricity Boards* The production 
in the year 1968 'was far below the installed capacity 
due to shortage of raw materials. During 1968-69, the 
production of electric motors in the country was 2.3 
lakh numbers and -in Maharashtra nearly 1 lakh numbers. 

The country is still importing special purpose electric 
motors, mostly above 200 H.P. , useful for traction and 
major power projects. The production capacity by 1973-74 
in the country for electric motors above 200 H.P. is 
reckoned at 1.63 million H.P. The exports of electric 
motors from India are mainly in- the range of 3 H.P. to 
20 H.P. Besides bare electric motors, the exports from 
the country include those which form integral parts of 
several machineries. During 1968-69, the exports of bare 
electric motors from the country were to the extent of 
Rs 13 lakhs, of which Maharashtra’s exports amounted to 
Rs 10 lakhs. 

(Paras 21.4 to 21.6) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The major problem faced by the electric motor 
industry was in respect of raw materials like eleotrical 
steel sheets, alloy steel for bearings and CRCA sheets. 
The indigenous production of electrolytio copper is 
insufficient to meet the demands of the electric motor 
industry and most of the industries’ requirements are 
being met by imported copper. The electric motor manu- 
facturers were finding it difficult to" a ehi bye their 
production targets with rising prices of 


copper and 
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restricted inporta of the sane. It ia suggested that 
the KfcrC in consultation with IEIA should assess the annual 
reo.uirenents of copper hy this industry and take up the 
question with the liinistry of Foreign Trade for liberal 
inporto of this iten. The electric notor industry, parti- 
cularly the snail scale sector is experiencing severe 
shortage ofacno testing equipment] like balancing unit 
and coil circuit testing equipment. A common facility 
centre may not he feasible since the electric motors nre to 
he tested individually. The State Directorate of Indus- 
tries may assess the actual requirements of testing 
equipment and take it up vrith Ministry of Foreign Trade 
for imports of these hy the individual units. There is 
olso n ohortage of suitable skilled labour for this 
industry. It will be advantageous if the State Depart- 
ment of Technical Education deoigns the curriculnm to 
suit the manufacturing process of electric motors, in 
consults' ion with IEiA. In view of tnc opinion tbnt the 
existing rates of export incentives nro inadequate to the 
industry, the EEPC may examine the cost data in renpeet 
of lending units nnd take it up vrith the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade. 


( Paras 21.8 to 21.12 ) 
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as parts of different indus trial machines* It is anticipated 
that exports of electric motors from Maharashtra will he 
of the order of Rs 35 lakhs by 1973-74 s$ against Rs 10 
lakhs during 1968-69. 

( 21.14 ) 

22. Electric Pans 


Production and Exports 

•" There are about 100 manufacturers India, out 
of which 15 are in the organised sector. There are 15 
units in Maharashtra producing electric fans. The installed 
capacity for the production of 14.9 lakh numbers of elec- 
tric fans in India including Maharashtra is being fully 
utilised. The production of electric fans in the country 
during 1 968-was 14.7 lakh numbers of which 4*8 lakh numbers 
were produced in Maharashtra. 90 per cent of the pro- 
duction in the country is from the organised sector. 

Ruling 1968-69, the exports of electric fans and spares 
from the country were of the order of Rs 196 lakhs, with 
exports from Maharashtra at Rs 24 lakhs. 

(Paras 22.3 & 22.4) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The industry has been facing considerable difficulties 
in obtaining copper, copper wire, in-chrome wire, steel 
sheets for stamping and CROA sheets on account of which 
planned production and delivery schedules are seriously 
affected. Although ISI have evolved standards for this 
industry, there have been complaints of export of defective 
goods. The PGTD and the Export Inspection Council may 
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study the defects in our electric fans in detail and if 
necessary allow the industry to inport few essential 
conponents till the quality is improved of the indigenous 
components. Due to increased cost of production during 
the last few years, the existing rates of export assistance 
are felt inadequate by the industry. The SE?C nay study the 
cost data and cake recommendations to the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade accordingly. Frequent change in the ocean 
freights is one of the major problems faced by thia 
industry. Tnc exports nay improve if freight rates 
remain unchanged for at least next three years. The 
exports are also expected to increase if the frequency of 
noilingsto some important ports cf West Asia and Sudan, in 
increased. An BS3 standards are more popular in export 
markets , tho ISI will have to study thorn in greater detail 
to find out an acceptable solution. Electric fans industry shi 
to posted with details of improved designs and market trondn 
and in this respect the EEPC in consultation with IEMA 
should endeavour to undertake periodical nnrket surveys to 
obtain up-to-date information. 
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23. Electric lamps and Fluorescent T u bes 

Production and Exports f 

Out of about 20 large and medium scale units 
producing electric lamps and fluorescent tubes in the 
country, two units are situated in Maharashtra - one 
producing GLS lamps and fluorescent tubes and the other 
only incandescent lamps. The State accounts for only 
4 per cent of the installed capacity for incandescent 
lanps and 21 per cent for fluorescent tubes in the country. 

As there are only a handful of units located in Maharashtra 
State, the share of State’s production Of electric lamps 
and fluorescent tubes in the country is very little. 

During 1968, the production of incandescent filament lamps 
in the country was 845 lakh numbers of which only 25 lakh 
numbers were produced in Maharashtra. The State produced 
15 lakh numbers of fluorescent lamps out of 77 lakh numbers 
produced in India. The installed capacity in India and 
Maharashtra, however, is fully utilised. During 1968-69 
the all -India exports of electric lamps and tubes voro 
worth Rs 16 lakhs, exports from Maharashtra being nil. 
However during the calender year 1969 nearly Rs 12 lakhs 
worth of electric lamps and tubes were exported from 
Maharashtra. 

(Paras 23.3 to 23.5) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The industry is experiencing considerable procedural 
delays in procuring import licences, which giro granted 
against various credits, for items like tungsten and 
molybdenum wires, and brass. One of the leading units in 
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I'aharashtra could not undertake expansion ns licence for 
inports wa 3 not granted by the Government. The unit needs 
acne more imported machine ly. At least in one case in the 
State, the unit has stopped exports due to delay in 
realising the export assistance. The existing export 
assistance nay have to ho considerably increased to effect 
significant exports. Though advanced techniques arc being 
adopted for export packaging of lnnpa and tubes, the 
industry has to inport additional machinery to progrosoivel 
neohaniso the packaging process for, export purposed, it 
io suggested that the Indian Institute of Packaging my 
make a study of the problems of packaging of electric lnnpo 
and fluoroscent tubes for the benefit of the industry. 

(Paras 23.6 to 25 . 9 ) 

Export Proonectn 

India's exports of electric lamps nr.d tubes have 
doubled during the last 3 yenro. The leading unit in 
Knharnshtro has c world reputed brand nano, tut has lir.ita- 
ticno in expanding its production. If capacity in 
increased the exports from the Gtate could be expected 
to roach P.s 25 lakhn by 1973-71 as agalint Ha 12 
at pronent. 

( Hnra 23. 11 ) 

21. rlectrlcal Acco"sorl r n ft Arrltaaera 


1, Kjrctrlc*! 



r 
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switch hoards etc. During 1968-69 production of brass 
lamp holders in India amounted to 0.9 lakh numbers of 
which production, in Maharashtra was estimated at 0.2 
lakh numbers. Out of the total production of 21.4 lakh 
numbers of plastic, electrical accessories, production in 
Maharashtra was estimated at 12 lakh numbers. As against 
all .India exports of Hs 29-02 lakhs the share of Maharashtr 
was b 17*1 3 lakhs during 1 968-69. Main markets are Kuwait, 
Burma, Malaysia, Iran, Iraq, etc. 

(Paras 24.2 to 24.4) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The industry is facing difficulty in regard to 
procurement of brass tubes for the manufacture of lamp 
hrolders as these are banned for imports. The indigenous 
brass tubes show thickness variations which affect the 
quality of production. Due to the poor quality of steel 
tubes and lack of adequate plastic materials change-over 
to these .materials is difficult. Moreover, chrome plating 
for steel tubes increases the basic cost of production. 
Similarly import of brass coated tin- plates are allowed 
only on a restricted scale. It is suggested that the 
DGTD and the Ministry of Foreign Trade may examine the 
requirements of various raw materials for this industry 
and make provision for adequate imports if necessary. 

( Para -24.-5 ) 

•Import replenishment of 40 per cent frr non-plastic 

electrical accessories and 30 per cent for plastic 

1 

•electrical accessories is reported to be inadequate, as the 
industry requires materials like waste tin plates (brass 
coated)' U.F. moulding powder and brass materials. 


( Para 24.6 ) 
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As electric.il Accessories are ‘being exported under 
various brands, the image of Indian products is not being 
projected properly. It would be advantageous if a 
consortium should be formed and products exported under 
few brands names only. 

( Para 24.7 ) 

Expor t Proaoect3 

In view of continuous demand for those items all 
over the world and the Indian industry being in a position 
to meet specific requirements, it is expected that exports 
of tneso items fren Maharashtra will rise to Es 1 croro 
fretn the present level of Rs 17 lakhs by 1973-74. 

( Para 24. 8 ) 


II. Electrical Appliances 
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Probl ems of P roduction end Export 

i - - m - — — t ....... - - ■ - — — ... • • — 

Pile i&dustry reported that due to the delay in the 
supply of the required specifications of steel sheets it 
was not possible to plan production. The industry’s 
experience was that as against . indicated specifications 
the actual supplies of steel sheets wcfe of different 
guage8 e What ere as the import of heating elements was 
banned, indigenous supplies were of poor quality. MSSIDC 
may assess the steel sheet requirements of the industry 
so as to place bulk order with the public sector plants. 

( Para 24.12 ) 

The Survey revealed that the majority of the units 
were adopting out-dated methods of production and lack 
minimum testing facilities. For exports, it is absolutely 
necessary -that industry follows general and safety require- 
mentglaid down by the ISI. It. is necessary that these 
items should be brought within the purview of quality 
control and pre shipment inspection. 

( Para 24.13 .) 

As the industry is located in the small scale sector, 
it is necessary that an agency like-MSSIDC should arrange 
display of quality goods on behalf of these units in the 
sh owroons managed by the STC in different countries. 

( Para 24.14 ) 

Export Prospects 

There are excellent -prospects for exports to. 
various countries of West Asia and South East Asia. The 
industry in Maharashtra can raise its exports to Rs 1 crore 
from the present level of Rs 10.49 lakhs if the quality of 
its goods is imprcvecU 


( Para 24.15 ) 



25. Dry nnd Storage 3attcries 


Production and Exports 

Out of 4 units cnnufncturlng dry bnttorics nnd 13 
units, storage batteries, 2 and 5 units respectively 
are situated in Maharashtra. In dry and storace batteries 
the installed capacity in Maharashtra is around 40 per 
cent of that in India. The industry is also working to 
full capacity in the country as well as in tno Stato. 
During 1963, the production of dry batteries in the 
country was 4085 lakh nunbers and in Maharashtra 1520 lakh 
numbers. During the sane year production of storage 
batteries in India was 8.7 lakh nunbers nnj in Maharashtra 
3.4 lakh nunbers. She export of dry nnd storage batteries 
together during 1968-69 fros the country was around Ho 183 
lakhs, of which Maharashtra's shore mounted to ?o 15 
-lakhs. The exports of accunsulotoro alone from India 
mounted to Hs 70 Inkho during 1968-69. 

(Paras 25.4 to 25.6) 

Problem of Production nr-d Dmort 
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lead has very insignificant production compared to the 
all India demand. Having to import lead from ^distant 
countries like the U.S.A. , Canada and Mexico, the industry 
is experiencing considerable difficulties in maintaining 
production. It is recommended that the EEPC should take 
up with fie Ministry of Foreign Trade the question of 
granting liberal import licences t o battery manufacturers* 
The MMTC may be allowed to store the imported raw materials 
in warehouses in Bombay for quicker releases to the manu- 
facturers to'mect to' their production and export . 

requirements, (Parae25.8to25.il) 


Export Prospect s 

This is an export oriented industry wi th a record of 
good past export performance in spite of severe competition 
from countries like Japan, the U.K. and the U. S„A. There 
is a further need for diversification of markets. The 
exports of dry and storage batteries from Maharashtra are 
expected to reach Rs 120 lakhs by 1971-72 from tbe present 
level of Rs 15 lakhs. 

( Para 25.12 ) 


2 6 . Electrodes and Welding Equipment 
Production and E xports 

Out of 69 manufacturers in India - 20 units being in 
the organised sector -*16 are situated in Maharashtra. 
Capacity utilisation in the country was 78 per cent in 
gas welding equipment, 88 per cent in electric welding 
equipment and more than 100 per cent in are welding 
••■el-ectrodes. The corresponding percent ages for Maharashtra 
wore 100 per cent in welding machinery and 40 per cent in 
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electrodes. The industry was one of the worst hit during 
the recession period. The production of welding equipment 
in India during 1963 was of the order of Hs l.l crorcs 
and that of are welding electro! es 203 nillion running 
noteim. Correspondingly the production in Maharashtra was 
He 55 lakhs and 41.5 nillion running looters respectively. 
Of the total exports of welding equipment end electrodes 
fron the country amounting to Rs 25.6 lakhs, the exports 
from Maharashtra wore Ho 5.5 lakhs . 

(Paras 26.4 & 26.5) 

Problems of Production and Export 

Aoart fron under-utilisation of capacity the main 
problem of the industry in the high coot of essential raw 
materials like clootrode quality billets and rutile, on 
compared to UfC prices. The electrode quality steel being 
available to the industry in the form of billets or rods, 
hove to be redrawn into wlrco of required oisen, which is 
carried out in the units which are located far away from 
the places where billots and rods are available. The 
transport charges incurred add to the basic production 
costa. On the other hand the overseas manufacturers hive 
the distinct advantage of receiving the electrode vires 
in rcadjvrndc condition and to the required nir r s, ns all 
the operations arc carried cut at one piece ly BjcelnH e.*1 
wire drawing units. 
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grinding facilities within the State,, These are available 
at Calcutta at present. For export production, the 
State Government could offer a partial subsidy to help 
the industry recover a part of the expenses, 

( Paras 26.10 & 26,11 ) 

The electrodes manufactured in India are being 
exported to some developed countries like Hungary, USSR, 
etc. for manufacturing wagons and structures. However, 
due to import substitution the quality of Indian electrodes 
is deteriorating giving smoke and bad smell. The Indian 
Institute of Welding, already busy in revising standards, 
should also diversify its activities to suggest ways and 
means to bring down the cost of production. 

(Paras 26.12 & 26.13) 

The electrodes being susceptible to moisture 
effects, the exporters are handicapped for want of con- 
tainer service. The freight rates for this item are also 
very high, being nearly three times that paid by 
Japanese counterparts. It is suggested that the Western 
India Shippers’ Association -should examine the ocean 
freight rates va this it.em tt 

(Paras 26.15 & 26, 16) 

E xport Prospects 

Besides the exports being made to the advanced 
countries, the prospects are also bright in the developing 
South East Asian countries. It is estimated that exports 
from Maharashtra will reach Rs 20 lakhs by 1 973-74 from 
the present level of Rs 5.5 lakhs. 


( Para 26.17 ) 
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27. Public Address ?ouirrn~"t 


?r cduc ' l ~*.. on d Px-cr^s 

There arc 10 small scale manufacturers of public address 
equipment in the country of which 4 units arc located in 
the Maharashtra. The production of public address equip- 
ment in the country during 196C-C'’ V'S estimated at Re 70 
lakhs, and the pr_’ 'Ction in Kaicrisa-ra State at Re IS 
lakhs. The utilisation of capacity in the State is about 
50 per cent as aGainst 40 to 45 per cent in the country. 

The exports during the same yearrerc worth Rs 8.67 lakhs 
from India and Rs 14,000 fren Maharashtra. 

(Paras 27.2 to 27.4) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The industry i3 largely dependant on brought out 
components both indigenous and imported end those arc 
obtained at high cost3. Indigenous ccrpor.ants like 
resistors, capacitors, valves, rectifiers etc. are very 
costly as compared to those available to the Japanese 
industry. 
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utilisation of import licence is consequently only 50 
per cent. .If the quality of . the Indian product has to 
he improved , the import policy for the components of 
public address equipment will have to be more liberate 

( Para 27.6 ) 

Export Prospects j 

The present trend in the export of public address 
equipment from- India indicates that the products from the 
country are receiving more and more acceptance in the 
overseas market. However as the exports from Maharashtra 
have been very small so far, it is difficult to estimate 
the exports in future. 


( Para 27-11 ) 



VOHRS III 


CHEMICALS & ALLIES PHOHJCTS 


1 . Chenical Industry In Maharashtra 


ISaharaabtra has one of the largest centres of chenical 
industry in India. This is located in the Western part of 
the State and comprises refineries, petrochemical complexes, 
fertiliser plants and a vast network of large and small 
organic and inorganic chenical units. The industry is concen- 
trated mostly around Bombay - especially in the Tranc-Thana 
Creek and Kalyan-Thana area. Availability of ontrepreneural 
skill, forking capital, port and market facilities, favourable 
industrial climate and skilled labour ore some of the major 
factors for the concentration of chemical industry in 
Ha hnranhtra. 

(Porao 1.1 to 1.4) 


Production 

I'shnraohtro is a major producer of many organic and 
inorganic chemicals. The State accounts almost for the 
entiro production of certain chemicals such nr borax nr.d boric 
acid, vanadium pentnoxido cntnlynt, potaooiun pciranginat'’, 
liydi ogen peroxide, etc. In respect of other c lKnic.nl n like 
nitric acid, phonphorlc acid, oodiur. sulphate, copper rulrhatn, 
the contribution of Hnharnshtrs is quite cigrlilcani. An 
regards organic chemicals, Maharashtra accounts for more than 
P5 per cent of the total production of nlcohoi in the 
country. With the petrochemical complcxcr coming up in the 
State, It is anticipated that n wide range of organic 
ckimic.nl r.nr. materials trill bo nvailoMe 1r. inert using 
ruin; it ics. 

( Pa ra o 1.5 A 1 . £ ) 


r. ICO 
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E xpo rts 

It is eestimated that Maharashtra accounts for more 
than 80 per cent of the total exports of chemicals from 
India. The State has a sizeable share in the export of 
items such as rare earth chlorides, chlorine, hydrochloric 
acid, aluminium sulphate, zinc salts, potassium permanganate, 
vanadium pentaoxide catalyst, sodium hydrosulphite, 
b ic hr omates , e tc . 

(Paras 1.7 & 1.8) 

Problems o f Production 

One of the major problems facing the chemical 
industry in the State is the non-avai lab! lily of sufficient raw 
raw materials such as benzene and toluene. The development 
of petrochemical complexes in this context is vital for rhe 
future development of chemical industry and since all the 
major petrochemical complexes are located in Maharashtra, 
it would be necessary to extend all the facilities to 
these units « 

(Para- 1.11) 

Many of the exporters in the State do not get 
necessary licences for import of many of the raw materials 
either because they are banned or restricted under AIT policy. 
The raw materials, the imports of which are canalised 
through the State trading organisation^, are not avails.!! e 
in time and also the price at which they are offered are 
very high. 

(Para. 1.12) 

One of the major reasons for high cost of production 
of many items of the industry is that the international 
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prices of some of the raw materials -used in the chemical 
industry arc muchslower than that of Indian prices . The 
industry pleaded that if raw materials are supplied at 
international or reasonable prices, cost of production 
will come clawn./raking our products competitive in over- 
seas markets , let another factor for the hirh cc3t of 
production is various levies ouch as sales tax and octroi, 

(far as 1.13 £: 1.14) 

Tor.- availability and the high cost of requisite 
containers for packing are also problems faced by the 
industry in tae State. The industry pleaded for the ieport 
of stool sheets for manufacturing barrels against experts 
of these itesa. 

'TVir.a 1.141 
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P roduc tion an d Exports 

Si:: Ox the 28 units rcanu factor ing caustic, coda in 
the country are in Llaharash tra 4 The total installed 
capacity in the country is about 3. 78 lakh tonnes and 
that in itnkarashira about 80000 tonnes . Iroduction of 
caustic soda in the State has been increasing and presently 
the State accounts lor 28 per cent of al] India production, 
xbe entire e:rsorts of caustic soda from tne country amounting 
to Fs 33.734 ■ during 1968-69 v/ere from riahar as htra . he pal 
is the major export market.. 

(Paras 2.1 to 2.6) 

Pr obi cios of P r o due t ion_ an d Bxp or t 


High price of mercury, a major raw material needed 
for the industry and the non availability of mercury in 
time due to delay in supplies by i-uITO and delay in allot- 
ment of -/wagons for carrying salt from Gujarat are seme of 
the major problems faced by the industry in the State. 


(Paras 2.7 £ . 2.8) 


In view of a significant share of electricity in the 
cost of production of caustic soda, it is recommended that 
the Basic Chemicals HPC may examine the ~ s structure of 
the industry with a view to taking up the question of op.ijp'tir 
of electricity duty and also lov;er electricity tariff for 
export production. 

(Para 2.9) 

Since the cost of production of caustic soda in the 
country is high making it uncompetitive in overseas markets, 
attempts should be made to use increasingly the by products 
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of caustic soda, i.e. chlorine and hydrochloric acid with 
a view to at least partially covering the loss on exports 
of caustic soda. 


P rport Prospects 


(Para 2.10) 


notinaten cade by Planning Cocoiscion indicate an 
exportable surplus of 90,000 tonnes of caustic soda in the 
country by 1975—76 and Maharashtra would have a tcator share 
in it. 

(Para 2.11) 


3. Hydroc hloric A cid 
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iifficulties in procuring:, steel barrels. Under the existing 
procedure , exporters hare to nominate barrel manufacturers for 
□.location of steel sheets against the exports of hydrochloric 
icid. Axoart from the delay in getting the allocation of steel 
sheets, the prices of indigenous steel are high. It is suggested 
That the Basic Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals and Soaps Bxport 
r-omotion Council may examine the requirement of steel sheets 
'or manufacturing steel barrels to be used for the export of 
lydrochloric acid ana take up the question of permitting 
.mports of these sheets against the exports :f hydrochloric 
.c id with the Ministry of Foreign Trade. Alternatively, the 
linistry may consider issuing licences in favour of exporters 
)f hydrochloric acid with a letter of authority in favour of 
Iindustan Steel or Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation, 

„f the stock is readily available with them. 

(Para 3*8) 


rrportt i-r os pacts 


There is an incr easing demand for hydrochloric acid 
Broad and the exports from the country may be about 10,000 
Tomes valued at Rs 60 lakhs by • 1973-74. Both G-ujarat 

mfi Maharashtra would have a share in this export, 

(Para 3.11) 


4* Chlorine 

’roducti on and Export s 


Six of the 21 units manufacturing chlorine in the c 
:ountry are in Maharashtra. Out of the total installed 
;apaeity in the country of about 1 .9 lakh tonnes Maharashtra 
up counts, for about 32 per cent. The State accounted for a 
production of 28,466 tonnes out of an all India production 
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of 90,000 tonnes in 1968. Ihe entire exports of chlorine ' 
from India to the tune of fc 2.4 lakhs in 1963-69 verc Iron 
Maharashtra. Ihe main export markets are Kir, •ait, Qatar 
and Iran. 

(Paras 4.1 to 4.3 and 4.5) 

Problems o f Produ c tion a nd .Exp ort 

lire to hie* 1 prices of steel sheets, the price cf 
cylinders ioialnbshigh, making the product ir. foreign 
marketdrsuncorpetitivo . The surveyed units suggested that 
they nay he allov/ed to import steel shcet3 agairot exports 
of chlorine. .41 ter natively, the Ministry of Foreign Irade 
may consider issuing licence in favour of exporters viih a 
letter of authority either in favour of Hindustan Steel or 
:?''X if the stock is readily available vith thee. As regards 
Jjffieullior of getting CCP for imported cylinders from 
Kuwait, it is understood that Basic Chcmicaln KtC has already 
taken up with concerned Govt. authorities. 
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entire quantity could be exported, export earnings could 
be Es 2 crores by 1973-74. 

(Para 4.10) 


5* H ydrog en Peroxide 
Pr odu ction and JEbgoorts 

There is only one unit in India, situated in Maha- 
rashtra, manufacturing hydrogen peroxide with an installed 
capacity of about 3000 tonnes per year. The production in 
1968'w as 3,032 . tonnes. In 1968-69, over 39 tonnes of 
hydrogen peroxide valued at Rs 87,320 were exported, Ceylon 
and UAR being the main markets. 

(Paras 5.2, 5*5 •& 5*6) 


Problems of Production and Expor t 

* ~~~ " - ‘ f * ^ 

» 

Ammoniu m sulphocyanide is the only imported raw 
material used in the manufacture of hydrogen peroxide* This 
raw material is not manufactured in the country. The manu- 
facturer of hydrogen peroxide experiences considerable 
difficulties in pro curings adequate quantity of sulphocyanide. 
It is therefore suggested that the Basic Chemicals, Pharmace- 
ut reals and Soaps Import Promotion Council may take up with 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade, the fixation cf import re- 
plenishment against the exports of hydrogen peroxide enabling 
the imports of the requisite quantity of sulphocyanide* 

(Para 5.7) 

Electricity charges account for a high proportion in 
the cost of production of hydrogen peroxide. In order to 
bring down the cost of production, it is suggested that the 
Basic Chemicals , Pharmaceuticals and Soaps Export Promotion 
Council may. after examination of the cost structure of the 
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industry, take up with the State Government, the question 
of exemption of electricity duty and charging lower tariff 
for export production. 

(Para 5*8) 

The excise duties of 10 per cent and 5 per cent ad 
valorem on sulphuric acid and caustic soda respectively , 
which are important raw materials in the manufacture of hyoi.., > . 
hydrogen peroxide, which nrc^not refunded nfiintt exp rir rny 
be taken into consideration while fixing the rate of draw- 
back for hydrogen peroxide. 

(Para 5.9) 

.e xport Prospects 

With the establishment of additional capacity in the 
State, it cay be possible to increase the exports of hydrogen 
peroxide to 100 tonnes valued at approximately fc 2.0 lakhs 
by 1973-74, 
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Prob lems of Pr oduc tion and .J^xporjt 

Amongst the raw materials needed for the industry, 
the price of potassium chloride, which is supplied by the 
State Trading Corporation is found to be higher than inter- 
national prices and delay in the issue of licences for the 
import of magnettedoc lectrodes affects p reduction. Reduction 
in the price of potassium chloride would reduce the cost of 
production of this item. Similarly, electricity supplied to 
the industry may be exempted from duty in view of the fact 
that potassium chlorate is used for the manufacture of 
materials needed for defence purpdses, 

(paras 6.6 & 6,7) 

Exp or t Prosp ect s' 

In spite of the good overseas demand for this product, 
in view of the increasing demand for this item in the country, 
export of this item can be visualised only os a long term 
proposition. Exports of this item would necessitate grant 
of expansion in the capacity to the units manufacturing 
this item. 

(Para 6.8) 

7 • S ulp huric Acid 

Produ ction an d Experts 7 

There care 66 units in the organised sector manu- 
facturing sulphuric acid of which 12 units are in Maharashtra. 
The total installed capacity in the country is 1S«4 lakh 
tonnes, of which Maharashtra accounts for about 2 lakh 
tonnes. In 1968, 'the total production of sulphuric acid 
in the country was 984 tonnes and Maharashtra contributed 
146 tonnes. The exports of sulphuric acid witnessed a 



sudden rice from fe 39,000 in 1967-68 to £ 2.31 lakhs ir. 
1568-69, csinly due to increased offtake by Kuwait, the 
chare of ?t3hsrashtra in 1968-69 being 57 pen cent. 

(Paras 1.2 to 7.3) 

Trcblrrs of Production and ixocrt 

Sulphur is the tain raw material for the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid and the unite in the organised 
sectrr obtain their requirements from the State Trading 
Corporation. The surveyed units suggested that adequate 
arrangements should be cade by the STC fa- regular Dually 
and distribution of sulphur at res3 enable prices. 

(Pora 7.6) 

At present, sulphuric acid is eligible for o each 
accirtaneo of io per cent. The coot dots furnished by 
rno of the surveyed units in sic. port :t its slain for 
hi. her each onciotnr.co has been cremineu in th- Cnfuhn' 1 
rrp<rt "f t-.o Survey. 
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Exports during 1968-69 amounted to 15*030 litres valued at 
Es 2*05 lakhs, ITAR, Bulgaria and Rumania constitute the main 
export markets,, 

(Para;.; 8®1 to 8*4) 


Problems of Prod u ction and Expert 

Since the raw materials needed to he imported for 
the manufacture of this item are net included in the import 
replenishment scheme, the industry is facing the difficulty 
of getting its import requirements cleared every time from 
the authorities. Again in the absence of cash assistance, 
exports of this item do not prove to be profitable* Due to 
the shortage of mild steel in the country, drums in which 
vanadium pent oxide catalyst is packed, are also not easily 
a va ilable * 

(Par.is Co5 to 8„8) 

Exp ort Prospects 

With suitable cash assistance, exports of this item 
from the State can be expe'eted to reach 70 1 ,000 litres valued 
at Rs 10 lakhs by 1973-74* 

(Para 8*9) 

\ 

9 • Acetic Aci d 
Production and Exports 

Of the 6 units manufacturing acetic acid in the 
country, 4 are in Maharashtra 0 The State accounted- for 
6,378 tonnes out of an all-India production of 9*243 
tonnes during 1968* Exports of acetic acid both 'frcm 
India and Maharashtra have declined in the last three 
years* During 1968-69, Maharashtra accounted for 10 
p'er cent of total exports from India* 

( Pa ra 3 


972 to 9*5) 
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IrcblPrs of IT r5ucti.cn and Pxoort 

The industry in the State is faring ^sh-rtnge if 
alcohol, the coin rar notorial. The present each 
cf 10 per cent available against exprrtc in net repented to 
be adequate to make exports profitable. The cast data 
furnished by cr.e of the unite is exanined in the Oarnid'-niial 
Hepcrt of the Survey. 

(Paras 9.6 6. 9.7) 

Pxnrrt Prospects 

With regular supply of alcohol at reasonable p'icc 
and increased export assistance, exports of acetic acid 
fren the State cculd bo stepped up to F" 13 lakhs by 1°73~7'!, 
fren the present level of f.’ 6,000. 


(Prra 9.0) 
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' A t . present , e xp-o lire- -of pcta-e st urn jpeavnagans te--are 
'-eligible for cashL-a-saiertance of 1 5 per cent and import 
replenishment of 75 per cent of f o o,b 0 value* The surveyed 
units indicated that the export assistance is not adequate a 
The cost data furnished by one of the units is examined 
in the Confidential Report of the Survey* 

(Para 10.6) 

Export Prospects 

In view of the expansion plans for the capacity of 
the industry, it is envisaged that exports con he stepped 
up to a level of about.. 700 tonnes valued at Rs 20 lakhs 
by 1973-74* 

(Para 10,7) 

11. Alumini um S ulphat e and A lum 

r- ■■---■ I - II. i l l I r - I » ~~ - I • “ 

Production and Exports 

There are 31 units manufacturing aluminium sulphate 
and alum in the country, of which four units are situated 
in Ka haras htra « The State accounts for 30 per cent of 
installed capacity for aluminium sulphate and 15 per cent 
for alum in the country. In terms of production, 
Maharashtra's share is 15$ for aluminium sulphate and 37 
, per cent in the case of alum 0 Exports of aluminium sulphate 
and alum from India were of the order of Rs 17,9 lakhs, and 
■ Rs 1,3 lakhs respectively during 1968-69. Maharashtra f s 
contribution amounted to Rs 13 lakhs in the case of aluminium 
sulphate "and Rs 40,000 in respect of alum. The ma jor markets 
for aluminium sulphate are UAR, Ceylon, Kenya and Ethiopia • 
while for alum the EAR and Sudan constitute the main market* 

f t 

f ! ■ (Paras 11.2 to 11,5) 

i 

/ 




Problems of Production arj Zxport 


Bauxite vhich is sn Icp-rtart rav material has to 
be obtained from other State3 ar.c the supplies of the cone 
are irregular due to non-availability of railway vngens. 
The industry urged that for the rr^.vencrt't 'rff raw materials 
the railway authoritica chculd /iceord 'D' priority in 
reepect of allotment of wagons. 

(Pa ran 11.6 & 11.8) 

The industry reported that prices of gunny tags led 
gene up 'in the recent past and this had adversely nffecrec 
the cost of production. It won desired that ■'br export 
packaging, the row materials should br node available at 
ruitable prices. It is suggested that the mechanism lor 
the curoly of the packing materials to the industry at 
suitable prices may be evolved by t hr panic Chenienlc, 

II cmc-utlcnls and Soaps Import Promotion Council. 
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12. Borax and Boric Acid 


Production an d Export s 

Borax and boric acid are being produced in the 
country by one unit in Maharashtra. The installed 
capacity for borax is 12,700 tonnes and for boric acid, 
1,500 tonnes per annum and the production of these two 
items in 1968 amounted to 6,384 tonnes and 1,008 tonnes 
respectively. During 1966, about 213 t Dimes of borax 
valued ax Rs 1.9 lakhs were exported. There are no exports 
since then, mainly due to our uncompetitive prices. 

(Paras 12„2 to 12.4) 


E xport Prospe cts 

Although domestic consumption of borax and boric 
acid is likely to increase in future, in view of the 
anticipated expansion in the capacity of these items 
in the Stats, it may be possible to export 1,000 tonnes 
of borax and 100 tonnes of boric acid by 1973-74 . 

(Para 12,5) 


1 3 . B ichromates 
Production and Exports 

There are four large scale units in the country of 
which three are located in Maharashtra. The installed 
capacity of the industry in the country is 8,400 tonnes 
of which Maharashtra accounts for 5 5 400 tonnes. The 
production in India was of the order of 7? 900 tonnes 
in 1968 of which 5? 300 tonnes were produced in Maharashtra. 
Exports of bichromates from India (i.e. all from Maharashtra) 
were about Rs 40,000 in 1 968-69 » The main export markets 
are Iran, Iraq, Syria and Dew Zealand. 


(Paras 13.2 to 13.4) 
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Export Pr ospe cts 

Export prospects for these items would depend 
upon how far production cost could he reduced «. If 
necessary facilities are given to the industry, it is 
anticipated that exports will he of the order of 100 
tonnes valued at Rs 3 lakhs hy 1973-74. 

(Para 13.12) 

1 4 . Sodium Hydrosulphite 
Production and Exports 

Pour units have been licensed to manufacture sodium 
hydrosulphite in the country of which one is located in 
Maharashtra. The total installed capacity in the country 
is 13,220 tonnes of which the capacity of the- units in 
Maharashtra is 8,000 tonnes. Production of hydrosulphite 
in India amounted to 5,400 tonnes during 1968 of which 
Maharashtra contributed about 4,000 tonnes. EAR was the 
only market in 1967-68 importing sodium hydrosulphite 
worth Rs 5 lakhs from India. In 1968-69, however, the 
exports were 5 nil'„ Entire exports were made by the 
unit in Ma ha r a sht ra „ 

(Paras 14.1 to 14.3) 

Problems of Production and Export 

Sodium hydrosulphite faces the problem of trans- 
portation of salt from the Saurashtra region* Further, 
procurement of sulphur and mercury from the MMTO poses a 
major problem* 

• (Paras 14.5 & 14.7) 
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At present, there is no cash assistance on the 
e>port of this iten. The c ret data furnished by the 
industry fir fixation of suitable cash assistance is 
cxanined in the Confidential Report of the Report. 

(Para 14. C) 

Srport Prospects 

With the envisaged increase in cape city, the 
industry in Maharashtra would be able to export about 
3O0 tonneB valued at Fa 10 lakhs by 1975-74. 

(Para 14.9) 

15. Fthvl Alcohol 
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400 PPM* In the absence of any economic process, the 
problem of reduction of BOP value of the spent wash is 
acute « 

(Para 15.7) 

The distilleries in various states including 
Maharashtra have to pay heavy excise establishment charges 
amounting to about Rs 50,000 per unit, per year^ The 
industry has suggested that these establishment charges 
should be allowed to be added to the prices fixed under 
the Ethyl Alcohol (Price Control) Order, 1968. 

(Para 15.8) 

The stringent excise regulations were framed when 
ethyl-alcohol was mainly used in the manufacture of potable 
liquor e Further > the variations in excise duties in various - 
states are causing hardships to the distilleries in marketing 
their finished products „ The industry has urged for uniform 
excise regulations in the country keeping in view its use as 
industrial raw material. 

(Para 15.9) 

At present, the exports of ethyl alcohol are entitled 
to a cash assistance of 10 per cent. The claim of the 
industry for enhanced cash assistance has been examined in 
the Confidential Report of the Survey, 

( Para 15.12) 

E xport Prospects 

The future demand for ethyl alcohol as an industrial 
raw material in the country is likely to be adversely 
affected with the establishment of petro- chemical complexes. 
In view of the anticipated production of 300,000 kilolitres 
by .1973-74, it may be possible to have larger surpluses for 
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exports in a couple of years. It is expected that about 
40,000 kilolitres (it 1.S crores) of ethyl alcohol would 
be available for exports from the country. Of this, at 
least 9,000 kilolitres (fe 40 lakhs) fron liaharashtra could be 
exported. 

(Para 15,13) 

16. Barlnn Salts 
Production and Exports 

Out of the six units manufacturing barium calts in 
the country, two are in liaharaohtra. Phc total production 
of barium salts in the State is of the order of 4,000 
tonnes per annum. Phc entire exports of barium chloride 
nr.d barium sulphate to tie tunc of Ft 27,200 and fc 1,500 
respectively in 1968-69 wore from the State. 

(Paras 16.2 to 1G.5) 

P’vblrrss o f P roduction and Iscuo rt 

In the supply of both indigenous raw material :t such 
as barytc.i, recam coal and soda ash end imported raw naic'ri n ls 
such ao mercury and sulphur, the industry is facing diffi- 
culties on account of the non nvailnbility of railway vagonc 
in time for trar.spcr.aticn and on account of the irregular 
and insufficient supplies of imported i w ratcrlnlr iron 
tt." .' r ;r;o. 
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Export Prospe cts 

With suitable export assistance and consequent 
reduction in the cost of production, the State can look 
forward to exports of Rs 1 lakh worth of barium salts by 
1973-74. 

( Para 16.8) 


1 7 . Zinc S alt's 


Production and Exports 

There are seven units in India manufacturing zinc 
salts of which three are situated in Maharashtra. The 
installed capacity for zinc chloride in the country is 
1,240 tonnes of which Maharashtra accounts for 600 tonnes. 

The capacity for zinc sulphate is 1,000 tonnes in the 
country of which Maharashtra accounts for 750 tonnes • 

Almost 80 per cent of the production of zinc sulphate iii-- 
the country is accounted for by Maharashtra. In case of 
Zinc chloride, the State accounts for 25 to 30 per cent 
of the production. Of the. two salts, only zinc sulphate 
is being currently exported from the country. Exports 
from India (all from Maharashtra) were of the order of 
Rs 3»5 lakhs during 1968-69. Ceylon is the only market 
where it is being currently exported. 

(Paras 17.1 to 17.3 & 17* 

Problems of Production and Export 

Licences for Zinc are issued on a restricted basis. 

Even in regard to export promotion licences, there is a 
maximum limit of Rs 5,000. The industry pleaded that there 
should not be any limit as far as - export promotion licences 
are concerned. 


( Para 17.6) 
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Zinc salts arc eligible for import repler.isnmor.t 
of 60 per cent of the f.o.b. value. There is no cash 
assistance on exports. Tne claim of tea industry fox- 
suitable cash assistance has been examined in t l >c 
Confidential Report of tne Survey. 

(Para 17.8) 

Sailings for Colombo are announced many a tire 
but are subsequently cancelled. This results in delay 
in shipments. 

(I'tu a 17.10) 

Tj nort Prospects 

If suitable cacn assistance is giv.n exports cf 
Zinc sulphate could bo stepped up to 6.5 la 1 ho by 
1 075-74. Ac regards Zinc chloride, it ms pointed out 
that Indian prices being uncompetitive, it ould bo 
difficult to export tills iten for quite co: l tiro. 

(Pen 17.11) 

IS. Carbon Cg tr-rslorid" 
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Pr oblems of Pro duction and Export 

The main problem faced by the units in the State 
is the non-availability of power on a coniinous basis. 
Again, most of the manufacturing units are in the initial 
stages of production and are facing problems of corrosion, 
chocking, etc, 

(para 18,6) 

Export Prospects 

It will be difficult to assess the export prospects 
at this stage because exports are possible only when the 
internal requirements are met fully, 

(Para 18.7) 

19, P e t r o c'n e m i c a I s 
Productio n and Exports 

There are two main petrochemical complexes in the 
State. These manufacture a number of chemicals which 
serve as raw materials for the manufacture of various 
intermediates and chemicals by other processing units 
within the complex and units outside the complex. India 
is currently exporting only some of the organic solvents 
manufactured by petrochemical complexes. Exports during 
1968-69 amounted to Rs 25? 500. 

(Paras 19*1 to 19*8) 

Problems of Production and Export 

Naptha is one of the. most important raw materials. 
It is estimated that in Maharashtra the shortage of this 
material would be of the order of 6 lakh tonnes by 1975. 

In order to relieve the shortage, measures such as 
increasing the crude shortput of the refineries, 

.processing of lighter crudes, adjusting cut points to 
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increase naptha yields and cracking heavy oi3s would he 
necessary. T'ne two private sector refineries operating 
in the State should he given every encouragement to boost 
the production of naptha. 

(Paras 19.9 to 19.11) 

There are frequent power cuts experienced by ti.c 
petrochemical complexes in the State resulting in heavy 
losses in production. It is therefore essential that the 
State Government should cake adequate arrangonents for 
the supply of electricity to these units. 

(Para 19.12) 

In vie;; of the fact that heavy initial expenses 
are involved in setting up a petrochemical complex or 
its expansion, the State Government should cake long 
tore loans available to the enti eprcn^urD through 
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Tiie construction of the Thana Creek bridge which 
would help chemicals industry in Thana to a great extent 
is being delayed for a considerable time. Tie State 
Government should take adequate steps to get this bridge 
built up expeditiously, 

( Para 19,16) 

Export Prospects ; 

As the petrochemicals industry in India is still 
busy in equipping itself to meet the requirements of chemicals 
industry in the country, it would be difficult to assess 
the export potential at this stage. 

(Para 19.17) 


20- Manganese Sulphate 


Pro duction and Expor ts 

There are three units producing manganese sulphate 
in the State, The installed capacity is 500 tonnes per 
annum. Production amounted to 325 tonnes during 1968. 

Exports from India (all from Maharashtra.) amounted to 
Fs 62,000 in 1968-69. 

(Paras 20.2 to 20,5) 

Problems of Prod uct ion an d Ex port 

In view of the small, scale nature of the industry 
in the State, the manufacturers find it difficult to get 
regular supplies of raw materials such as manganese dioxide 
and sulphuric acid. The excise duty on sulphuric acid 
(10 per cent) which is passed on to them by the suppliers, 
is not refunded against exports imposing considerable 
burden on the industry, lack of export marketing information 
and lack of adequate finance are the other problems faced 
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by the industry in the State 

(Para 20.6) 

Export Pros-octs 

If adequate assistance is extended to the industry, 
it should he possible to step up exports to 100 'conno3 
valued at Fs 1 lath by 1973 - 74 . 


(Para 20.7) 
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the advanced countries. Also a continuous study- of 
overseas markets would be necessary. 

(Par's 21.11 & 21. 

She- Survey indicated that there was a need for an 
analytical laboratory in Bombay for testing tasic drugs 
and pharmaceuticals and chemicals. 

(Para 21.12) 

The management of medicinal herbs and plantation 
in the country should be improved to cater to the modern 
drugs industry. Also if the crude drugs ore sent in 
the form of fine chemicals and extracts, these would 
bring pore foreign exchange. 

(Para 21.13) 

F.xport Prospects 

Tne industry has expressed confidence that if 
certain difficulties as mentioned earlier c"~c eolved, 
lac industry can raise its exports and fulfil the 
obligation to export a minimum 5 per cent of its 
production as envisaged in government policies. 


(Para 21.15) 



C* *1 OO 

» ) t ^ 


I r rh 3 e m n of ?r o dn c t i c n a 33 d Fx r or t 


Lcr.cn grass, from which 3 omen fro re oil, an 1 11 n ?rtsnt 
rav; material for the industry, is extra cted , is grown only 
in Kerala and one to the high internal demand for lemon 
grass oil from other user ir.dustri r a , a no h aa soaps, its 
prices have shot no in recent years. Since the K on Iran 
ref ion in the State has been found suitable for growing 
lemon rra cs , the State Forest department may try pin uta t ion 
of this crop 133 the State. Lemon crass oil itself is nn 
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(Paras 22,1 6. 22, 8 ) 

Since the present export incentives of 15 per cent 
cash assistance and 2.0 per cent import rep! en is hir.cn t are 
not fully covering the cent of production of beta ionone 
in the country, regular supply of lemon grass oil at 
reasonable prices would be an additional incentive for 
the promotion of exports. 

(paj-a 22.9) 


r rep or t r r 0 so e c t s 

If facilities are made available to the Industry, 
it should be possible to envisage an export of 80 tonnes 
of beta ionone from the State by 1973-74 ° 

(Para 22.10) 
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23. Yitaaia-A 


Production and Esparto 

Vitanin-A is being manufactured by two units in 
the country, both of which ore located in Bombay. The 
total installed capacity of the industry of ?5 ie 
being utilised fully and the production m 1908 amounted 
to 30 IT.TJ. Pakistan was the rain export market unto 
1965. Burins 1968-69 exports amounted to fe 1.280 and 
Kenya, Sudan and Ethiopia constituted the major markets. 

(Paras 23.2 to 23.5) 

Pi-port P rospects 

Vi cnrin-A is manufactured from beta icnone, v.hich 
itself is being exported in significant quantities fron 
the cc jr.tr v presurably for its conversion into Vitamin 
A. /Ithouyh ootio inprovenent in the export pcrfonr-nco 
in recscct cf V.tcrir.-A fron the country ray bo expected 
in vic.7 cf t^e export obligation of the industry, 
piropoctc of any rubatnntiel mcrcooo in the exports 
ere not encouraging. 


24. Vitamin P-1 2 
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Turing 1967-68 exports of vitamin B-12 amounted to 30 
kgs valued at Rs 20,512, Practically the entire exports 
were from Maharashtra. During 1968-69, however, there 
were no exports from the State. The principal export 
markets are Austria, Kenya, Malaysia, Qutar and the USA. 

(Paras 24.1 to 24.3) 

P roblems of Production and Exp ort 

Non-availability of adequate quantity of beet 
molasses is the main problem of the industry hampering 
the production programmes ' of the units. 

(Para 24.4) 

Vitamin B-12 is eligible for a cash assistance of 
15 per cent and import replenishment of 20 per cent of 
f. o.b. value, plus an additional cash assistance of 5 
per cent for improved export performance. The industry 
pointed out that the import replenishment is inadequate. 

(Para 24.5) 

The industry has been facing considerable difficulty 
in obtaining- the packaging material such as glass vials and 

bottles, printed cartons, grey board boxes, corrugated 
boxes, wooden cases, aluminium foils, etc. particularly 
at short notice,, The Basic Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals 
and Soaps Export Promotion Council may examine the packaging 
requirements of the industry and take up with the Ministry 
of Foreign. Trade the question of allowing import of packaging 
materials within the replenishment scheme. 

(Para 24.6) 

Export Prospects 

The internal demand for vitamin B-12* is on the 
increase. The prospects of exports will therefore become 
bright only after the internal demand is completely met. 

(Para 24.7) 
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25. Bismth S3 Its 
Production and reports 

There are five units in the e cur.try nsnuf? cturing 
various bismuth salts. One unit in Bonboy manufactures 
bismuth carbonate and nitrate. The inrtalled capacity 
of oil bismuth salts in KS harasbtra is of the order of 
62,000 kgs. The production of bienuth salts in the State 
amounted to 4,447 kgs in 1968. Exports cf bionuth celts 
frrm India increased considerably from it 5)000 in 1966-67 
to E‘ 2.8 lakhs in 1968-69. The Survey revealed that r.vpcr 
free I'aharcrhtra increased fron Ik 1.04 lakhs in 1963 to 
F- 1.31 lakhs in 1969. Netherlands ncccuntod for over 55 
per cent of the total exports, followed by 1711? and ?7cot 
Germany. 

(Por3o 25.2 to 25.6) 

p -a-.y .a -.-; of Productian end Export 

lion-availability cf bisnuth netnl in adequate 
quantities md at reasonable prices has been hampering 
the manufacture of biocuth ralto in the State. Ilanu- 
fnctuicru Lave to purchase raw nateriala in the open 
market at exorbitant priceo. 

(ran a 25.7 4- C'.P) 

The ir.Iuscry pleaded that the prre'T.t cc-f; no* let mec 
md l-pcst -"ilcniah-ent ratcc are not r.d'qu. tt rr.i tint 
hlrruth ce*a3 should bo supplied at interna tl anal prl'sj, 

(I .'in 23.9) 

Tre e "* kmyda 

If the baric raw material vis., Mr. ..i:, *.•*'! L> 
safe r •.-•■ll-’t !<• , tt.c industry In ccr.fiilcr.t tint opoif: 
r.-ujt! lr.~r'a;,' tc. strut Er C5 lab hi: by 1973-74. 


( 1 m f j . ! 1 ) 
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26. Citric Aci d 
Product! on. and Ex • ports 

There is only one unit in the country, situated in 
Maharashtra, manufacturing citric acid, with an installed 
capacity of 1,500 tonnes per year. The production in 
1968-69 amounted to only 167 tonnes. There were no 
exports in 1968-69 -and insignificant exports in the 
earlier years. 

(paras 26.2 & 26.3) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The major problem is the non-availability of 
essential raw material, i.e . calcium nitrate. 

(Para 26.5) 

At present citric acid is not entitled to any export 
assistance. The c cst data furnished in support of fixing 
suitable cash assistance for this item has been examined 
in the Confidential Report of the Survey. 

(Para 26.7) 

Export Prospect s 

The citric acid industry in. the State is on the 
threshold of production. Research work on the possibility 
of manufacturing citric acid from sugarcane molasses is in 
progress. It is therefore very difficult to assess the 
export prospects at this stage. 


(Paras 26 c 6 & 26.8) 
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27 Medicinal Caster Oil 
Production and Exports 

There are 5 units in the country engaged in manu- 
facturing nedicinal castor oil, 3 of then located 
in Maharashtra, The total installed capacity of tte 
units in Maharashtra is around 7,5 00 t ounce, as against 
that of 40,000 tonnes in the country. Production of 
CDstor oil 3a the country is around 35,000 tonnes, of 
which Maharashtra accounts for about 4,920 tonnes. 

Exports of codicinnl castor oil amounted to Jt 79 lakhs 
during 19SC-69. Exports from Maharashtra amounted to 
R-. 43 lakhs. Castor oil BP ia exported to a number of 
ccuntrioo including Australia, Ceylon, Kenya, UAR, UK, 
Malaysia, Tanzania, Phillppinas, Hungary and Poland. 

(Para a 27.1 to 27.3) 

Problemn of trcductlcn and Export 

The industry has not been able to obtain the import 
of raw catcrialn ouch ns cactor seed, activated fill 7 cm 
earth, liyflorup-’r-cel, citric acid, and aromatic cair.lcsls, 
Ac rrgnrda castor s:cdo, theoo are procured from different 
ctntca and too manufacturers in Bcmbiy are required to pay 
the octroi of f 10 per tonne. The industry pleaded that 
if thin duty in refunded on exports of cootcr oil BP, it 
rculd bring relief to tnc inductry. 

fprirno 27.4 4 27.5) 

Even though the codicinnl cactor oil exported from 
Ir.dln ccrfo.Td in every respect to tiic BP ctrn'er.!, the 
If, — r ruthoritlec do not para thin item an n die .v 1 enter 
oil. It uould to in the ir.tcr.ici of the expert f-U t!-nt 
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ISI and Agmark authorities may consider having a separate 
standard for castor oil meant for exports so as to enable 
the industry to claim incentive on exports as in the case 
of other pharma ceut ical products „ 

(para 21 , 6 ) 

Medicinal castor oil is eligible for an import 
replenishment of 5 per cent of f. o,b* value* There is 
no cash assistance on exports. The industry pleaded that 
it should be treated as a pharmaceutical product and as 
such should be eligible for cash assistance. The cost 
data furnished by one of the units _in support of its claim 
has been examined in the Confidential Report of the 
Survey. 

(Para 27.7) 

The manufacturers have been finding it difficult to 
procure steel drums for packing castor oil meant for 
exports. The industry suggested that it should be 
allowed to import steel sheets for fabrication for 
exp ort pa clang « 

' . (Para 27«8) 


In case of shipments of bulk the steamers having • 
deep tanks are not available for export consignments. 

This item should be given cargo treatment and that water 
Should -not be carried through these tanks, as is presently 
done. 

(Para 27c 9) 


There is considerable scope for the by-products of 
caster oil industry, vis., fatty acids like heplaldehyds , 
undecylenic acid and alpha ammyl, cinnamic aldehyde which 
have wide usages in perfumery, toiletries, cosmetics nr 
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insecticides manufacturing industries, The Go vernnaxt oi 
Tinharashtra should encourage the smufa etnrero of castor 
oil, who could develop these by-products for exports. 

(Para 27.10) 


Pxport Prcenocts 


If necessary assistance is extended to this 
industry, it would be possible tcr-step up the exports 
of this item ton level of & 4 to’ 5 crercs from the 
State by too end of Fourth Plan. 

(Pam 27.11) 


2S. ~Salicylic Aci d 4 

Iroduc iton ar.d P\'t)or‘'S 

In Indin, call cy field is nroduccd by two units, 
both in I'ahcrashtra, vith an installed capncity of 050 
ten Ten on a single shift basis. The production in 1963 
was 1,450 tonnes. The exports declined from 10 tor nr a in 
l965-o5 to 1 tonne valued at ft 6,963 in '963-69, mainly 
due to freeing internal demand . The exports were mainly 
oi rested to Uganda nnd Ceylon. 

(Taros 23,2, 23.3, 23.* fa. 6) 
ir-' 1 '} >r.a of Projugtlrn and Fxnor: 

7fc» exports of salicylic ncld art entitl'd to !• <o:t 
ri pl«'r.lc1.mer.t of 20 per cent and .a each f ssist> v* o< 10 
1 ■- r cut ef ttf f.o.b. value. It vino Indicated mrh.; 

V _ a- ; : vl y that the export nnilrtarce was r.ot a J e 1 ..a t • . 

CT> c t at da r fUmirhed in this connection i.aa 
(fair'd in ttf Ccr.fidfr.tial F' pert of t r.- * y. 

(: r . ) 
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Exp ort Prospects 

With requisite expansion in capacity and adequate 
export incentives, it may "be possible to export about 100 
tarmes of salicylic acid valued at Rs 6 lakhs from the 
State by 1973-74. 

(Para 28 o 9) 

29. Emetine Hydrochloride 

m u,| | T | iri ,, - i - - i - - - -|^ — 

Production and Exports 

There are two manufacturers of emetine hydrochloride 

s 

in India, one in Maharashtra at Bombay and the other in 
West ®engal 0 The total installed capacity of 'the industry 
is 590 kgs, of which the unit in Maharashtra accounts for 
150 kgs « During 1968, production of emetine hydrochloride 
in the country amounted to 312 kgs, Maharashtra accounting 
almost for 1/5 of the total production. Exports of ‘alkaloids 
of emetine amounted to about Rs 6 lakhs in 1968-69, of which 
Maharashtra accounted f or Rs 5 lakhs 0 The main markets for 
these alkaloids are UK, Thailand, U.4R and USA. 

(paras 29,1 to 29o5) 

P roblems o f Produ ction and Export 

The industry in Maharashtra faces ' shortage of ipecac 
roots which are obtained from West Bengal 0 These roots are 
auctioned by the Government of West Bengal,, During the 
auction, purchases are sometimes made for exports at a low 
price o It is suggested that the Government of West Bengal 
should ensure that the requirements of ipacac roots of 
emetine manufacturers are met fully before the same is 
allowed to be exported. 


(Para 29 e 6) 
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Export Prospects 


If supply of ipecac roots is ensured, export 
prospects for this costliest drug are bright. 

(Para 29.7) 


30. Papain 


Production and Exports 

There arc six snail scolo manufa cturers in the 
country of which four are in Maharashtra. The total 
installed capacity of papain in the country ia about 60 
temeo per year. The production in Hohoraohtro i3 rbeut 
20 tonnes per annum. Although a now item, during 1968-69, 
3,948 kgs. of papain valued at &• 1.65 lakhs were exported 
from the country, mostly to USA and Maharashtra accounted 
for the entire exports. 

(Paras 30.1 to 30.4) 

Problems of Production and Export 

At pro cent, the industry has not been able to 
utiliso its full capacity cn account of shortage of 
p-paya fruit. It is suggested that the Ecpnrtrent of 
Arrlultuve may take steps to increase plantation of 
papaya in Uasil:, Aurar.fpbnd and Jalgaon region. 

(Para "0.5) 

The prcccr.t each assistance of 15 per cent Jo 
reported to to not enough. The cost data furr.i "had by 
er.e of the units has been examined in the Cent it>niial 
i evert of the Survey. 


(J-.ra 7~'.0) 
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The manufacturers in the State, are not aware of 
the marketing opportunities for papain in foreign countries., 
It is, therefore, suggested that the Basic ' Chemicals* 
Pharmaceuticals & Soaps Export Promotion Council may 
include this item in -their future programmes of overseas 
ma rk et s ur v e y s . 

(Para 30.7) 

Export Prospects 

As a result of expansion plans of certain units, 
exportable surplus of 50 tonnes of papain valuing Es 20 
lakhs would be available by 1 973 - 74 <, 

(Para 30.8) 

31 o Se ra and Pa c cine s 
Production and Exports 

mu I *" * »' aa#aa m wikuxm hi cK i» «— 

There are 6 units in India manufa cturing various 
types of sera and vaccines of which 3 ore in Maharashtra^ 

■The Haffkine Institute ..in Bombay is an important State 
Government unit manufacturing various types of sera and 
vaccines. The Institute has a capacity to manufacture 
20 lakh mlo of sera and 150 lakhs of vaccines. While 
production of- sera by the Institute amounted to 20 lakh 
ml« in 1968-69, production of vaccines amounted to 132 
lakh ml. Exports:* -of -sera and ‘vaccines f r on the country 
amounted to Rs 2.5 lakhs in 1968-69 of which Maharashtra 
accounted for Rs 1.4 lakhs. Exports from Maharashtra 
consisted of various types of vaccines, toxins and 
anti snake venom. The main markets for all vaccines 
and antisnake venom are South East Asian c Gantries, 

(Paras 51*1 to 31*4) 
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Problems of Product ion and Export 

She Haffkine institute is facing difficulties in 
getting the import of raw materials far the manufacture 
of sera and vaccines. Haffkine Institute is not in a 
position to meet the requirements of horse blood by the 
indigenous manufacturers of tetanus antitoxin. The 
Government of Maharashtra nay sanction necessary funds 
for the purchase of additional horses by the Institute. 

(Paras 31.5 & 31. 6) 

The production of anti bacterial vaccines is just 
equal to the capacity wnich is sufficient for internal 
requirements. If exports are to be undertaken the 
capacity of the units in the State has to bo expanded. 

(Para 31.7) 

The ban on exports of human plasma has imposed 
difficulties on the unit manufacturing this item. It 
■was reported that the unit in Maharashtra will be able 
to meet the internal requirenento of human plasma in the 
country and no ouch the ban should bo lifted, 

(Pars 31.8) 

Prport Prospects 

The exports of corn nnd vaccines from the State 
art likely to increase nt n faster rate. Item ouch 
as anti snake venom, blood plasma, dypthcrin antitoxin 
and tetanus antitoxin, havo good export pronpectn in 
eve roe an markets. 


31 .?) 
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32* Soaps, Cosmeti c s, Toiletries and 
Perfumery* Compounds 


Maharashtra accounts for a major share of production 
of soaps, cosmetics, toiletries and perfumery compounds as 
•well as in their exports^ The exports of these products 
from the country were about Rs 1,55 crores in 1968-69* and 
Maharashtra accounted for 53 per cent. 


I 0 Soaps 


(Paras 32.1 & 32.2) 


Production and Ex ports 

Maharashtra accounts for over 50 per cent of the 
installed capacity of soaps of 0.24 million tonnes in the 
organised sector in the c Gantry. The production of soaps 
in the organised sector in the State in 1968 was 98,902 
tonnes as against 187*203 tonnes in the country,. The non- 
paver sector in the State produces more than double the 
output by tonnage in the organised sector B The exports 
of soaps from India have shown a steady rise over the past 
few years e Maharashtra accounted for 46 per cent of the 
"total, exports of soaps of Rs 73*9 lakhs in 1968-69 from 
the country. Mepal was the most important export market* 

{ ~0 o'or. Q cr + 70 

\ j. a a. o b v t- o 0 r o j c. -„•> t ) 


lie Synthetic Det e rgents 
Prod uct ion and Exports 

The installed capacity of synthetic detergents in 
the country is 30,480 tonnes and the production has increased 
considerably during the last few years and reached over 17 , COO 
tonnes in 1968. Maharashtra accounts for more than 70 per 
cent of the production in the country. Exports of detergents 
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frcn India declined considerably iron Es 13. 8 lakhs in 
1966-67 to fe 38,000 in 1968-69, Maharashtra accountin'; 
fcr the entire exports. 

(Parcs 32.8 £. 32.9) 


III, Cosmetics and Toiletries 
Production and Exports 

I'nbaranhtrn accounts for nore than 90 per cent of 
the production cf tooth paste, 80 per cent of sno.v, faco 
cream ard face pordor and over half of toilet and talcum 
powders in the caintry in the organised sector. Foreign 
technical know-how has played a very i!rpcrtsnt role in 
the development of this industry in the Stnto„ The exports 
of cosmetics and toiletries, comprising mainly, hair oils, 
talcum powder, odontifrices and hair shTpooe, increased 
from Pc 36,2 lakhs in 1966-67 to b 56,6 lakhs in 1963-69, 
the share of r.charachtrn being about, 5T per cent. 

(Pains 3?.1; to 32.16) 

TV. P erfumery Com rou ncs ord im-yourl-ir 
} omncin 

’' reduction ard F-partn 

1'nhararatm acccunts fora predcmin''it rl.a.e lr t!.a 
proi’-ctlcr. of perfumery cocnoundn ana fl' v ".'.ring r’anircan 
in thf erganisrd sector, the current produatic-. btir ‘ 3i’1 
tcr.rn of p f rfUr^ry compcurdo and 232 tcnr<a o'" flavourin'- 
f’arr.c cl. Tin production in tin mail rc- > lo r c‘ 't- in the 
2,v ts of ptvfu- ry cccpcur. !r ar.J flavourin' > l 

c : i-*t<d at i 73 l'/'!"’ and t "0 la': 1 . a r< *tl* 1;. . • 

frp'r.a frcn Zr.ll' cf p^rfurTy cr peer. !: a ’d fla- ,u- ir.g 
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essences increased from Rs 15 lakhs in 1966-67 to over 
Es 20 lakhs in 1968-69 «> The share of Maharashtra increased 
significantly from 27 per cent to 90 per cent in the same 
periodc 

(Paras 32,19, 32.21 & 3 2.22) 


Problems of Productio n 


The soap industry is faced with the problem of 
inadequate supply and high prices of major raw materials, 
both indigenous and imported, such as vegetable oils* 
caustic soda, tallow, etc. The development of palm 
plantations in Kerala and Mysore may provide to the 
soap industry a steady indigenous source of supply of 
palm oil, which is currently being imported. There is 
also considerable scope for the utilisation of non- 
edible oils in the manufacture of soap and efforts will 
have to be made to organise the collection of non- 
edible oil seeds through cooperative societies and 
local bodies in the State, 


(Paras 32.24 to 32.27) 

The very high prices of indigenous raw materials, 
particularly ethylene oxide and sodium tripolyphosphate 
( STPP) in the manufacture of synthetic detergents have 
adversely affected the exports of synthetic detergents 
from the country. It is understood t l at the Basic 
Chemi cals, Pharmaceuticals and Soaps Export Promotion 
Council ( CHM£EXCIL) is exploring the possibility of 
making available ethylene oxide and STPP to the manu- 
facturers at international prices for export -pr cdu ct ion. 


(Para 32 e 29) 
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Citronella oil is an important raw material for 
the manufacture of aromatic chemicals. Inadequate supply 
and high price of indigenous citrcnclla oil and its 
restricted imports, have adversely affected the supply 
and prices of hydroxy citronella, geraniol and citroncllal 
which are important raw materials in the formulation of 
perfumery compounds. In view of the significant jnpact, 
the prices of these raw materials have on the cost of 
production of perfumery compounds for experts, the 
CHE4EXCII. nay explore the possibility of making 
available geraniol and citronellol at inte motional 
priceo. The State Government nay also encourage tha 
developncnt of citroncllal resources in the Stato, in 
the cooperative sector, if neccscary, by making available 
ne'e quote land and other facilities. 

(Saras 52.51 4 ' 

Trrbl q-.s of Fwoort 

The mwsuf.a cturcro of cosmetics and toiletries 
indicated that often they get orders fron importers 
v.hcroin the dccigno of containers arc also specified. 

In many cacao, it becomes difficult for then to execute 
ouch orders. It is undrotcod that the CKF.MTXCII) ,hac 
already taker, up with the Ministry of Foreign Trade, the 
ir.alv.nior. of rpectfic containers in the chopping list for 
cron-’ ties and toiletries. 

(Faros 5?«55) 

The exporters of ocapo pleaded fovn cash an: i ■ - 
tf 15 per err.t or. the exports of conpo to offset tie iivC 
in ih <- ;ricen cf raw r.aterlnlo. Tlic exporter-.: ef flhVfVP’ 

« r—tr.ct r pointed out that Use c urr> nt irp. -r re; 1' :.i"’ f' •, 
cf 10 p.r cent in inadequate an the Impart c.r.t-.it la 
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Malawi, etc. There are also considerable prospects of 
exports from India of flavouring essences and perfumery 
cempeunds to the countries of the Far ana Middle East. 

(Paras 32.43 to 32.47) 


33. Pesticides 
Production and Exports 

There ore 158 units, 35 in the organised sector, 
ranufnc curing various technical grade pesticides and 
formulations in the country and 60 of then nro located 
in Maharashtra, 23 keing large scale units. The total 
installed capacity in the country for the manufacture of 
technical grade pesticides during 1968 too 36,058 tonnes • 
and the actual production amounted to about 16,078 tonnes. 
Of the total production, Maharashtra accounted for 7,020 
tonnes. Exports of pesticides from India nra not aipil- 
ficant end mainly cenairt of EHC duct, cine phosphide and 
forrulotjcns based on DET, parathion and organic r.crcurlnl 
n"lto. In 1568-69, exports of peoticidcr from India of 
F. 4.09 lakhs ^oro miniy directed to Mnlnyuin, Ceylon, 
Singapore, Thailand, Ir.dcncnio and Sudan, erd I’"l.sr"i V.ifi 
accounted for about 50 per cent of the total tyyo.ts. 

(Paras 33*3. 33.5 i: 35.7 ) 

P:~ebi.-c of Production 

The high emt of technical grade pesticides in 
India h-s " 1 c tb~ p> sticide forrulstlona u.-'-o-p titter 
ir. foreign markets. 

(lira 37. iO) 
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For exploring markets for pesticides, a study of 
climatic conditions and agricultural practices in various 
countries is necessary. It io suggested hat the Basic 
Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals and Soaps Export Promotion 
Council cay, in association with the Pesticides Association 
of Indio, sponsor market surveys for collecting technical 
and marketing information in the countries of South Fast 
Asia and East Africa. 

(Tara 35.17) 

Export Prospects 

In view of the domestic requtrecent3 ns well ns 
the high cost of production, irrrodinte prospects for 
exports of pesticides and formulations arc limited. 

(Porn 33.18) 


34. Faints and Pi.-nrnta 


r?rdoct<on and Exports 

Idaharnahtro is the second leading producer of 
paints nnd pigments in the country, "cat Bengal being 
i.-.c first. The installed capacity for paints, varnishes 
end lacqucrn in the organised sector in the country •,;ac 
1.08 lakh tenner during 1963. Sahara nhtra, -ith the 
production cf about 30,000 tonnes in 19C8, accounted Jrr 
45 per ccx.t of the production of points in t.sc country !r 
tl.r organised rector. In the scrll scale setter, of the 
t-i.nl preduet ten cf 13,000 tonnes, the rharo ef the Stat' 
we «rti-'tid at 5,030 tcr.nca. Tl.r experts of ralr.tr, 

* r.ta 'ad wire • r.rnelu free India It. I '• f ' _ ' a ■ r 
L r. :? cr:r. J'r i.rrnrktra t, trusting fur 
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Wire enamel, with the export of Rs 1.10 crores, was the 
leading item of export, the entire exports being from 
the State e The USSR was an important customer for 
these items* 

(Paras 34 . 2 , 34.7 & 34*8 to 34,11) 

Problems of Production 

The major problems of the industry are High., 
prices and inadequate availability of important raw 
materials, both indigenous and imported, such as titanium 
dioxide, mineral turpentine, xylene, zinc oxide and non- 
ferrous metals o There is a need for adequate imports of 
titanium dioxide and quick release of mineral turpentine 
from ICoyali Refinery at international price, for export 
production,, . .< 

(Paras 34,14 to 34.17) 

Tolune manufactured indigenously, may be used in 
place of xylene • However, its quality is not satisfactory. 

It is suggested that M/s Hindustan Steel Ltd., in consultation 
with the paint manufacturers may try to improve the quality 
of tolune. 

(Para 34*18) 

In foreign, countries, a new -chemical ’composite 
titanium pigment’, manufactured from industrial waste of 
the aluminium industry in the form of red mud and bauxite 
sludge,. .has been developed, as a substitute for sine oxide 
and titanium di oxide 0 It' is suggested that the State 
-Government may explore the feasibility of establishing a 
plant far the manufacture of ’composite titanium’ in 
the State, 


(Para 34*20) 
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In order to increase productivity and reduce coot, 
the industry nay he alleged to inport machinery, such as, 
Peril 11a chine (wet grinding machine) and Brais Rotator 
Rapid Rail Kill, under the Schene of inport of capital 
goods fer ejrport oriented units and necessary inport 
licences ray he granted expeditiously. 

(Paras 34.24 & 54.25) 

The paint industry in the State is faced/rith the 
paucity of trained operatives and technicians. It is 
suggested that in addition to increasing adequately, 
the nutrher of seat3 for the Diploma Course in Paint 
Technology at the Technical Institute, Pcrgusson College, 
Poors, a certificate course in Paint Technology may he 
introduced in n few technical schools in the State. The 
State Directorate oi v Industries toy take this up with the 
Directorate of Technical Education, Knhnroshtro, 

(Pars 34.27) 

The prices of packaging materials in the country 
are higher hy 73 to 50 per cent than the international 
prices. It is suggested that the Chemicals end Allied 
Products Expert Promotion Council nay examine the 
feasibility of grant of ad-hcc import licences for 
packaging materials against expert orders. A Items tlvcl y, 
the Council may examine the enhancement of import rcplcni. 
rent or. paints, virninheo and enamels, hy 5 per cent to r 
the industry's packaging requirements. 

(mm it.??) 

* r'S'} f— ' !-}<* 5P y *~0 . 

The ir.lurtry h-s urged that the ;r':> mt ear a n: "!‘ 
-;~rtr of yatr.tr and p.irr.entn ia ir.-'t- a' - • ' 

’h 0 hy »r« of the unite in c:p; art r -C tr 


t t 
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for higher cash assistance has 'been examined in the 
Confidential Report of the Survey* - 

(Para 34.30) 

'V 

• The warehousing .facilities at the Port of Bombay 
are reportedly inadequate,. The freight rates charged by 
the Conference Lines are high and discriminatory' and 
paints are given low priority in the allotment of 
shipping space due to their classification as semi- 
ha sard ous cargo ? It is suggested that the Western India 
Shippers' Association may take up the case of the paint 
industry with the concerned Conference Bines for the 
reduction of freight rates and relaxation of restrictions 
on acceptance of paint cargoes for export,, 

(Paras 34.31 & 34.32) 

The small and medium scale units may combine 
together and appoint overseas agents to strengthen their 
export effort* The State Directorate of Industries may 
assist the units in the formation of an export marketing 
group o 

(Sara 34.33) 

\ 

Export Prospects 

Organic pigments, synthetic resins, food lacquers 
and specialised paints have good prospects for exports 
from Maharashtra * Exports of paints from the State may 
increase from the present level of Rs 1*5 crorea to Ps 2 C 5 
crcres by 1 9? 3-74 , provided the offtake from the USSR 
continues as at present* The exports from the State 
of pigments are also expected to rise' from the present 
level of Rs 18 lakhs to Rs 65 lakhs by the end of the 
Fourth Plan* 

(Para 34.33) 



Karine Paints 


Production and Exports 

Maharashtra produced about 900 tonnes of marine 
paints in 1968-69 and supplied ib 12.5 lakhs worth Co the 
shipping companies at Bombay Port. Figures of exports of 
marine paints from the country are not available. 

(Paras 34.40 to 34.42) 

Export Prospects 

The high cost of important raw materials have made 
the marine paints from the country, uncompetitive in over- 
seas markets. The exports, however, could be stepped up, 
if a country like Yugoslavia, which is manufacturing ships 
for India, could be persuaded to use Indian paint3. 

(Paras 34.45 to 34.47) 

35. Super Phosphates and nixed Fertilisers 

Production and Sroorts 

There are 51 units producing super phosphates cr.d 
mined fetiliscre in the country of which 28 units aro in 
Maharashtra. The installed capacity in the organised 
sector in the country for the production cf super phosphates 
nr. d mixed fortiliscro was 180,000 tonnis during 1963, and 
the actual production mounted to 122,033 trrr.es. Tho 
production in Maharashtra wan around 40 per cent of tho 
total production. Ko exports of super phosphates and mixed 
fertilisers have fcocr. cade so far because experts of those 
iters are allowed ”cr. merit” only. 

(Paras 35.3 to 33.5) 



\ • 
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Problems of Production and E xport 


The main problem of this industry is the inadequate 
supply of imported raw materials like sulphur Q As the 
licences to import are granted from time to time, strictly 
on the basis of firm price offers made by overseas suppliers. 


the prices of super phosphates and fertilisers are subject 
to fluctuations-, Moreover due to inflated estimated demands 

made by the Government authorities, huge imports of super 

* 

phosphates and mixed fertilisers are still being made, which 
have forced the indigenous manufacturers to work below 
capacity and have restrained them from offering long term 
credits to farmers,, Therefore a correct assessment of the 
fertiliser requirements from our. farm output should be made 
so as to curtail excess imports and plan actual requirements 
of other raw materials,, 


(Paras 35 o 6 to 55 oS) 


Export Prospects 

The export prospects for super phosphates and 
fertilisers would largely depend on the extent to which the 
Government would like to encourage exports* There are 
good prospects in South East Asian ard We st Asian countries „ 

(Para 35o10) 


36 „ Gun Powder 


Pr oduction and Ex ports 

. There are two manufacturers of gun powder in India ; 
one in Maharashtra and the other in West Bengal « The unit 
in I5aharash.tr a has an installed capacity of 150 tomes of 
gun powder and 36 lakhs of safety fuse coils 0 In 1568-63, 
about 127 tonnes of gun powder valued at K s 3,8 lakhs and 
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over 32 laths safety fuse coils valued at Ft 2.1 lakhs were 
produced in the State. Gun powder is not being exported 
from the country as the entire production is required to 
meet the internal demand of the Ministry of Defence and of 
the manufacturers of crackers and safety fuses. 

(Paras 36.2 to 36.5) 

Problems of Production end Export 

Gilsonlte, an important raw material, is on the 
restricted list of imports. She manufacturers have to buy 
this at exorbitant prices in the local market, 

(Paras 56.6 & 36.7) 

Report Prosnocts 

In vievr of the incxoanl ng Intna-nnl dnimnd, there Is 
harcly- any aurplun loft for exports. 

(Para 36.9) 

37« Dvcs and Dyestuffs 

Production and Exports 

There ere £4 units in the organised sector 
manufacturing dyos in the country of which 16 units are 
located in Maharashtra. The installed capacity cf the 
iriustry in the country amounted to 15391 t cornea during 
1967, of which Maharashtra accounted for C1C5 tonnes. I k 
is estimated that during 1969, the total production of d"< n 
r.ad dyestuffs in tho country was about 15,000 tonnes. 
Production in Maharashtra amounted to 0503 tr-a Cf t 1 .' 
t'tai experts cf dyes ar.d dyentuffj fr rr. the ccuatry during 
1 TC 0 -C 9 ;.ac jating to h 122 lakhs, experts fr. a ‘.r , r. tat- 
v r. cf erder of l IS la!: hr. 


( ?:srar 37. 3 to 37.1') 



The ocean freight rates charged on the dyestuffs 
ana int ermediat c s are quite high as these are cad culatoi 
cn the volume basis and its incidence is .five tines mere than 
the freight rates cglo ulatecl on weight basic-, flic charges 
cx freight to one destination from different ports in India 
is also -widely different. She Western Indian Shippers’ 
Association should take up the question of reduction in 
freight rates for these items with the Conference Lines-, 

(Paras 37-24 & 57*25) 

The industry is also experiencing considerable delay 
In receiving advance import licences for a few raw materials, 
components and parts tv meet specific export orders, specially 
for canalised i coins through SEC or KKPC* The Basic Chemicals, 

f 

pharmaceuticals -and Soaps Expert Promo hi on Council should 
assess the total requirements of materials by this industry 
and recommend to the Ministry of pereign Trade for their 
imports in advance and tc be stocked wit h SEC* 


(Para 37«2o) 


*{j p v 'O c ’T l PC*is 


The industry is already exporting dyes end inter*- ' ‘ 
mediates to many developed countries and the prospects ere 
good for bright colour items. The exports from Maharashtra 
are expected to reach Rs 2 o 0 crores by 1973-74® 

(Para 57*27) 

3 S 0 Textile Auxiliaries 
Production and Exports 

There are 13 units manufacturing textile atixilliaries 
borne on the list of DGT D out of a total estimated number of 
50 units. In Maharashtra, there are 35 units 0 The production 
of textile auxiliaries in the country was around 14000 tonnes 



Problems o f Production or-fl Ex-crt 


The main problem of the industry is the non-avail- 
ability of basic raw materials like sodium nitrite, bromine, 
benzene, sodium naphthionate, E-acid, J-acid, G anna acid, 
Urea etc., which are allowed tc be imported on restricted' 
basis. Some of the indigenous manufacturers of these items, 
who have commenced the production in a small way, are 
supplying these at exhorbitant prices. There is elso a 
vast price difference (nearly 80 per cent more) in the 
landed cost of the imported materials nr.d the price charged 
by STC. In the open market, the prices are nearly double 
the STC price. The indigenous prices cf few other materials 
like napthaline are steadily increasing every year. The 
industry iu unable to maintain fixed production programmes 
on account of thin. It Is suggested that before recommending 
to the ih.rJ.stry of Foreign Trade, the imposition cf 
restrictions, etc. on tho raw materials, the DGTD ihould 
ensure a cmcoth supply of indigenouo raw lmtorinlo, 
anticipating possibilities like temporary shut down by a 
for units producing the raw materials, is th" industry is 
nlco exporj-cncing supplies of raw materials of poor quality 
containing impurities, tho EGID may compere tho qualities 
of imported ard indigenous raw materials beforo rc sormor.dinr 
restrictions on imports. 


(Farr-s 17-11 Is 37.17) 

In spite of tho fa"t that 151 is ;ctl'. -tv ra-ugod 
lr. formulating standards for dyes end dje-tuffs, the 
manufacturing unite are of the view that unless tho quality 
<f the raw materials are improved, thrso -111 be oi r.o tv- II 
to th j industry. The small rc.alc units no rl-o 1 i t • *i,„ 

re-*. or should avail cf the upnoilriJH,.,;, - *s' lu'd r 
::%*i c.-.l Chemical inbrrotcry for tie d nvieft, r.t of 
int.ro; iintca cal dyes. 

(Faras 37.1? to y u ?J) 


cc* r 
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doriaig 1969. Maharashtra’s share in the country’s production 
is estimated to be 85 per cent, textile auxiliaries worth 
It 15.56 lakhs v:erc exported from India during 1968-69, of 
which nearly Ps 10 lakhs worth were exported from the State. 

( P ax* as '/o<>2 oo p 8 e A- ) 

problems of Production and Exnort 

Che industry is receiving irregular supplies of 
sulphuric acid, urea and formaldehyde. The Import* of 
sulphuric acid is banned. The manufacturers have to pay 
exhorbibont prices for the ind.i gone us raw materials, like 
ethylene, glycols , pclygHyeols eke# It is suggested that 
the Basic Chemicals Pharmaceuticals . and Soaps Export 
Prcmction Council should evolve a scheme by which the 
exporters could ensure, supply of raw materials at inter- 
national prices for export production. 


(Pax 


rr> 


70 




5) 


There are limitations placed on the industry such 'as 
50 per cent of the imports should be order USAID credit and 
under IMS. flag vessels, etc,, involving procedural 
difficulties. Bug to restrictions on imports of items like 
ethananclomines and alkali benzine required for detergents, 
the licences to expand are also rejected. Taking into 
account the increasing internal and expert demands for 
textile auxiliaries, the expansion of large scale units will 
have to be considered. In this respect preference may be 
given to such units who undertake to export at least 10 per 
cent of their production. 


(Paras 58 c 6 to 58 0 8) 



Tie existing rate of import replenishment of 20 
pet cent falls short, of the actual import content in the 
textile auxiliaries- The cash assistance is not availabl 
to all types of textile auxiliaries. The Basic Chemicals 
EPC has already taken up this issue with the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade 

(Paras 38.10 & 38 

Fxoort Prospects 

If necessary assistance as outlined earlier is 
extended to this industry, exports from Maharashtra will 
reach a level of fe 50 lakhs by 1973-74. 

(Para 38.13) 


39. Plasties 

I. PVC leather Cloth and Sheeting 
Production and Exports 

There are 7 manufacturers of PVC leather cloth 
and shooting in the country. There are 6 unite in Kaharas 
tra. The installed capacity of the industry in the counts 
is 12530 tea. The production of PVC leather cloth and 
shooting in the State during 1968-69 was estimated at 
b 2.45 crores against the all-India production of b 6.85 
crercs, with utilisation capacity at 97 per cr.r.i . Of the 
total exports cf b 99.43 lakhs, the exports from, the 
State were to the tune of b 98.27 laldis. 

(Farm 32.3 to 39. 

r - Chl.— I of production and Export 

The industry procures the PVC grade rosin frr.t 
indi fer.cur rearers at very high prices esnp-s- d to Jr “an, 
Italy an! Wat Germany, which has male the Indian :>’'a'.u?t.: 
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uncompetitive in the overseas markets. The competitors 
are also using more sophisticated machinery for the pro- 
duction of foam leather cloth and venyl cloth, the absence 
of which is a-' handicap to the Indian incuctr 3 r o The 
larger sizes of PVd leather cloth, above 54” vidlhi, could 
not he manufactured in India due to lack of machinery and 
this has a better export market. The industry has there- 
fore urged special funds to be allocated for the purpose 
of importing better machinery. The DGTD should assess 
the requirements of machinery for this industry and make 

t 

recommendations to the concerned Ministries* 

(Par® 39*11 cz 39.12) 

The overseas markets are taking advantage of the 
inter-se competition among ‘che Indian exporters and in 
this connection the PLEXCOOITCIL is already working out 
a scheme to fix minimum export prices for PVC leather 
cloth and sheeting. 

(Per a 39*14) 

Expo rt pr osp ects 


The export performance of this : : nluetr - * is 


encouraging and it is estimated that the ev-v-i 
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accounts for 3200 tonnes. The production in the country 
during 1968-69 was worth Fs 5.18 crores of which laminates 
worth Fs 1 .02 crores were produced in Ihharashtra. The 
experts during 1968-69 from the country was around B 16.45 
lakhs of which the exports from the .state amounted to 
Es 13.6 lakhs - 

(Pars 39.16 to 39. 1 

Problems of Production and Export 

The industry is experiencing severe shortage of 
imported decorative papers, jecause of the scarcity, 
our competitors have an edge over India in offering 
varieties of laminates in the export market. The pricc3 
of indigenous raw materials are also very high compared 
to those from Japan and Italy, rendering the Indian 
lacinatos uncompetitive in overseas marketo. 

(Para 39.19) 

E- rcrt Pro~roctR 

The exports of laminates have made a good beginning. 
The expert of laminates from the Stnto by 19<’?-71 is 
expected to reach B 1.8 croros. 

(Para 35.21) 

III. Spectacle rranc o 


Product i or. ar. 1 Exports 
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the production in Maharashtra was Es 2.59 lakhs. The 
exports during 1968-69 from the country amounted to Rs 14,63 
lakhs and Maharashtra accounted for Rs 12,59 lakhs. 

(Paras 59*23 to 59.26) 

Problems of Production and Export 

hue to high import content in the export worthy 
spectacle frames, the industry reported the inadequacy of 
the existing import replenishment rate. One of the imported 
r aw materials like CM sheets is not properly processed due 
to lack of imported machinery. 

(Paras 39-27 & 39,28) 


The current cash assistance of 1 0 per cent is 
reported to be inadequate. The cost data furnished by 
one of the units has been examined in the confidential 
Report of the Survey. 

(Para 59.29) 


Export Pr o spects 


The spectacle frames manufactured in India have 
found good markets in advanced countries like the U„K a 
and the USSR. The prospects are also "bright in other 
European countries. The exports of spectacle frames 
from Maharashtra State are expected to be of the 
order of Rs 80 lakhs by 1973-74. 

(Para 59o30)' 


I 1 - 7 ”* Bangles 

Production and Exports 


There are roughly about 630 plastic bangle manu- 
facturers in the country. In Maharashtra, there are about 
5 (0 manufacturers of whom more than 260 are estimated t-G 
be in the cottage scale sector. The production of bangles 
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ir. Ilaharashtra was estimated, at Fs 140 lakhs during 
1968-69- Of the total exports of bangles from India 
during 1968-69 worth ft 17-24 lakhs, the exports from 
the State amounted to ft 15-9 lakhs. 

(Paras39-32 to 39.36) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The bangle industry in the State is experiencing 
difficulties in procuring the indigenous raw materials 
like aluminium foils. There are difficulties in obtaining 
import licences for raw materials such a3 CR sheets, tetra 
chloroethene, acetone, etc. 

Duo to rationalisation, the port charges have also 
increased from ft 3 per case to ft 50 per case, which io auoh 
more than what this non-traditicaal item can sustain. It 
is suggested that the port authorities should consider a - . 
s otantial reduction of these charges. The existing cash 
assistance of 10 per cent is reported to be inadequate. Tho 
ceot data furnished by one of the units io examined in tho 
confidential Volume of tho Report. 

( ?nra> 33.37 to 39-39) 

??— srt Prospects 

The export performance of tho bor.rlc industry h-> c 
shewn a steady increase from the past nr.d ccnrrq’isnily «* 
is fstimatid that exports from tho state will reach 
ft 75 lakhs ly 1973-74. 


(Para 39.40) 
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V. Plastic Moul d ed, ' Extruded £ PVC 
Fabricated Goods 


There are about 38 units in India producing 
these products in organised sector. There are 186 
units in Maharashtra of which 13 units are in the 
organised sector. During 1968-69, the production 
of the plastic moulded goods, extruded goods and the 
PVC fabricated goods in Maharashtra state was Rs 315 
lakhs , Rs 140 lakhs and Fs 43 lakhs respectively. Of 
the total all-India exports of Rs 75 = 20 lakhs for all 
the three items, the exports from Maharashtra amounted 
to Rs 65.6 lakhs « 

(Pares 39«42 to 39.44) 


Pr oblems of Production and Export 

There is an acute shortage of larger moulding 
machines, moulds and tools for making the moulds for 
the industry. With the smaller moulding machines, the 
demand for larger plastic moulded hollo ware could not 
be met, particularly in the export markets. The delivery 
schedules quoted by indigenous mould makers are too long. 
Further, these are 'supplied at high prices. The PLEXCOhdl, 
having seized of the problem, has already taken up the 
issue with the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 


(Para 39»46) 

Export Prospec ts - 

The Indian producers have well established their 
export markets by offering varieties of plastic moulded, 
extruded and PVC fabricated goods. The export of these 
from Maharashtra is exported, to reach a. level of 
Eo 2.2 5 crores by 1973-74. 


(Para 39.47) 
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VI. fountain Pens and Ball Pens 
Production ana Exports 

It is estimated that thore are more than over 
100 units, mostly in snail scale and cottage sectors 
in the country. In Ilaharnshtra, there are 64 units. 

She production of fountain pen3 and ball pens in liuia- 
rashtra was estimated to be worth lb 450 lakhs during 
1968-69- Of the total exports of fountain pens and 
ball pens fron the country during 1968-69 amounting to 
1 j 14.5 lakhs, exports from ilaharashtra vere Fu 14.1 laidin. 

(Paras59.49 to 39.51) 

Problems of Production and Emort 

Some cf the raw materials like 0A3 powder, brass 
tubes, per. points, acrylic fibre tips, and anodising 
colours, etc. are banned for A.U imports. Tho quality 
of indigenous raw materials iG not satisfactory. 

(Pora 59.52) 

I":pcrt 

Pho exports of fountain pcn3 and ball pens from 
the State arc expected to bo around F.- 60 lcldis by 
1973-74. 

(Pave. 59.53) 


VII. Iritation Jcv-ll»z- 



7h- r.' -ra 69 units registers I with tl.n State 
S’: ’ctrrav cf Industrie" out rf an vsttr-vt. 1 r. : j r < f 
4 # *+ hcA^h ^ I ‘ * '"y w 
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are not available, it is estimated that the production 
of i mmi tation jewellery in Maharashtra was around Ks 60 
lakhs during 1968-69. The production has been on the 
increase during the last 3 years. The entire exports of 
immitation jewellery from the country during 1968-69 
amounting to Rs 12.8 lakhs have been from Maharashtra. 

(Pares 39*54 to 39.56) 


Export Prospects 

The demand for the immitation jewellery made in 
India is good in the countries in East and West Africa 
and other Persian Gulf countries. With a good beginning 
that has been made, it is anticipated that the exports of 
imitation jewellery from the State will reach Rs 25 lakhs 
by 1 973-74 • 

(Para 39c58) 

VIII. Plastic Haw Materials 
Production and Exports 

There are in all 25 units in India manuf acturing 
plastic raw materials, mostly in the organised sector. 

Of these, 11 units are located in Maharashtra. The 
production of phenol formaldehyde moulding powder and 
urea formaldehyde powder in the country during 1968-69 
was 3910 tonnes and 1480 tonnes respectively. Of these, 
Maharashtra accounted for 1800 tonnes and 750 tonnes 
respectively. Of the production of 3680 tonnes of plastici- 
zers in the country, a quantity of 1900 tonnes was produced 
in Maharashtra during 1968-69. Of the total production 
of 5942 bonnes of poljrstyrene moulding powder and 13960 
of PVC re sin/ compound in the country during 1963-69, 
Maharashtra accounted for 2900 tonnes and 7500 tonnes 
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respectively. The total exports of all plastic raw 
materials from India amounted to fc 143*9 lakhs, the 
exports from Maharashtra being Pj 134.6 lakhs. 

(Pars 39.59 to 39.63) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The industry is experiencing considerable 
difficulties due to restricted imports of raw materials 
like UF resin, urea propylene, glycols, etc. The in- 
digenous machinery for producing various grades of plastic 
raw materials is also inadequate and machinery like grade 
balancing equipment for phenolic resins and UP moulding 
powder and processing equipment for PVC rooin etc. is 
lacking with the industry. 

(Par. nS 9. 65 & 39.66) 

Duo to high cost of production, and also duo to 
t'.u absence of cash assistance on the exports of plastic 
r:.v materials like polysterer.o moulding powder, PVC 
compounds, UP end MF moulding powder, etc. the industry 
is handicapped considerably. The actual import content 
in these is also higher than the existing import re- 
plenishment rate. This has already boon taken up by 
FL1X00UCIL with the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

(Part, 39. C? 4- 39. G8, 

‘ Fxocrt Pro-sects 

The prospects are bright for the plastic raw 
r-.tcrialr in the AfriC'Ci countries. T.ho rr.crr 4 fre.n 
.’•.dw.n.’htrc arc expected to roach a level if f.: 3 crcr'-'u 
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40* Paper and Paper Products 


Production and Exports 

There are 58 units in the country, the largest 
number 14 being in Maharashtra* The installed capacity 
f.or printing and writing paper in the country during 1968 
amounted to 750,080 tonnes of which Maharashtra accounted 
for about 78,410* Of the 14 units in the State 9 , only one 
unit • situated in Balharshah is an integrated unit haying an 
installed capacity of 45? 000 tonnes per year* Exports of 
various types of paper from Indio, amounted to Ps 3*4 crores 
during 1968-69* Exports from Maharashtra amounted to 
Rs 40 lakhs. The major export markets are Burma, Indonesia, 
Iran, Nepal, UAR, Hong Kong, Thailand and Malaysia* 

(Paras 40*2 to 40*6) 

Probl.ems of Production and Export 

The royalty rate of bamboos has increased from 
Ks 5 to S3 8 per tonne during the last 5 years* The cost of 
collecting the raw materials by the integrated unit has 
also increased as the unit has to exploit virgin forest 
situated far away from the mill* The industry : n Maharashtra 
desired fixation of reasonable rates of royalty for forest 
products and also long term lease far forest areas to be 
exploited and developed by themselves* Those proposals 
have revenue applications and as such the State Directorate 
of Industries may examine them in consultation with the 
Departments of .Forest and the industry. As an interim 
measure, the State Government may consider the possibility 
cf refunding royalty charged on bamboo utilised for export 
production. As regards waste paper, which is the main raw 
material for small units in the State, the Surveyed units 
preferred to have long term contracts with the Government. 

(Paras 40*8 to 40 o 12) 
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The present cash assistance of 10 per cent (plus 
an additional cash assistance of 5 P £ r cent for improved 
export performance) considered to be inadequate. The cc 
data furnished in support of the claim has been analysed 
in the Confidential Report of the Survey. 

(Para 40.15) 

Export Prospects 

In view of the bright prospects for increasing 
exports of paper from India to neighbouring markets, it 
anticipated that exports from Maharashtra may reach a 1 
of fe 1 crore by 1973-74. 

(Para 40,16) 


II. Pensr Cones 

There are 13 manufacturers of paper cones in 
Maharashtra. Information regarding the capacity and 
production was not available during the Survey. Espor 1 ' 
of paper cones (all from Maharashtra) amounted to Fj 55« 
laths during 1958-69, UAR accounting practically for ' ,1 
the orrtrro exports. 

(Paras 40.17 & 40.18) 

P roblTa of Production and K-mort 

The available sailings from India to 171! under 
Ir.lo-U/R Train Agreement, arc not sufficient to r.ect f 
demand of the exporters. 

(Porn 40.19) 

Chore arc very good carlrot opportunities for v 
*ypos of paper cones. The industry in Mskaroshcr-i is 
ecnfider.t cf exporting various typos of ccncc wort!. Fu 
by 1373-74. 


tv> i-e /.0.? ' ) 
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III. 


Exorcise Books, Drawi ng Books. _ 
Account Books, Note Books 


Registers , 

■MWM.I — ■ «• — » ■■ • ■ I • • I I 

etc. 


production end Exports 

There are about 75 units manufacturing exercise 
books, drawing books, note books, etc. in the State, and 
the production of each unit varies from Ks 3 lakhs to 50 
lakhs per annum. Exports of exercise books, note books, 
etc. amounted to Es 15«6 lakhs during 1968-69 of which the 
shore of Maharashtra amounted to Es 3.1 lakhs. Nopal, 
Afghanistan, Kuwait and South Yemen constitute the major 
export markets. 

(Paras 40.22 to 40.24) 

Proble ms of Produ cti on ana Export 

On -account .of .various ..factors such as decontrol of 
paper, shift by the., paper mills of the production from: 

48-54 gsm to 56 gsm, supply. -of* croamwove paper 

instead' of ’ whitec , -printing paper and reduction 

in the discount allowed to exercise books manufacturers, 

the cost of production has increased by 40 per cent. The 

industry pointed out that under such circumstances, it would 

be difficult to undertake any large scale exports. 

{Paras 40*25 to 40*27)' 
The existing rate of cash assistance of 10 per cent 
was reported to be inadequate. The cost data furnished by 
the Book Manufacturers Association in support of its claim 
for higher cash assistance has been examined in the 
Confidential Report of the Survey. 

(Para 40.23) 
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She industry pleaded that there should he a separate 
rate of drawback for cover paper and that the entire excise 
duty should he refunded on exports. It is understood that 
CAPEXIL has already taken up this question. 

(Eara 40.29) 

She surveyed units are finding it difficult to 
nominate AU licence holders for their import replenishment 
licences. She CAPEXIL may take up the case of these items 
for inclusion in the list of items mentioned in paragraph 
1 1 of Import Trade Control Policy, Volume II. 

(Para 40.30) 

Exeort Prospecta 

In view of the considerable export prospects vhiah 
exist for those itemo in the neighbouring African and Gulf 
countries, the industry is hopcfull of achieving a target 
of about fc 15 lolchs by 1973-74. 

(Tara 40.31) 

IV. Carbon Paper 
eduction and E-uorts 

There ore 7 units manufacturing carbon pap^r in tho 
country of which 2 unite are located in I'a ha rax Lira. She 
C-nte accounts for about 70 per cent of tot-C {ro.uotirr. 
of 6, COO tonnes cf carbon paper during 1913. Exports of 
rri bon pap-r from India cat anted to Es 12.1 l-ikha of 'which 
t’r ah ire of ril.arochtra amounted to E- 7 lakhs, Tno main 
S'l'-.pto for Indian carbon pa;^r are South Vfntna-, Ken;,a, 

I: "cr.caia , "alPyria, IUS, itc. 

( Eircr .' 0,37 .. 0 
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V. Stencil Paper 
Production and Exports 

There are 3 units manufacturing stencil paper in 
India of which 2 are in Maharashtra. The total production 
of stencil paper in India during 1968 amounted to 98,124 
reams and Maharashtra accounted for 60 per cent of the . 
same. Exports of stencil paper amounted to Rs 13c 2 lakhs 
during 1968-69* Exports from Maharashtra amounted to 
Rs 10c 2 lakhs. The major export markets are UAR, Burma, 
Nepal, and Indonesia. 

(Paras 40.41 to 40.44) 

Problems of Pro du ction and Export 

The difficulties regarding imports under USAID 
licences mentioned earlier are applicable to this item as 
well. 

(Para 40.45) 

t 

In view of • the continuous decline in our exports to 
UAR, it is suggested that this item may be included in the 
schedule of items under Indo-UAR Trade Agreement. 

(Para 40,47) 

Exnort Prospects 

• ma im m .i — ■ « .i . i,» C l 

The exports of stencil paper from the State may 
reach .a level of Rs 20 lakhs by 1 973-74 s 

■ . ‘ ■ , (Para 40.48) 
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Prcblem3 of Production and Fxport 

The stipulation to the affect that a minimum 
quantity snould he imported against USAID licences and the 
high prices of vanouc ran materials under these licences 
are the major problems faced hy the industry m tae State. 

(Para 40.36) 

In order to keep abreast nifch tho teohnioal develop- 
nents in the developed countries, there is a need to import 
necessary equipment and nachinery. 

(Para 40.37) 

The chopping list againct import replenishment for 
this item hao rot been indicated separately m tho Import 
Trade Control Policy and 03 such eyportoro have been facing 
considerable difficulties in the import of certain ran 
materials. Tho CAPSXID cay assess tho requirements of 
\er.ois ran ratorials for this industry and take up the 
question of specifying then against import replenishment 
\ ith tho Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

(Para 40-33) 

tario. o developments have taken place in the 
ra-rfacturo of different types of enrben oaper in tip USA, 
Car ua and Sapor.. Thar-’ do- clopmcrts "ill hove to be ia.-on 
is.to account by the industry in th" Seato, 

(Para 40.31) 

Pt; --t Pro-r^c*"! 

It in arPiclpatcd that crportn from Karoi-rhtia rill 
V cf >' order oft 1? lavhc by 1973-74. 

(Para 40,40; 
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VI. Playing Cards 


Production and Exports 

There are 30 small scale units In the o cr retry 
engaged in the mamifacmure of oia y irg cards. There are 
'if unite xn iia harashtra , the pee serf xrsta' led o« pa city 

of the industry in the .State is estimated at Is 2 lakh 
gross per annum, and the production is estimated at 80,000 
gross* Exports of playing sards during 1963-69 amounted 
to Es 1.6 lakhs of which Maharashtra accounted for about 
1,5 lakhs* The main export markets, are South Yemen and 
Sudan* - 

(Paras 40.49 to 40.52) 


Problems of Production and Export 

Due to the inadequate supply and high price of 
indigenous black centred art card and inadequate drawback 
oil imported art card, the industry has been able to export 
only pla ying cards made out of pulp board, chrome board, etc, 

(Para 40.53) 

In order to compete in world markets, there is a need 
to import certain machinery. 

(Para 40.54) 

The uniform rates of duty drawback of 45 paise per kg 
is unscientific as it is not rela bed to the different 
qualities of the board used in playing cards. Separate duty 
drawbacks should be fixed for different categories of board 
and full duty drawback should be allowed on exports of 
playing cards made from imported black centred art card. 

There is a need to allow drawback on wastage* 

(Paras 40*55 and 40*56) 
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The existing cash assistance of 10 per cent mas 
considered to be inadequate. It is understood that the 
CAFEXH, has already taken up this question. 

(Para 40.57) 

Export Prospects 

It nay he possible to increase the export earnings 
free the State from the present level of R; 1.5 lakhs to 
about !b 10 lakhs provided regular supplies of raw material 
import of necessary machinery and rationalisation of 
drawback rates are assured to the industry. 

(Para 40.58) 

VII. C-r°eting Cards and Picture Post Cards 
Production and Exports 

Ths l 'o arc about 2,000 printing presses in the Stat n . 
Those ore 8 rajor exporters of greeting cords and picture 
rcit cards from the State. Exports of greeting cards, 
picture post cards, etc. from the country oaourted to is 4«" 
1’kl's during 1953-69 and Kahsrashtra 'v share amounted to 
r - t.~ lakhs. The major export jrarkoto arc Konya, Tonroaia, 
Vg'inda, USA end 3ahrcin. 

(Paras 40.59 °r.J 40,69) 

~r lie — i .f Production or.d Export 

Th" ir.dir'r.oun nrt board ms reported to be of f''- 1 
r U'l tty. The Au licencco in reapeot of raw materials sue 
rs cartridge boards, ivory cardc, etc. were re; ortec! to 
l ’■ .(’’"q-ate. 

Oar.. :3. iO 
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The existing cash assistance of 10 per cent was 
considered to he inadequate in view of the continuous 
rise in paper prices. Similarly, the import replenishment 
of 20 per cent was reported to he less as compared to 
that available for art calendars (40 per cent) when both 
were using the same raw material and the same processing 
methods c The GAPEXIL has already taken up the question 
of increased import replenishment to the industry with the 
Ministry of Poreign Trade « 

(Paras 40.62 & 40,63) 

The exporters of greeting cards, picture post cards 
etc. have been facing similar difficulties as mentioned 
earlier in regard to nomination. The GAPEXI1 may take up 
the case of inclusion of these items in the list contained 
in paragraph 11 of Import Trade Control Policy, Volume II# 

(Para 40*64) 

The drawback rates have not been fixed up scienti- 
fically,, The drawback rates for products made out of art 
or chrome paper, art or chrome board or of any other 
imported paper or board should be increased by taking into 
account the customs duty paid on such papers or boards. 

(Paras 40.65 & 40.66) 

The present import policy does not permit product 
development essential for exports to sophisticated markets* 
Sufficient flexibility should be introduced in the policy 
permitting imports of new types of paper. 

(Para 40 <,6?) 

In order to effect significant exports of these 
items, the CAPBXIE may have to sponsor as many sales-cum- 
study teams as possible. 


(Para 40*68) 
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Ex-sort Prospects 


In view of the considerable possibilities of exporting 
erecting cards and picture poet card3 to Jiox-Ui America, 
Tectcrn Europe, South East Asia, it should be possible to 
exsort Fa 20 lakhs worth of these items frem the State by 


1973-74. 


(Pan 40.70) 


VIII. Job Printing 


Job printing work for foreign customers to the 
tune of 6 6 lakhs to Fa 7 lakhs is being done in the country 
every year and Maharaohtra accounts for almost 90 per cent 
of this. In view of the advantage India has in the fern of 
chcap-lalour, there is good scope for earning foreign 
exchange through job printing, provided oonc difficulties 
faced by the industry arc solved. 
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paper used in printing and drawback should be given even 
if the imported paper is purchased locally and not directly 
imported; some printers who handle global publicity on 
behalf of international corporations get paid in foreign 
exchange but in the absence of proof of exports, they are 
not able to claim export ' incentives ; this anamoly in the 
rules may have to be rectified and for the development of 
the printing industry, a separate organisation on the 
lines of Press Council may have to be set up. 

(Para 40.71) 


Export Prospects 

With the solving of some o.f the difficulties being 
faced by the industry, it should be possible for the 
printing industry in the State to reach an export target 
of R? 70 to 75 lakhs by 1 973-74 . 

(Para 40,72) 


IX 0 Paper Guns & Saucers 

There are 29 units manufacturing paper cups and 
saucers in the country, of which 5 units are J coated in 
Maharashtra, The total installed capacity of the industry 
in the country is estimated at around Rs 90 lakhs. The 
capacity utilisation of the industry in the State is about 
60 per cento The only unit exporting, these products in the 
country is in Maharashtra and its exports have risen from 
Rs 60,000 to Rs 1„2 lakhs between 1966-67 and 1968-69*- The 
major export markets are Kuwait, Bahrein, Kenya , Uganda and 
Tanzania. 

(Paras 40*75 to 40.75) 
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Probltnc of Production arc Sxuort 
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41* Ceramic Products 


I# G-lazed Tiles 
Production and Exports 

Maharashtra is the pioneer in glazed tiles industry. 

Out of the 4 factories in India, Maharashtra has 3 factories 
of medium scale. The installed capacity of the industry 
in the country is of the order of 10,000 tonnes. The 

V 

production of* glazed tiles in India amounted to 13*529 
tonnes of which Maharashtra accounted for 11,294 tonnes during 
1968. Exports, which are mainly from Maharashtra, amounted 
to fe 6.1 lakhs during 1968-69. The maun expert markets are 
T ha Hand , Ku w a it , Aden, Ba hra in & nd Ma la ye ia , 

N (Paras 41.4 to 41.8) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The demand for glased tiles in c distinction activities 
is continuously rising. It is learnt that for expansion 
of the capacity of the industry. Government has laid down 
a condition that 25 per cent of the annual pr eduction should 
be exported. The industry suggested that the export 
stipulation may be brought down to a more modest level, 

.(Para 41*9) 

There is a need to instal more imparted kilns so as-.., 
to enable the industry to rednoa the fuel cost. 


(Para 41, 10) 
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Thorp are difficulties in obtaining milv.ay v.ogens 
ir. lire for bringing the materials such as ball clay, 
chins clay, line stono, quarts, etc. from. outside the 
State. The CATEZIb nay examine the diffiailties being 
experienced by the exporters in the transportation of 
the jaw nsterialo and take up the natter with F.ailway 
Beard. 

(Tare 41.12) 

The existing cash assistance of 10 p n r cent 
(plur an additional 10 per cent fer improved export 
performance) is felt inadequate by the industry. Tho 
o^rt datn furnished by one of the units has bren examined 
ir. t'-c Confidential Fcport of the Survey. 

(7-ra 41.13) 

Ihe inorotry is entitled to an import replenishment 
rf 30 F'r eer.t '•f the f.o.b. valuo. The industry has to 
ir rort etnino end ceramic colours in addition to spare 
porta "f imported '’•’ramie r.achincry and kiln. The CAPFOl 
ray irrnnino the adcouaoy of the present inpo”t replcniehren 
t> the lr.cu.jtry. 

O', m 41.14) 

The rntec of drawback for white and (.'.'loured g lns'd 
til'a h^er not been fixed n o far. It ir ri.,o;j»’t<d ilia', 
t! < 'AtJMJ, my eppronch tho Director of T : oka 
* it'irtry <f Fixer cv for on early Ilxatiar. of duty 
t ’. -• r*"t ok. 

(3r.m 


41.15) 
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The industry has ‘been faced with the problem of 
high aid discriminatory freight rates* It. is suggested 
thft the C.APPXIL and Western India Shippers-* .Assoointion 
may approach the concerned Conference Lines for the 
reduction of shipping freight rates. 

(Para 41*16) 


Export Prospects 

In view' of the very good demand for cal cured and 
designed glazed tiles in the neighbouring markets, it 
is anticipated that exports from the State will be of 
the order of Rs 20 lakhs by 1973-74* 

(Para 41.17) 


II. Stoneware Pipes 
Prod uction and Exports 

There are 20 large scale , units in the country of 

A 

which one unit producing stoneware pipes is in Maharashtra. 
The installed capacity of the industry in the orntry amounts 
to about 72,000 tonnes. The State accounted for 5 per cent 
of India's total production of 56,524 tonnes during 1968* 
Exports of stoneware pipes from India amounted to about Rs 
2 lakhs in 1968-69. Maharashtra accounted for 60 per cent 
of the total exports from the country. The main export 
markets are Kuwait, Ceylon, Kenya and Mauritius*. 

(Paras 41*19 to 41.22) 

Problems of Production and Export 

There is no export promotion scheme for stoneware 
pipes and fittings. In the absence of cash assistance, - 
exports of stoneware pipes would be only at a 


loss. 
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The cost data furnished by a unit for supnort of its 
clrit, has been examined in the confidential report of 
the Purvey. 

(Para 41.24) 

The foreign countries prefer to import stoneware 
pipes on c.i.f. basis os these ere bulky and fragile 
items. The insurance companies in India ore not willing 
to insure these products for breakage risks. It is 
suggested that the CAFEXIIi nay take up the question 
'f export insurance with the Marino Department of the 
I.I.C. 

(Pars 41.25) 

Ex port Pronnects 

If the industry is given suitable export assistance, 
it may be poscible to effect exportB to the tune of about 
r 10 lakhs by 1973-74 from the State. 

(Para 41.26) 

III. Asbestos Cement Products 


Procuetlon and Exports 
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Problems of' Production and Export 

The main problem of the industry is the non- 
availability of suitable grades of asbestos fibre in 
required quantities. Further, the high price of 
indigenous cement makes the finished products un- 
competitive in international markets. It is suggested 
that the CAPEXIL may take up the question of supplying 
cement to the industry at international prices for export 
production. 

(Paras 41.34 & 41.35) 

The drawback rates for asbestos cement sheets have 
not been fixed so far, resulting in the blocking of 
substantial amount of money with the Government* It 
is suggested that the CAPEHIi may take up the question 
with the Director of Drawbacks, Ministry of Finance. 

(Para 41.36) 

The existing rate of cash assistance (i.e. 10 per 
cent) is reported to be inadequate. The cost data furtnished 
by the unit in this connection has been examined in the 
Confidential Report of the Survey. 

(Para 41.37) 

\ 

High ocean freight rates ha ve been hampering this 
Industry in their export effort. As freight is charged 
on volume basis, it accounts for about 40 per cent of 
the f. o.b. value. It is suggested that the GAPEXIL and 
the Western India Shippers’ Association may approach the 
Conference Lines for charging freight on the basis of 
weight. 


(Para 41.38) 
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Asbestos cement products is one of the items which 
is worst affected by' high insurance rates on exports, 

The insurance companies arc charging as high as 15 pel* 
cent of the c.i.f. value. 

(Para 41.39) 


Export Prospects 

Exports from Maharashtra could he stepped up to 
about & 6 lakhs by 1973-74 if the main problems facing 
the industry are solved expeditiously. 

(Para 41.40) 


IV. Cement Mosaic Tiles 


X 


■p 


Production and Exports 

There are 86 units producing flooring and rating Hies 
m Maharashtra. There are at present no exports of cement 
mosaic tiles from the ccuntry. 

(Paros 41.42 to 41.44) 


Problems of Production and Export 

The quality of the indigenous marble chips is 
reported to be unsat isfact cry. The Indian colours 
are also not fast. 

(Para 41.45) 


The main reason far the high c cst of production of 
the indistry is absence of latest automatic machinery for 
manufacturing and processing purposes. 

(Para 41.46) 

There is no export promotion scheme for this product. 

'It is suggested that tho CAPFXH may examine the cost structij^e 
of the industry snd take up the question of export assistance 
with the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 


(Para 41.47) 
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High ocean freight rates appear to he the biggest 
hurdle in the way of exports. The CAPEXH and the Western 
India Shippers* Association may approach the c cncerned 
Conference lines for the reduction in freight rates, 

(Paras 41*48 & 41.49) 

Export Prospects 

Exports of cement mosaic tiles from the State could 
he of the order, of Rs 4 to 5 lakhs within a couple of years 
if the main problems of the industry are solved quickly. 

(Para 41,51) 


42. Glass and Glassware 

I. Vacuum Flasks 


Production and Exports 

There are 8 units manufacturing vacuum flasks in 
the country of v.h ich 4 units are in Maharashtra . The 
installed capacity in the organised sector is 21.6 lakh nu 
numbers per annum. It is estimated that the production of 
vacuum flasks including the inner s in Maharashtra amounts 
to Rs 20 lakhs per annum. Of the total exports of Rs 3,3 
lakhs worth of vacuum flasks frcm the country, exports 
from Maharashtra were Rs 1.50 la Idas during 1968. The 
major export markets are Kenya, Australia, Kuwait, 

Sudan, Jugoslavia and Ghana. 

(Paras 42*3 to 42.6) 

Problems of Export 

The present cash assistance of 10 per cent is reported 
to be inadequate. The industry is finding it difficult to 
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quote CIF ‘prices ag the freight rates are high compared 
to other countries, 

(Para 42.8) 

Export Prospects 

It is expected that exports of vacuum flasks from 
Maharashtra win be of the order of Rs 30 lakhs by 1975-74. 

(Para 42.11) 

II, la b ora t or y Olas btt are 
Production and Exports 

There are 67 unite in India manufacturing laboratory 
glassware, of which 12 units are in Maharashtra. It is 
estimated that the present rate of production of laboratory 
glassware in Maharashtra is of the order of Rs 80 lakhs per 
annum. India exported laboratory glassware worth Rs 2.32 
lakhs during 1968-69 of which, the exports from the State 
amounted to Rs 45,000. 

(Paras 42.12 to 42.15) 

Export Prospects 

Burma, Hongkong, Australia, Singapore, Malaysia etc. 
offer excellent prospects for the laboratory glassware 
mode in the State. It is estimated that by 1973-74, 
exports from Maharashtra will reach a level of fc 10 lakhs. 

(Para 42.17) 
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III. Vials and Ampoules 
Production and Exports 

There are 100 units in India manufacturing vials 
and ampoules. In Maharashtra , there are about 10 units. 

Of the estimated production of vials and ampoules worth 
Rs 1.25 to 1.50 crores in the country during 1968, the 
production from Maharashtra is estimated to he around 
R: 70 lakhs. The exports of vials and ampoules from 
India in 1968-69 were of the order of Rs 58 lakhs. The 
exports from Maharashtra were worth Rs 20 lakhs approximately 
during that year. 

(Paros 42.20 & 42.21) 

Problem of Production and Export 

The machinery installed in I n aia by the industry is 
mostly automatic posing problems of maintenance 0 These are 
to run round the clock and the industry is handicapped 
for want of imported spares. The life of the furnace with 
the indigenous refractories is not more than 12 months and 
this could be imprcred if the imported refractories are 
provided. The vials and ampoules are light in weight. 

As the freight is on value, the incidence of freight on 
exports is high. 

(Paras 42.25 & 42.24) 

Export Prospects 

Many countries where the drugs and pharmaceuticals 
industry is coining up, offer good prospects fcr vials and 
ampoules manufactured in India. The exports from the 
State, are expected to reach a 3 evcl .of 5? 40 lakhs by 
1973-7*. 


(Para 42.25) 
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IV, Mirrors and Decorative Gloss 
Production and Exports 

Tn*-re are 20 units manufacturing sheet glass, 
decorative, rolled end wired glass in the country. 

There are 3 units in Maharashtra. The production of 
mirros in the caintry is estimated at Es 80 to 85 lakhs 
during 1968-69, of which the Maharashtra’s share is around 
R: 35 lakhs. The exports from India were worth Rs 18.74 
lakhs during 1968-69 and Maharashtra’s exports amounted 
to nearly Rs 1 lakh, 

(Paras 42,26 to 42.29) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The industry lacks machinery like double nozzle 
sprayer, gun and natural stone roller grinder, which 
could be useful for improving the quality of the products. 
The import of these could be considered either against 
import replinishment or under the scheme for the import 
of capital goods. 

(Para 42.31) 

The industry has to block up a sizeable amount on 
exports as no drawback duty is fixed for the mirrors and 
decorative galssv.are. The CAPEXIL may take up this matter 
with the Ministry of Foreign Trade, 

(Para 42.32) 

Fyuort Prospects 

While the prospects for the exports of mirrors are i 
so g cod due to severe competition from Belgium and China, 
the export prospects for decorative glassware appear brighl 
in the UK, USA, Singapore, Malaysia 'etc. , where the Indian 
workmanship is held in high esteem. The experts of these 
frem the State ore expected to be around Rs 1.75 lakhs by IS 

(Pern 42 . 34 ) 





VOLUME IV 


OTHER PRODUCTS 
1 • Bananas 


Production 

India ranks third in the production of bananas in 
the world. While all- India production of bananas is of the 
order of 27 lakh tonnes, Maharashtra State accounts for 5.5 
lakh tonnes. The area under production of banana in the 
State during 1968-69 was estimated to be of the order of 
29,786 hectares. Banana cultivation is concentrated mainly 
in the five districts of Jalgaon, Parbhani, Thana, Handed 
and Aurangabad of which Jalgaon district alone accounts for 
about 57 per cent of the total area under banana cultivation. 
With an average yield rate of 55 tonnes as against the State 
average of 32 tonnes per hectare Jalgaon leads other districts. 
During the Pourth Plan Period it is proposed to increase the 
area under banana cultivation in the State by 16,200 hectares. 

A centrally sponsored scheme for increasing production of 
bananas for export purposes at a cost of Es 25*66 lakhs has 
been proposed for inclusion in the Pourth Plan. 

(Paras 1.2 to 1 .7) 

In Maharashtra State there are 12 commercially 
important and popular varieties of bananas. The largest 
area under bananas in the State is the Basrai or the 
Shendurni variety followed by Harichal variety. 

(Para 1.8) 
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Exports 

Kuwait and Bahrein Islands are important buyers of 
Indian bananas. Exports undertaken by the Federations of 
Banana Growers' Cooperatives of Gujarat and Maharashtra 
account for about 75 per cent of total exports from the 
country and those by merchant exporters for the r«st„ Snlpmente 
of bananas are effedted by the cooperatives in their own 
vessels. Maharashtra accounts for 60 per cent of India's 
exports. These are mainly effected by the Jalgaon District 
Fruit Sale Societies Cooperative Faderation^ 

(Paras 1.10 to 1.12) 

A break-through in the exports of bananas to the USSR 
came m 1965. But due to the closure o^ Suez Canal exports 
could not be undertaken to USSR. Trial shipments to Japan 
undertaken during 1967 were successful. 

(Paras 1 .13 & 1 .14 

Problems of Production 

Though Maharashtra does not grow the internationally 
popular varieties it has succeeded in exporting the Basrai 
and Harichal varieties to Gulf countries, the USSR and Japan. 

In the exports of bananas to Japan, the difficulty in meeting 
the requirement of the Japanese buyer that the weight of each 
banana hand should not be less than 1.5 kg. appears to have 
been removed. 

(Paras 1,19 & 1.20) 

In spite of the growing domestic demand, efforts to 
sustain the existing overseas markets and explore new markets 
for bananas should be continued. There is therefore an ir 
tive need for increasing production by bringing more area unde] 
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"banana cultivation, increasing the field yields and providing 

various other infrastructure facilities to aid exports. In 

this context the Jalgaon Federation's Scheme suggesting 

(1) construction of all weather feeder roads from plantation 

areas to rail heads, (2) supply of manures and chemical 

fertilisers, (3) supply of water by constructing percolation 

tanhs, (4) making available electricity and (5) setting up a 

research centre for conducting research on varieties, manuring 

and cultivati on practices merits urgent consideration. The 

Survey has recommended that an Export Development Block may 

be created in the banana growing talukas of the Jalgaon 

district with the assistance from the State and Central 

Governments and the Jalgaon Federation's schemes may be 

incorporated in the development of the block. 

\ 

(Paras 1.21 to 1.27) 

Problems of Export 

The technological feasibility of producing paper boxes 
from banana stems should be examined by the State Government 

(Para 1.29) 

For speedier and safer movement of bananas from 
Jalgaon district to Bombay by rail, the Railway authorities 
should provide during the season good ventillated wagons with 
wooden flooring. 

(Para 1 .30) 

Cold storage facilities at the port for storing bananas 
awaiting shipment are necessary. The Bombay Port Trust autho- 
rities, it is learnt, have agreed to allocate land for the 
construction of cold storage on its premises. In order to 
avoid damage to bananas caused by mantal handling mechanical 
elevators for lifting bananas from cold storage to ship holds 
would be necessary. 


(Para 1.31) 
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For promoting export of b ananas to distant destinations 
the State Government may consider granting subsidy in ocean 
freight to cooperative organisations* 

(Para 1*32) 

In order to study the various techniques developed by 
the South American countries for developing their banana 
trade, a study team consisting of representatives of the co- 
operative societies should be sent to these countries. 

(Para 1.33) 

Advantage may be taken of the Expo-' 70, Osaka fair to 
undertake publicity in Japan. Documentary films on Indian 
bananas may be prepared by the State Government and exhibited 
in the Indian p avail on. 

(Para 1.34) 

The import duty on banana in Japan is as high as 30 
per cent ad valorem. The Ministry of Foreign Trade may make 
attempts to get this tariff reduced in future GATT negotiation 

(Para 1.35) 

Pending the creation of an All India ^ganisation as 
recommended by the Indian Institute of Foreign Trade Surrey 
on Fresh and Processed Fruits and Vegetables, the Jalgaon 
Federation should be given the facilities of an Erport House 
and it Bhould be entrusted with the task of undertaking export; 
to Japan, West Europe, Yugoslavia and the USSR besides accele- 
rating exports to the Gulf countries. The State Trading 
Corporation may associate itself with the Federation in the 
initial stages of exports to Japan, West Europe, Yugoslavia 
and USSR. 


(Paras 1.36 & 1.37) 
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Possibilities should be explored for undertaking 
exports of bananas to East European markets including the 
USSR via Cape of Good Hope. Considering the long distance 
and the high ocean freight rates involved in the export of 
bananas to these markets, the Government of Maharashtra may 
prevail upon the Shipping Corporation of India to buy fast 
moving reefer vessels each with a capacity of about 1,000 
to 1,500 tonnes for plying them regularly to these desti- 
nations . 

(Para 1.38) 

Export Prospects 

Out of an estimated total exports of 1 lakh tonnes 
of bananas from the country by 1975-76, Maharashtra ' s share 
may be placed at 45,000 tonnes per annum valued at Rs 4.5 
crores by 1973-74. 

(Para 1 .40) 


2, Mangoes 

Production 

Total area under mango cultivation in the c cuntry was 
nearly 7.5 lakh hectares with a total production of nearly 
7 million tonnes. In Maharashtra the total area under mango 
crop in 1968-69 was estimated at nearly 17,000 hectares. But 
the area under fruit bearing plantation was about 12.000 
hectares producing about 1.2 lakh tonnes of mangoes. The 
production is concentrated in the districts of Ratnagiri, 
Osmanabad, IColaba, Bhir and Amraoti. The Kohkan region grows 
the exportable varieties of mangoes viz. Alphanso and Piari. 
During the Fourth Plan period, the State Government is 
contemplating to bring an additional area of 20,235 hectares 
under mango plantation. 

(Paras 2.2 to 2.7) 
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Exports 

Technical feasibility of exporting mangoes to distant 
destinations in Europe by sea was established by the State 
Trading Corporation in 1967* India's exports of mangoes 
were of the order of 1204 tonnes valued at Rs 24.57 lakhs m 
1968-69. At present the mam markets are the Gulf countries. 
Maharashtra* s exports may be placed at about 600 tonnes 
valued at Rs 12.3 lakhs. 

(Paras 2.8 to 2.10) 

It was noticed that the Jalgaon and Gujarat Federations 
export mangoes alongwith bananas to Gulf countries mainly to 
achieve economy and fuller utilisation of shipping space. 

Tins practice is, however, not considered sound as the 
temperature required for mangoes is less than the temperature 
needed for bananas. 

It is therefore necessary to ply a fast moving boat 
of about 1,000 tonnes capacity, half of it being reserved 
far refrigerated cargo, with separate hauls for different 
kinds of fruits aid vegetables. Promotional measures would 
have to be undertaken to generate more demand for Indian 
mangoes so as to make the chartering of the vessels economicall 
viable. 

(Para 2.11) 

Problems of Export 

Air-India offers special reduced freight rates for the 
export of mangoes, but these are still considered to be high 
particularly in the case of smaller consignments of less than 
a quintal. If it is not economical for Air India to reduce 
the freight rates further, the Government of Maharashtra may 
grant a freight subsidy till the volume of export increases. 

(Paras 2.18 & 2.19)* 




3- Citrus Fruits 


auction 

India with over 1 lakh hectares under citrus fruit 
bivation produces 12 to 15 lakh tonnes per annum of citrus 
its. Maharashtra produces 2 to 3 lakhs tonnes of which 
darin oranges are the most important. 2fa£?ur is the biggest 
auction centre for mandarin oranges in Asia. Other citrus 
it growing districts are Ahmednagar, Amraoti , Aurangabad, 
na and Wardha. 

(Paras 3 = 2 to 3«6) 

orts 

India exports a very limited quantity of citrus fruits. 
1968-69, exports amounted to 713 tonnes valued at Rs 10.11 
hs. Gulf countries are the important buyers. Small quantity 
lime is also exported to France and S\;itzerland. The share 
Maharashtra in the country's total exports of citrus may be 
imated at about 50 to 60 per Cent. 

(Paras 3.9 & 3.10) 

blems of Production and Export 

The demand for oranges in international markets is for 
leties like V/ashington Havel, Valencia Late and Shamoutio 
is learnt that efforts of the state Department of Agriculture 
growing these varieties have not been successful so far. 
we have to enter the world markets for citrus in a big way, 
iular varieties of oranges will have to be grown in the 
.te. 
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Prospects exist for India to export citrus fruits to 
South East Asian countries during their off-season. Scope 
also exists for exporting Nagpur oranges to countries like 
Switzerland during May-November. Eor entry into the EEC 
countries which are hig importers of citrus fruits, pre- 
ference accorded to the Associated African and Mediterranean 
countries, would he the biggest hurdle. 

(Para 3.15) 

E xport Prospects 

No serious effort has been made to export citrus 
fruits either by the merchant- exporters or the cooperative 
organisations 'in the State. Until a national organisation 
as recommended by IIIdMs Survey comes into existence, the 
State Government should entrust the task of promoting exports 
to the Maharashtra State Cooperative Marketing federation Ltd., 
Bombay. As a part of the export promotion effort, trf a i 
consignments of citrus fruits should be sent to European 
countries. For trial consignments the State Government in 
collaboration with the Ministry of Foreign Trade should offer 
subsidies. It is anticipated that exports of the order of 
15,000 tonnes of citrus fruits valued at approximately Rs 20 
lakhs can be effected from Maharashtra by 1973-74. 

(Paras 5.16 & 3. 17) 


4. Grapes 


Production 

Total area under production of grapes in the country 
was estimated to be around 4000 hectares with a production 
of nearly 80,000 tonnes. Maharashtra ranks first in the 
production of grapes in the country. The varieties that ~ 
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are mainly cultivated are Selection 7 and Anab-e~Shahi. It 
is learnt -chat among the varieties being tried m the State, 
some Russian varieties have shown good results* 

(Paras 4.4 & 4.5) 

In 1968-69* the total area under grapes m Maharashtra 
amounted to 2428 hectares. Production is mainly concentrated 
m the districts of Nasik, Ahmednngar, Poona, Blur and Aurangaba 
of which Nasik is the largest producer. Total production m 
the State vias estimated around 36,000 tonnes in 1964-65. The 
State Government is planning to bring an additional area of 
1619 hectares under grapes during the rourth Plan period. The 
average yield rate of grapes is estimated at *-0 tonnes per 
hectare in Maharashtra which is the highest the worlds 

(Paxai 4.6 to 4.8) 

Exports 

Exports of grapes from the country are very insignificant 
Only 1.9 tonnes of grapes valued at Es 3,576 were exported m 
1968-69. The m am importer was Bahrein. The Survey revealed 
that bulk of the present exports of fresn grapes is from 
Maharashtra. 

(Paras 4.10 & 4«11 ) 

Problems and Prospects of Export 

India snould utilise the off-seasona.- advantage in the 
export of fresh grapes to Yfest Europe. Yfhile grape harvest 
periods in the major producing countries arc cetween July and 
November, India has its harvesting periods ranging from 
December-Ilay. South Africa, USA and Spam are major suppliers 
during the off-season. Trial consignments oJ ^nab-e-Shahi and 
Selection 7 «aay he sent by air to the UK and v/ost Germany who 
are major importers during the off-season. 


(Para 4.13) 



Singapore and Malaysia offer immediate prospects for 
export of fresh grapes. But it would be necessary to ensure 
that the grapes to be exported have adequate sugar content 
and good keeping ' quality. Cardboard cartons of 5 kg. should 
be used for packaging and shipping is to be effected under 
refrigerated conditions. Efforts should be intensified to 
export fresh grapes to Kuwait in the Gulf and Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanzania in the East African countries. 

(Paras 4»14 to 4-16) 

Export Prospects 

Exports of fresh grapes may be entrusted to the 
Maharashtra State Cooperative Marketing Federation, Bombay, 
for which necessary assistance may be given by the State 
Government. The Federation may fix an export target of 25 
tonnes per annum by 1973-74 valued at Rs 50,000. 

(Para 4.17) 


5. Processed Fruits & Vegetables 
(Canned Fruits & Juices and 
Pickles & Chutneys) 


Productio n 

Production of processed fruits and vegetables in India, 
is estimated around 47, 000 tonnes. The pro'cessing industry 
is concentrated in the states of Maharashtra, West -Bengal, 
JYysore and Delhi. Maharashtra is the leading state in the 
processing industry. The city of Bombay where the industry 
is concentrated accounts for over 70 per eeht of the total 
output of the State. 


(Para 5.1) 
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^he industry needs large finances for procurement of 
raw materials, storage, processing and marketing. The receirl 
mergers of the large scale units m the Stat^ shows that th< 
industry can flourish if it has good financial backing and 
efficient marketing arrangement. 

(Para 5-3) 

Production of processed fruits and vegetables m 
Maharashtra amounted to 11,467 tonnes valued at Rs 3*23 
crores in 1967* accounting for nearly 24 per r*o n t of India’s 
production m terms of value. A shift in production m 
recent years is witnessed from the tradition 1 items such 
as pickles and chutneys to items like jellies, juices, jams 
and canned fruits and vegetables. 

(Paras 5.4 to 5.6) 

In Maharashtra mango products, vis,, mango slices, 
pulp, juices, nectar, squash, jams, pickle3, ciatneys, etc. 
constitute the most important category accosting for nearly 
47 per cent of the total output, followed by orange products 
(8 per cent). 

(Para 5.7) 

Exports 

During 1968-69, exports of processed fruits ana 
vegetables were of the value of Ej 2.23 ciores which 
mango juice was the single largest item. The UK is by 
far the largest market for India’s processed fruixs and 
vegetables. USSR is the principal importer of mango juice 
and other juices . Considerable quantities of processed 
fruit and vegetable products are also exported tc Gulf 
countries. Exports of processed fruits and vegetables 
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from Maharashtra State during 1968-69 may be estimated around 
Rs 91 lakhs* YJhile the share of pickles and cluyfcneys may be 
placed around Rs 50 lakhs the balance is accounted for by canned 
fruits and vegetables. 

(Paras 5.10 & 5.11) 

A study c:C oh.*, thro-.' cooperative units functioiiing in 
State revealed that despite considerable assistance forthcoming 
from the State Government, the performance of these units is 
not satisfactory. 

(Paras 5.12 to 5.20) 

Problems of Production and Export 

Lack of adequate domestic demand for processed fruits 
is mainly responsible for under-utilisation of production 
capacity in the industry. Added to this, the industry is 
faced with high cost of raw materials, packaging materials 
and storage problems. 

(Para 5« 21 ) 

Some of the units which are engaged in the export of 
processed fruit products are facing shortages of water and 
power supply and consequently their expansion programmes are 
hampered. ■ The State Government should take up with the Bombay 
Municipal Corp or at ion/ St ate Electricity Board, the question of .. 
regular supply of water and power to the processing units. 

(Para 5.23) 

Supply of sugar at international price is essential 
for exports of processed fruits. 

(Para 5.24) 

The State Government may examine the suggestion of 
the industry that sugar should be supplied by one agency 
in Bombay and take up the question with the Directorate of 
Vanaspati and Sugar. 


(Para 5»25) 
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The suggestion of the Committee on Export Packaging 
that the imports of tin plate for OTS can should be financed 
from free foreign exchange, rather than credit arrangements , 
as a measure to reduce the cost of cans merits consideration, 

(paras 5.26 & 5.27) 

The Processed Foods Export Promotion Council may take 
up the problems of supply of sugar at international pried*’ 
for export production and increase in cash assistance with 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

(Paras 5-29 to 5*31) 

The port authorities may ensure grea^rr watch and 
vigilance on the docks, especially m the case of consumer 
items like processed foods, when they are awaiting shipment. 

(Para 5*33) 

While the quality of products manufactured by the 
Indian processing industry is by and large qute satisfactory, 
there is lack of grade specifications* Consequently different 
units are using different grades and quoting different prices 
resulting in mter-se competition. The unhealthy competition 
la particularly noticed m exports of pulps and 3 utces« In 
order to ensure quality and develop healthy export trade, 
the compulsory pre-shipment inspection for all items falling 
under F.P.O. suggested by Central Fruit Products Advisory 
Committee needs urgent implementation. 

(Para 5.3*?-) 

A total ban on exports of mango slices in brine may not 
be desirable as the UK industry may divert their imports of 
mango Blices to other mango producing countries and in the 
process India may lose exports of both mango slices in brine 
as well as pickles and cnutneys. 


(Para 5*35) 
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6. Cashewnut Shell Liquid (CNSL) 

Production and Exports 

Cashewnut Shell Liquid {CNSL) which is an important 
by-product of the export-oriented cashew industry is 
extracted from cashewnut "by (i) oil-bath process, (ii) 
kiln method and (iii) solvent extraction process. Impor- 
tant products manufactured from CNSL are c&3hew cement, 
cashew lacquer, resins, surface active agents, core-binders, 
insulating varnishes, coating compositions and bituminous 
solutions. 

(Paras 6.1 to 6.4) 

Out of 320 factories processing casbewnuts in the 
country, 65 have oil-bath equipment. Production of CNSL 
in the country is estimated & 15,000 tonnes per annum. 
Cashew industry in Maharashtra is small as compared to 
other states and is mainly oriented to domestic market. 
There are 10 cashewnut processing factories in Ratnagiri 
district hut none is extracting CNSL, though there are 
two units having oil-bath equipment. 

(Paras 6.5 & 6.6) 

Problems. of Production and Export 

Inspite of the availability of raw material and 
equipment, the small size of the units and difficulties of 
storage and transportation faced in the Hatnaglri district 
are the basic reasons for there being no production of CNSL 
in -the State. Besides, uncertainty of income from CNSL, 
lower prices obtained in domestic market for brownish 
kernels resulting from the oil-bath process and diffi- 
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culties in obtaining the CNSL required in the oil-bath 
process itself from outside are other discouraging factors. 

The industry is therefore content with the prices obtained 
on white kernels and sale of cashew shells for fuel as ’a 
subsidiary income. 

(Paras 6.8 & 6.9) 

Measures for stepping up internal as well as inter- 
national demand for CNSL would encourage production in the 
State. On the supply side, solvent extraction process which 
oan be'used in the industry, may help the industry in the 
State. 

(Paras 6.10 to 6.12) 

Reliable statistics such as area and production of 
cashew in the State, which are necessary for drawing develop- 
ment schemes for this industry, are at present not available 
and estimates made bjr different authorities differ widely. 

The State Department of Agriculture may undertake a scientific 
survey of cashew plantations in the State. 

( Para 6.13) 

When the new cashew plantations in the state mature, 
possibilities of processing cashew beverages, juices and 
pickles, chutneys, tannin, cashew acid, etc can be explored. 

(Paras 6.14 & 6.1 5) 

Export Prospects 

Export prospects for CESL from India can improve if 
the world demand is stimulated by diversification of markets 
and uses. In the case of Maharashtra, only when the new 
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cashew plantations mature, thereby increasing the potential 
for the production of CHSIi, the State can look forward 
to any sizeable exports of this item. 

(Para 6.16 ) 

7. Coir and Coir Products 
(Coir Mats & Mattings and Curled Coir) 

Production 

Maharashtra ranks seventh on the basis of total 
area under coconut cultivation in the country, accounting 
for only 9,000 hectares and producing about 318 lakh nuts. 

( Para 7.4- ) 

Coconut plantation in the State is mainly concentra- 
ted in the coastal districts of Ratnagiri, Kolaba and 
Thana. Ratnagiri alone accounts for nearly 83 per cent 
of the total area under coconut cultivation. 

( Para 7.5 ) 

Due to small production of coconuts in the State 
coir husk available is very inadequate and large quanti- 
ties are used as fuel. Hot cnly production of coir mats, 
mattings, carpets, ropes etc. is insignificant, but due 
to poor quality and high prices, even coir goods produced 
in the Departmental establishments are not finding ready 
markets. The Survey also revealed that there are no exports 
of coir products from Maharashtra. Thus the coir industry 
in the State has remained aormcht. 
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Since sound raw material base is a pre-requisite 
for the development of coir industry, the State Govern- 
ment should initiate measures for increasing coconut 
production and conservation and collection of the coconut 
husk for the production of coir fibre. Short term measures 
should include organising propaganda regarding utility of 
coconut husks, encouraging collection and retting of 
coconut husks in villages where this is not carried out, 
imparting training in the retting of coconut husks, 
offering retters reasonable prices for the retted husks, 
and organisation of teams for collection of husks. 

( Para 7.8 ) 

The Survey revealed training given in the Government 
training schools, does not lead to gainful employment in the 
industry. The Survey has suggested that in order that the 
training schemes may lead to gainful employment of the 
trainees, loans on low interest rates should be advanced 
to trained artisans for purchasing coir spinning wheels 
and will owing machines. The State Government, it is learnt, 
has already drawn up a scheme on these lines for inclusion 
in the Fourth Five Year Plan. 

( Paras 7,12 & 7.13 ) 

The State Government in the Department of Coopera- 
tion should take steps to encourage people to form into 
cooperatives and avail themselves of the credit facilities 
offered by the State Cooperative Banks as also those under 
the State Aid to Industries Act for the development of 
coir industry. 


( Para 7.14 ) 
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While organising its industry, the Government of 
Maharashtra should take advantage of Coir Board's schemes 
of research in tetter methods of dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing of coir goods and assistance in mechanisation 
of mat weaving and spinning sectors and mechanised 
defibering plants. 

( Para 7.15 ) 

While developing the coir products industry, the 
State Government may ensure that the production conforms 
to the ISI specifications in respect of coir fibre, 
mats and mattings and Quality Control and Pre -shipment 
Inspection. 

( Para 7.16 ) 

The defibering plant at Walawal was not functioning 
to its full capacity due to inadequate availability of 
raw material. In case the defibering plant at Walawal is 
unable to procure sufficient raw material, it may be 
preferable to disperse the plant to areas where the husk 
is available in sufficient quantity. 

■ ( Pwa 7.27 ) 

The State Government may examine the economics cf 
setting up of one or two coconut oil extracting mills as 
a measure to increase the availability of husk for retting 
in Hatnagiri district. 

( Para 7.28 ) 

The Survey finds that there is need for a separate 
organisation preferably an autonomous body, devoted solely 
to the development of coir industry in the State. Productioi 
training, finance, marketing and exports of coir and coir 
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products would form the functions of such an organisation. 
The proposed organisation should take over the functions 
of the present State Coir Board as well as the executive 
functions presently entrusted to the Zilla Parishad. 

( Para 7.29 ) 


E xports 

India’s exports of coir and coir products during 
1968-69 amounted to 59,904 tonnes valued at Rs 14.04 crores. 
Coir yam, coir mats and coir matting are important among 
the items of exports. 

Netherlands, UK, USA, Italy, West Germany, USSR, 

Iraq and Singapore are important markets for coir and coir 
products. In respect of curled coir and rubberised coir 
goods which are the new lines of production based on coir, 
West Germany, Yugoslavia, Spain, South Korea, Belgium, 

Kuwait and Czechoslovakia are important markets. Curled 
coir and rubberised coir have considerable export potential 
as compared to the traditional items. 

(Paras 7.50, 7.51, 

7.55 & 7.54) 

Export Prospects 

The scope for exports of coir mats and matting 
industry in the State is perhaps limited in view of the 
limited natural retting facilities and competition from the 
well developed coir industry in Kerala. Export prospects 
of the State for coir products could therefore be exploited 
through curled coir and rubberised coir. The State Govern- 
ment may consider installing curling machines for the 
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manufacture of curled coir, "besides the implementation 
of the scheme included in the State's Fourth Five Year 
Plan for the installation of an additional defibering 
plant in Ratnagiri district. It may be possible for the 
State to expert coir mats and mattings and curled coir 
to the tune of about 200 tonnes valued at Rs 5 lakhs per 
annum by 1973*74- 

( Para 7.36 ) 

8. Biscuits. Sugar Confectio n ery 
and Cocoa Products 


I, Biscuits 

Production and Exports 

In this industry, Maharashtra accounts for 55 per 
cent of the country's total installed capacity and its 
production was about Rs 18 crores as against Rs 28 crores 
in India. In the production of the State, semi-sweet 
variety accounts for 55 per cent, the savoury type, 35 per 
cent ani saltish and other varieties, 10 per cent. Indica- 
tions are that production in the State is lively to increase 
at a faster rate than hitherto, if the problems of production 
are expeditiously solved. Exports of biscuits from India 
were of the order of 8s 42.0 lakhs of which Maharashtra 
accounted for about Es 18.0 lakhs, main markets being 
Nepal, West Germany, Kuwait, B ahreln Islands, Muscat, 
Malaysia, etc. 


( Paras 8.1 to 8.8 ) 
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Problems of Production 

The Survey indicated that the quality of wheat flour 
though by and large satisfactory needs to be further improved. 
It is, therefore, suggested that the State Government may 
evolve in consultation with the Federation of Biscuit Manu- 
facturers of India, specifications of wheat flour particularly 
for export and wheat flour mills in the State should adhere 
to them for export production. As the biscuit industry is 
one of those industries which have been adversely affected 
by the high prices of sugar the Survey has suggested that 
the State Government in consultation with the Processed Foods 
Export Promotion Council should evolve a workable scheme for 
supplying sugar at international prices to the biscuit industry 
for export production. 

( Paras 8.11 & 8.12 ) 

There is a need for expansion and modernisation 
programmes for improving the quality of the product and 
avoid the wastages in the manufacturing processes. Export 
effort of the industry would be strengthened if additional 
foreign exchange is allocated to the industry for modernisation. 
The industry should at least bo' allowed to use foreign exchange 
earned by it over and above the average value of exports during 
the last three years. 

( Para 8.13 ) 

The Federation of Biscuit Manufacturers of India 
may approach the Indian Institute of Packaging for suggesting 
improved packing whi^h'may induce "Impulse Buying" in internal 
as well as foreign countries. 


( Para 8.1 4 ) 
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Problems of Export 

The Industry urged that for increasing exports the 
cash assistance may be increased from the present rate of 
5 per cent and import replenishment from the present rate 
of 10 per cent to cover imports of raw material and balancing 
equipments 

( Paras 8.16 & 8.17 ) 

Export Prospects, 

The survey revealed that given the facilities 
required, the industry would be able to increase its 
exports from & 18 lakhs in 1968-69 to fts 1,00 crore 
by 1973-74. 

( Para 8,18 ) 

II, Sugar Confectionery 
Production and Exports 

There are 10 confectionery units in the organised 
sector in Maharashtra v/ith an installed capacity of 8000 
tonnes. Nearly 55 per cent of the intalled capacity in the 
State is reported to be idle. Maharashtra's share in all- 
India production is estimated around 14 per cent. Out of 
the all India exports of fe 4.69 lakhs during 1968-69, 
Maharashtra accounted for about 60 per cent. Kuwait, 

Bahrein, Muscat, the UK and Aden are the main markets. 


{ Paras 8.19 to 8.21 ) 
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Export Prospects 

It is envisaged that exports of sugar confectionery 
from the State could he increased hy 1973-74 to Es 5 lakhs 
from its present level of Es 2.9 lakhs. 

( Para 8.28 ) 

III. Cocoa Products 
Production and Exports 

All the three units manufacturing cocoa products m 
the country are situated in Maharashtra* The total production 
of cocoa products is estimated at 4.5 thousana tonnes. Out of 
the exports of cocoa products amounting to Es v3 lakhs in 
1 9 68-6 9» drinking chocolate was the most important and almost 
the entire offtake was hy the U.K 

( Paras 8*29 to 8.52 ) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The most important problem relating to cocoa products 
is the acute shortage of cocoa beans, vhich are imported 
mainly from Ghana and Nigeria. For increasing supplies of 
cocoa beans, the industry has suggested that free transfera- 
bility of import replenishment licences between sub-groans 
of the processed foods industry may be allowed. 

( P->ra 8,34 ) 

Export Prospects 

The industry is of the view that if the problem of 
shortage of cocoa beans could be satisfactorily solved , its 
exports can reach Rs one crore by 1973-74 as against the 
present level of Rs 43 lakhs. 


( Pera 8.35 ) 



9. Marino Products 


Proincti on 

Kaharaohtra accounts for 15. 3^ of the country's 
total production of fish. Major species of fish caught in 
the State are prawns, Bombay ducks and porafrets . Thana, 
Bombay, Kolaha and Ratnagiri arc- the fish producing 
districts in the State. 

( Paras 9.1 to 9.3 ) 

^he Fourth Plan of Maharashtra, besides continuing 
and consolidating the work of the earlier plans, such as 
mechanisation of fishing craft, establishment of factories, 
improvement cf fishery ports, etc. also envisages setting 
up a Pisheriec Corporation and integrated fJoherjen projects 
in the cooperative sector. 

( Paras 9.4 & 9-5 ) 

Exports 

Exports of marine products from India are showing 
rising trend. 80^ of these exports comprise frozen goods, 
while about 10 ?*, canned goods. The share of IJah arashtra 
in the all India exports of frozen goods in 8.4?^ (i.e. 

Rs 1.64 crores) and that in canned goods, 1.5/« (i.e. 

Rs 3.24 lakhs). The major export markets for India's, as 
well as Maharashtra's, frozen and canned marine products are 
the USA, Japan, France and the UK. Maharashtra also exports 
annually about Rs 40 lakhs worth of dried marine products 
mainly to Middle East and Far East countries. 


( Para3 9.6 to 9.10 ) 
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Problems of Production 

The average capacity utilisation of the freezing 
and canning sectors of the fish processing industry in 
the State is 33# and 15# respectively. This is mainly 
due to lack of sufficient fish of the right type and 
quality. For increasing the fish catch, exploration of 
off-shore waters of the State should be undertaken and 
for this larger vessels are necessary. 

( Paras 9.13 & 9.14 ) 

The high price of diesel oil is one of the reasons 
for the high cost of fishing operations m the State. The 
industry in tne State does not denve benefit frcm the 
refund of excise duty on diesel oil against exports of 
marine products as this concession is applicable to big 
vessels only end most of the vessels engaged in fishing 
operations in the State are small vessels. The Survey 
feels that the scheme of refund of excise duty against 
exports should be extended to all the mechanised vessels 
engaged in fishing. 

( Para 9.15 ) 

As high frequency wireless equipment which is needed 
in the fishing vessels is not yet commercially manufactured 
in the country, import of this item within the 10# import 
replenishment may be permitted. 

( Para 9.16 ) 

The only fishing harbour in the State, viz Sassoon 
Docks, besides being congested most of the time, lacks 
facilities far servicing of vessels, etc. Early completion 
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of the integrated scheme for the development of Bassoon 
Docks is necessary for development of exports from the 
State. 

( Para 9.17 ) 

For transport of frozen cargo to Bombay Port, only 
two refrigerated vans owned by the State Directorate of 
Fisheries are presently available to the industry. Since 
this fleet is inadequate the State Government or the 
exporters may have to acquire additional fleet of refri- 
gerated vans and trucks. 

( Para 9,18 ) 

As froglegs processed in the State are meant only 
for exports, the State Government may consider abolishing 
the purchase tax on frogs. 

( Para 9.19 ) 

Problems of Processing 

In the field of processing of marine products the 
industry faces shortage of ice, water, cold storage and 
processing space in Bombay in the peak season. Joint efforts 
by the industry and the State Government are necessary for 
putting up few more ice plants and cold storages, arranging 
for increased supply of water for the fishery industry from 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and acquiring, as and when the 
Sassoon Docks 'expansion scheme is put through, sufficient 
space behind the berth for locating fishery industries. 

( Paras 9.20 to 9.23 ) 

Since the poor quality of the indigenously available 
plate freezers affects the quality of the frozen product, the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade may consider permitting the import 
of plate freezers within the 10$ import replenishment 
permitted for the industry. 


( Para 9*24 ) 
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Problems of Export 

Since imports of marine products into many 
overseas countries are subject to strict health 
regulations, the present method of pre-shipment inspec- 
tion "based on sample tests prior to shipment may not 
"be enough and would have to be replaced, as early as 
possible, by a system of quality control covering all 
aspects from landing to packaging. 

( Para 9.25 ) 

T he use of box strappings in packing frozen foods 
are found to contaminate the product as the box strappings 
get rusty. These may therefore be replaced by standardised 
rayon based straps which may be allowed to be imported 
within the existing import replenishment. 

( Para 9.26 ) 

Exporters of canned marine products are also facing 
problems due to the non-availability of cans of inter- 
national sice in the country. Efforts should be made to 
make these cans available to the industry. 

( Para 9. 27 ) 

Yfaenever shipments are delayed, lack of cold storage 
facility at the port poses a problem to the industry. 
Efforts should therefore be made to provide cold storage 
facilities at the port. 


( Para 9.28 ) 
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Due to lack of adequate sailings to the continental 
ports from Bombay for reefer cargo, the promising European 
markets remain untapped. The national lines should 
endeavour to cover these ports adequately. 

( Para 9.29 ) 

Shipping freight on marine products has increased 
considerably in the last few years and they are said to 
be discriminatory also. Efforts should be made to get 
the discrimination removed. 

( Para 9.50 ) 

Since there is good market for live marine products 
in countries such as the USA and Japan, efforts may be 
made by the industry to export them by air for whi&h 
concessional freight rates have been offered by Air India. 

( Para 9.51 ) 

Poor processing and poor packaging are responsible 
for the low unit value realisation of Indian shrimps. In 
the importing end, marine products are further processed 
before they are sold to the consumer. In the interest 
of high unit value realisation, the industry should be 
given all assistance for further processing , and better 
packaging. 

( Paras 9.52 & 9.55 ) 

The State Government should devote more attention 
to frog culture. In view of the growing importance of 
-froglegs exports, efforts should be made by the State 
Directorate of Fisheries to develop, in consultation 



with concerned organisations, production of exportable 
varieties of frogs in the State. 

( Para 9.34 ) 

Besides those varieties of fish which are currently 
being exported from the State, Maharashtra has considerable 
resources of other exportable varieties such as pomfrets, 
mackerels, sardines, tuna and eels. Some factors which 
handicap their exports are lack of adequate freezing 
facilities, high prices of containers and packing medium, 
lack of knowledge on the part of the fishermen and the 
industry of the invaluable nature of certain species of 
catch, etc. Efforts should be made to overcome these 
difficulties, if Maharashtra has to diversify its exports 
of marine products. 

(Paras 9,35 to 9. 46 ) 


Export Prospects 

In view of the increase in the exports of sea- 
foods from the State during the last few years and taking 
into account the developments that are taking place in 
the State in the fisheries field, it is expected that 
the exports of frozen and canned marine products from 
the State would reach Rs 4.9 crores by 1973-74 from the 
present level of Rs 1.9 crores. 


( Para 9.48 ) 
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10. Crushed Bones 


Production and. Exports 

Bone crushing industry in the country is mainly 
based on raw bones derived from fallen animals. -Other 
sources such as slaughter houses hardly account for 
5 per cent of the total supplies as there is a ban on 
slaughtering of cattle in many states. 

( Para 10.2 ) 

Crushed bones, including bone grist are important 
raw materials for the manufacture of edible and photo- 
graphic gelatines. 

( Pain 10,3 ) 

The industry is mainly concentrated in unorganised 
sector. Out of about 150 bone crushing units in the 
country, 12 units are located in Maharashtra. As crushed 
bones is hundred per cont export oriented industry, exports 
are usually taken as estimates of production. Maharashtra 
accounts for only 12 per cent of the total production, the 
reason being comparatively low cattle population, 

( Paras 10.4 to 10,7 ) 

The- total exports of crushed bones from India during 
1968-69 were 67.8 thousand tonnes and from Maharashtra, 9.2 
thousand tonnes, i.e. about 13 per cent of the total. 
Traditional markets for Iiidi.au crushed bones are the UK, 
Belgium, France, the USA and Japan, of which UK alone 
accounts for about 30$. 


(Paras 1 0. 8 & 10,9) 
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Problems of Production and Export 

This industry needs an integrated approach from 
bone collection at the village level to storage facilities 
at the port. Supply of raw bones should be augmented by 
paying better prices to the primary bone collectors and 
organising collection by village panchayats, slaying 
centres and municipalities instead of by middlemen. 
Adequate wagon facilities should be provided from collec- 
tion centres and assembling points to mills and from mills 
to the port. Railway freight concession should be given 
for movement frcm the collection/assenbling centres to the 
crushing mills, apart from the movement of crushed bones 
from the mills to the ports. Lastly adequate storage 
facilities should be provided in the B?T area on 
reasonable rent. 

(Paras 10.11 to 10.16) 

As tbe entire bone crushing industry is geared to 
exports, it should be exempted from the levy of central 
sales tax of 3 per cent. 

( Para 10.17 ) 

Export Prospects 

Due to inelastic domestic availability of raw bones 
and high prices, India is steadily losing ground to 
Pakistan and Argentina. However due to higher yield of 
gelatine, Indian crushed bones would continue to 
offer good prospects. Although two units would be set 
up for production of gelatine in the country which 
would utilise crushed bones, sizable quantities would 
still be available for exports. 


(Paras 10.18 to 10,20) 
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1 1 . Teak Wood 

Production 

The teak wood grown in Maharashtra and Madhya 
Pradesh is preferred for decorative veneers as against 
constructional and utility qualities grown in other parts 
of the country. In Maharashtra, the forest area consti- 
tutes about 63 thousand Sq. Kin. of which about 57 thousand 
Sq. Kin is under the Forest Department, while the balance 
is under Revenue Department. The main districts growing 
teakwood are Chandrapur, Bhandraa, Ragpur, Amravati, Yeotmal, 
Randed, Dhul'ia, Jalgaon, Rasik, Thana, Satara, Kolhapur, 
Ratnagiri and ^olaba of which plywood quality teakwood is 
available mainly in Chandrapur and Amravati regions. The 
annual production of teakwood in the State is estimated 
at 1 lakh tonnes, as against 12 lakhs tonnes in India. 

The estimated production of different grades are plywood 
quality 1000 cu.m., Trade I, 29,000 cu.m., Trade II, 12,200 cu.m, 
and Trade III, 14,800 cu.m. 

(Paras 11.2 to 11.6) 

Exploitation by Forest Department currently accounts 
for about 60 per cent and it is contemplated that during the 
4th Plan, the contract system will be gradually eliminated. 
The Survey indicates that because of the time lag between 
the felling and auctioning of trees, prolonged storage in 
Depots and rough handling, cracks, splits and shakes 
occur in the timber, making it unsuitable for exports. 

The Forest Department may consider ways and means of 
reducing this time lag. 


(Paras 11.8 & 11.9) 
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There are three integrated units set up "by the 
State Government for sawing, seasoning and wood preser- 
vation and some mechanisation has already been introduced 
in the forest operations. Forest Department may assess 
the actual requirements of equipments and take necessary 
steps for further mechanisation. It would meet the ptoblem 
of the shortage of forest labour. 

(Paras 11.11 to 11.1 4 ) 

There is a need for extensive road construction in 
the forest areas for which a comprehensive programme has 
already been drawn up by the Forest Department. As regards 
railways the proposals of the State Government for cons- 
tructing a broad gauge line passing through the forests of 
Chandrapur district and a metre gauge line traversing 
Melghat forests deserve consideration by the Railway Board 
for exploiting the export potential of the region. 

(Paras 11.15 & 11 .16) 

In the development plans of the Forest Development Board 
for converting forests of low value to commercially 
valuable species, consideration may be given to plantation 
of teak wood, bamboo and other industrial wood which would 
improve production and export prospects. 

( Para 11.19 ) 

Exports 

India exported nearly 2405 tonnes of teak wood 
valued at Rs 43 lakhs in 1968-69. Te a k of .Jab araohtra ' s 
origin is exported from Bombay as well as Calcutta ports 
although it is difficult to estimate value of exports 
precisely. X 


(Paras 11.20 to 11.22) 
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Problems of Production and Export 

As major exporting countries like Burma are following 
PAO grade specifications of teak logs, it may be desirable 
for Maharashtra to follow the intemati onally accepted 
specifications for exports. The Pores t Department may 
take up with the Inspector General of Porestg, Govt, of 
India, the question of formulation of internationally 
accepted grading rules for Indian timber. 

(Para 11.23 ) 

After the contract system is terminated, the Porest 
Department may undertake exports directly so that benefit 
of high export earnings would accrue to them rather than 
to middlemen. 

(Paras 11.24 & 11.25) 

At present on account of absence of precise data 
on the number of trees, growing stock, annual production 
of different categories of teak wood etc. it is difficult 
to formulate a comprehensive felling and export programme. 

It is, therefore, recommended that Porest Department should 
undertake a comprehensive census of teak 7/ood trees in the 
State. 

( Para 11.27 ) 

Export Prospects 

It may be possible for India to take advantage of 
the declining trend in exports from Burma and push up 
her exports. Maharashtra being an important producer of 
teak wood may be able to play a more important role in 
exports of teak wood. It is envisaged that a quantity 
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of 5000 tonnes of sawn teak timber valuing about Es 50 
lakhs will be available for export from Maharashtra by 
1973-74. 

(Paras 11.28 to 11.30) 


1 2. Veneer 


Production and Reports 

There are 74 units manufacturing plywood, block 
board, tea-chests and flush doors in India, of wtich 20 
units are equipped with imported veneer slicer machines. 

In Maharashtra, there are three medium scale units having 
veneer slicer machines. As it is a semi-finished product, 
it has not been possible to estimate its production in the 
State. Exports of plywood and veneer from India reached 
Rs 31 lakhs in 1968-69. In the case of veneer, the share 
of Maharashtra in all -India exports is 4 per cent, and in 
the ease of decorative plywood, it is 29 per cent. Nepal, 
the UK, the USA, Kuwait and Netherlands are the major 
markets for veneer sheets and Bahrein, Canada, West Geiraany, 
Kuwait, end USA are the main markets for decorative plywood. 

( Paras 12.3 to 12.6 ) 

Problems of Production 

The industry requires high quality timber of at l^sl. 
120 cm. in giith and cylindrical shape with minimum defects. 
In order to make available good quality wood for veneer 
production in the country, it is recommended that the 
Forest Development Board, Government of Maharashtra, should 
earmark a quota of plywood quality logs for export production. 

( Para 12.8 ) 
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Panel industry is considering a proposal to set up an export 
house for plywood products. There are good marketing 
opportunities particularly in the U.K. , West Germany, and 
Netherlands. In view of these developments, Maharashtra's 
exports of veneer sheets and decorative plywood could 
increase from the present level of Rs 3.0 lakhs to about 
Rs 30 laKis by 1973-74. 

(Paras 12.12 to 12.19) 


13. Hard Board 


Production and Exports 

Of the three plants manufacturing fibre board in 
the country, one is situated in Maharashtra. Out of the 
total production capacity of 40,500 tonnes in the country, 
the capacity in Maharashtra is 18,000 tonne3. Maharashtra 
State accounted for about 63 per cent of total production 
of fibre board in India during 1968. Of the all-India 
exports of nearly Rs 17.4 lakhs in 1968-6 9 » exports from 
Maharashtra accounted for Rs 14.2 lakhs i.e. 80 per cent. 
The major markets for our hard hoard are Kuwait, Iraq, 
Qatar, Bahrein, Tanzania and Thailand. 

(Paras (3- * to 15 . 9) 

Problems of Production and Export 

?U9lwood and synthetic resins constitute main raw 
materials for this industry. The continuous increase in 
the cost of fuelwood is pushing up the cost of production 
rendering it uncompetitive in world markets. It is, 
therefore, suggested that the State Forest Department may 
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consider the 'desirability of making available the fuelwood 
at fixed royalty rates as is being done in the case of 
paper mills. In the case of synthetic resins, the industry 
would compete more effectively, if they "are made available 
at international prices for export production. 

( Paras 13.12 & 13.13) 

The industry is facing difficulties in obtaining 
spare parts for the machinery which has been wholly imported. 
Among the indigenous items, quality of wire cloth is not 
satisfactory. Therefore, pending the improvement of wire 
c. loth in the country, the Chemicals and Allied Products 
Export Promotion Council may assess the requirement of wire 
cloth and take up the question of its import against exports 
of hardboard with the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

( Para 13.14 ) 

The industry urged that cash assistance on exports 
may be increased from 15 per cent to 30 per cent of f.o.b. 
value. Cost data furnished in support of this case has been 
given in the Confidential Report of the Survey. 

( Para 13.15 ) 

As the indidence of port charges on hard board is 
high,, it is recommended that Bombay Port Trust may examine 
reduction of these charges. As regards freight rate, it 
amounts to 22$ of f.o.b. price in respect of Gulf Ports 

and more than 50 per cent in respect of Red Sea ports, 

/ 

which is heavy. It is suggested that Chemicals and Allied 
Products Export Promotion Council and Western India Shipper s » 
Association may approach the Conference Lines for an examina- 
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tion of the freight structure. 

(Baras 13-16 & 13-17) 

In view of Maharashtra having considerable forest 
resources, there are opportunities for setting up more 
hardhoard plants in Maharashtra. It is, therefore, 
suggested that the Forest Department of Government of 
Maharashtra may consider offering suitable incentives on a 
continuous basis to prospective entrepreneurs so as to 
enable them to set up hardboard plants in these regions. 

( Para 13.18 ) 

Export Prospects 

It is estimated that consumption of fibre hoard In 
major countries would increase from the present level of 
6.5 million tonnes to 11 million tonnes by 1975- If the 
main problems of the industry are solved expeditiously, 
exports of hard board frem the State would he about Es 50 lakhs by 
1973-74. If additional units are set up, the exports from 
Maharashtra would amount to Rs 100 lakhs by 1973-74. 

( Para 13.19 ) 


1 4. Chip Board 


Production and Exports 

Of the 8 manufacturers of chip hoard in the ooimtzy, 
only one is located in Maharashti-a. There was no producti on 
of chip hoard in Maharashtra during 1968. Exports of chip 
hoard are not separately mentioned in the trade statistics 
of DCI&S. The Survey revealed that there were ro exports 
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during 1968. . However, the unit in Maharashtra has started 
production in 1969-70 in response to a Mg order from the 
U.S.A. 

(Paras 14.1 to 14.6) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The prices of fuel wood, an essential raw material 
for this industry have almost doubled over the last 5 years. 
The prices of synthetic . resins have also been increasing 
continuously because' of the increase in their cost of 
production and excise duty. In view of the high cost of 
production, the existing rates of cash assistance and import 
replenishment are reported to be inadequate for the industiy. 

( Para 14.7 ) 

Export Prospects 

The export prospects for chip board from the country 
and Maharashtra would depend upon the possibility of supply 
of resin at international prices. 

( Para 14.8 ) 


1 5. Shellac 
Production a nd Exports 

In 1968-69? only 1,430 tons of shellac was produced* 
in the State against an all India production of 14,000 
tons, 80$ to 90$ of which was'' exported. During 1968-69, 
the exports of hand-made and machine made shellac from 
Maharashtra amounted to 1,100 tons out of the country’s 
total exports of 12,65 2 tons. 


(Paras 15.1 to 15.6) 
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problems of Production and Export 

Owing oo the growing competition from synthetic resins, 
the research and development sccivities in this industry 
need further strengthening, by way of developing indigenous 
technical know-how or importing the some, for finding out 
new applications. She State Government in consultation 
with the national Chemical Laboratory should take a lead in 
this respect. The 11SSIDC shoU3d also offer special incentives 
to this industry. The testing facilities on modem lines 
as available to the shellac industry are limited within the 
State. v /hile developing the industry in Maharashtra, the 
HSSXDC and the State Directorate of Industries should keep 
this problem in view. Due to Minimum Export Prices introduced 
in 1958 to check excessive price fluctuations, the industry 
is not able to meet the growing competition from synthetic 
resins, prom the point of view of long-term exports the 
Shellac Export Promotion Council may examine the feasibility 
of downward revision of Minimum Export Prices or alternatively 
the grant of cash assistance to exports to offset the inoreasm* 
cost of production. 

(Paros 15.7 to 15.13) 

Inadequate shipping facilities and lack of cold storage fo: 
sheila'’, resulting in polymerisation by heat, are major 
problems of this lndustiy. The Director General Shipping, 
nay look into these problems. 

(Para 15.14) 

Export Prospects 

Por reasons mentioned above, the level of all India 
exports for shellac has remained stagnant at nearly 12,000 
tonnes per annum during last 3 to 4 years. In view of 
the uncertain prospects for exports from India as a whole 
and the small share of the State the export prospects from 
Maharashtra are difficult to assess. 


(Para 15.15) 
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Produc tl or. ere Exrerli-. 

Mndo-up textile articles produced by the mill 
rector, ere bed-shoots end bed covers, pillow carer, 
table covers, curtains, napkins, and handkerchief" < Ho 
precise entire ter of production of there items in the 
country are available, However, Maharashtra accounts for 
27 per cent and 6b per cent of all-India production of 
bed— spreads rv.d furnishings. for there two items the 
mills in 7: orb ay account for 55 per cent and 99 per cent 
of the State's production respectively, ind: u ! s exports 
of mill -made made-up textile articles during 196 p — 69 v/crc 


of the order of Hr 5-0 
port were Rs 3.6 crorec 
to be from Maharashtra. 


crores. exports through the Item bay 
. Bulk of there exports v;an believed 
Exports mainly consisted of bed ' 


sheets, etc (Rc 2.4 crores), pillow cares (Rs 59 lakhs), 
handkerchiefs or Runaln (Hr 24 lakhs), table covers (Rs 15 
lakhs) ana Hankins (Rs 19 lnkhs). Although vs.luewise, large 
proportion of exports arc* by mills, them; are large number 
of merchant-exporters also. Procedural formality in 
establishing stitching units within the mill premises was 
reported to be one of the diffi entities of the mills in 
their exports. Many merchant -exporters either have their 
own stitching establishments or get their articles made on 
contract basis from tailoring establishments. 


(Paras 1 6 . 1 to 16.25) 
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Problems of Production 

Owing to the changing trends m ihe overseas markets, 
the demand for wider width bed sheets/covers is increasing. 
Very few mills in Maharashtra are equipped to meet this 
demand. Unless the production capacity is geared to the 
foreign demand , substantial increase m export business 
vouLd be difficult to develop. 

(Para 16.26) 

The Survey revealed that th« main difficulty 
in installing looms m the organised sector for producing 
the required kind of running length napkins is the guarantee 
that 100 per cent of production ahould he exported. As there 
are difficulties in doing so, Textile Commissioner may 
consider granting permission for installation of such looms 
by enterprising units which are prepared to export up to 
75 to 80 per cent of the total production. Further, as 
running length napkins can he produced economically on 
powerlooms, the State Government may encourage setting up 
of required types of powerlooms m the decentralised sector. 

(Para 16.27) 

In order to encourage more textil° mills to enter into 
the e eport market m the field of made-up articles, Textile 
Commissioner may take up the difficulties with Excise 
authorities for streamlining the procedure regarding 
stitching in the mill premises. 


(Para 16.28) 
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Majority of the exporters contacted during the 
Survey expressed their willingness to accept the statutory 
regulation relating to the export of standard sizes and 
it is learnt that standardisation of sizes and allied 
procedure is being finalised by Textile Committee and 
statutory orders will follow shortly in this regard. 

(Paras 16.29 & 16.30) 

Problems of Export 

The exporters expressed difficulties in getting 
advances against the D.A. bills as the ccjm.u-cial banks are 
reluctant to negotiate these bills. This j c ’ creating 
financial difficulties for the exporters, imports of 
made-up articles could be increased substantially if more 
bank facilities are given. 

(Paras 16.31 & 16„32) 

In order to relieve the exporters of the burden of 
excise duties, it is suggested that the Handloon Cess 
charges on the export of made-up items should also be 
refunded as is being done in the case of other cotton 
mill made fabrics. The Survey additionally revealed that 
there are lot of procedural delays in getting the refund of 
the Central Excise paid on the cloth meant for exports of 
made-up articles. 

(Paras 16.35 & 16.34) 

There are no direct sailings from Bombay to U.S.A. vessels 
of SC A taking cargo frem Bombay to USA are held up 

in Calcutta and thus goods consigned from Bombay take 
long time to reach the destinations. SCA may therefore 
consider the feasibility of having two sailings each month 
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to the USA. Further the exporters are paying higher 
freight than their counterparts in Hong Kong to the 
same destinations. It is, therefore, suggested that 
the Western India Shippers’ Association may approach the 
concerned Conference lines for examination of freight 
charges. 

(Paras 16.36 & 16.37) 

There is a long i=Lt need for adequate warehousing 
facilities near the port area for storing the exportable 
goods at concessional rates. 

(Para 16.38) 

The industry suggested that the procedure for 
clearing the import of labels from the Postal Customs 
Department is highly time consuming and should be stream- 
lined. 

(Pax a 16.39) 

As adequate facilities for printirg on cellophane 
bags are lacking, setting up of more printing units for 
doing this job is necessary. 

(Pa^a 16.40) 

The limit of 5 00 grammes for accepting as second 
class airmail should be increased to 1 kg, for the purpose 
of sending samples so that it becomes cheaper fo^ the 
exporters to send samples. 

(Para 16. 41 ) 

Export Prospects 

Export prospects for made-up articles would depend 
upon the availability of required width of cloth and the 
•various facilities required by stitching units. On tb*> 
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demand side, export prospects would depend upon how far 
import restrictions into USA and EEC imposed under Long 
Term Textile Agreement are 'relaxed after September 1970, 
when the Agreement is due to expire. Depending upon these 
factors, the industry has estimated that exports of made 
up articles from Maharashtra would reach to Hs 4*50 crores 
by 1 973-74-against the present level of Rs 2.5 to Rs 3 crores. 

(Paras 16.42 & 16,43) 

1 7. Powerloom Made-Up Articles , 

Production and Exports 

There are about 2,30,000 powerlooms in the country, 
of which 90,000 are reported to be in Maharashtra* The 
industry in the State is dispersed in Phiwandi , 3-Ialegaon, 
Ichalkaran^ and Sholapur. Jacquard .chad dars popularly 
known as Sholapur chad dars is the main export -oriented 
product of the State. Besides chaddars, a few units are 
manufacturing turkish towels, napkins, pillow covers in 
small quantities. Sholapur .is the main centre for production 
of Sholapur or Jacquard chaddars with capacity to produce 
180 lakh chaddars valued at Rs .12 crores per annum. However, 
current production is around 70 lakh chaddars valued at Rs 4.9 
crores. About 10 per cent of the total estimated product! or- 
is being exported to more than 30 countries. The annual 
exports of Sholapuri chaddars are estimated around Rs 46 
lakhs through Bombay port. Exporters are .finding it diffi- 
cult to maintain this performance because of uncertain 
position of non-resident Indian traders in African countries, 
wbo handle this trade. During the last three years, exports 
have been more or less stagnant. 


(Paras 17.2 & 17*8) 
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Problems of Pr eduction and Export 

About 20 x>er cent of the powerlooms in Sholapur are 
lying idle and other working looms are utilising not more 
than 50 per cent of their capacity. High prices of raw 
materials, non-availability of adequate funds, and lack of 
orders have mainly contributed towards under-utilisation of 
capacity for powerloom chaddar industry m the State. 

(Para 17-16) 

The industry is facing frequent shortage and rise in 
the nnces of yarns. The prices of coarser count of yarn 
have risen considerably and those of chemicals and ayes 
between 100 and 300 per cent during the last two years. If 
the present trend of rise in prices of essential raw materials 
continued uncnecked, it might affect production seriously. 

(Paras 17.12 to 17.15) 

More than 80 per cent of looms were second hand and 
not fit for producing high quality chaddars. There is there- 
fore a need for mode-’-nisation and replacement of equipment 
which should be financed on long or medium ter" baJis and 
at low rate of interest through a specialised agency. As 
regards accessories, the industry is of tne 'ie; that if the 
Jacquard cards and linen threads are allowed to he imported 
by actual users through some agency, the cost of nrodictjon 
could he reduced and the quality of the product improved 
considerably. 

(Paras 17.10 ana 17.11 ) 

The powerloom wea"\ers m Sholapur have not been able 
to organise their own marketing arrangements. Exports are 
being effected through merchant-exporters m Bombay. The 
Sholapur District Powerloom Cooperative Soo_eties' Federation's 
activities have mainly been restricted to supply of raw 
materials and the Federation has entered marketing activities 
only recertlj. The question of setting up of an Export House 
under the auspices of the Federation is still under considerainm. 

(Para 17.17) 
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For promotion of exports to sophisticated markets, 
designs and colour combinations of Sholapuri chaddars have 
to he substantially reoriented. This question was examined 
by the State Board of Export Promotion, as a result of which 
establishment of a ’Design Centre* and a ’Quality Marking 
Centre' by the State Government and a Sample Room by 
Maharashtra Small Scale Industries Development Corporation 
have been re commend Pd . 

(Paras 17.18 & 17.19) 

Discussions with the industry revealed that although 
setting up of Quality Marking Centre, Export House and 
Sample Room would help the marketing side, these would 
not solve the basic problems faced by the industry such as 
need for modernisation, supply of right type of materials 
at reasonable prices and paucity of finance, etc. The 
Survey is of the view that the industry needs an agency 
such as a Corporation which could look after the entire 
range of the requirements of the Industry. 

(Para 17.20) 

Export Prospects 

Export prospects of the industry will depend on 
how soon the structure of the industry is overhauled with 
the help of a strong agency and how far the industry is 
able to diversify its production to suit sophisticated 
markets and widen its range of products. If the industry 
is able to utilise its installed capacity fully and 
realise the production, potential of about Rs 12 crores 
per year, it will be possible for it to double its 
exports to Rs 1.20 eresres by 1973-74. 


(Dara 17.21 ) 
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18. HEADY MATE GARMENTS. BRASSIERES AND KECK-TIES 
I. Ready-Made Garments 
Production and Exports 

There are about 1,000 units in the country, of which 
400 are reported to he situated m Maharashtra. During the 
Survey, India’s production was estimated at around R» 80 orores 
and that of Maharashtra at Rs 55 crores. Thus Maharashtra 
accounts for about 70 per cent of the total production m the 
country. Out of the all India exports of ready-made garments 
amounting to fc 5.7 crores m 1968-69 Maharashtra's exports 
were about R> 4.8 crores, or 80 per oent. Cotton fabrics 
garments occupy a predominant position m the total exports 
followed by mixed, woollen and silk fabrics garments. The 
mam items exported from Maharashtra are *»hnts, bush-shuts, 
pyjama suits, ladies dresses and children's wear. Currently 
exports are to over 50 counties. 

(Paras 18.1 to 18.6) 

Problems of Production 

High cost of fabrics m the mam reason for high cost 
of production of ready-made garments as compared to other 
countries. It is, therefore, suggested that a comprehensive 
scheme for supplying fabrics at international prices under 
the supervision of the Textile Commissioner m close 
cooperation with Texprocil may be evolvea. 

(Para 18.7) 
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• There is need for streamlining the procedure for 
procurement of machinery to avoid delay. It Is suggested 
that Textile Commissioner’s office may take necessary steps 
to make the machinery available to the importers in minimum 
possible time* Ales there is a dearth of information on the 
type of machinery and foreign attachments necessary for 
modernisation of the industry. It is, therefore, suggested 
that Clothing Manufacturers' Association of India may assess 
the machinery requirements of the industry, collect information 
regarding their availability etc. and take up the question of 
their -imports with the Textile Commissioner. 

(Paras 18*8 & 18.9) 

The trimmings and embellishments manufactured within 
the country do not meet the requirements of the foreign markets. 
Therefore* as a long term measure, the question of getting 
embellishments of the types acceptable in foreign markets 
manufactured within the country should be examined by the 
State. If necessary, foreign collaboration in this field may be 
encouraged. 

(Para 13,10) 

At present the industry has to approach several Export 
Promotion Councils for their requirements. In the' case of 
mill-made cotton fabrics, the industry has to approach 
Texprocil; for handloom and silk goods, the Hand loom Expert 
Promotion Council; for wool/terene the H r ooI and Eoollens Export 
Promotion Council. It is understood that the Texprocil has 
Intimated its willingness to undertake export promotion 
functions for garments made from all fibres including blends „ 
Government’s final orders in this respect are awaited. 

(Para 18.11) 
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The Survey indicated that there is shortage of trained 
labour and many units have to employ raw hands and train them 
for a considerable period of time before they could acquire 
the requisite skill. There is, therefore, urgent need to set up 
andall- India Institute which could tram workers m the industry. 
It is understood that the Clothing Manufacturers' Association 
has already arranged to import necessary machinery and equipment 
for training purposes, and all hurdles m setting up -£ ths 
Institute are being cleared. 

(Para 18.12) 

Problems of Export 

At present imports of p&yootor butters are allowed 
under import replenishment against export of shirts, trousers 
and jeans only. As buttons are also used m other types of 
garments, buttons may be allowed to be imported against the 
exports of all types of readymade garments. 

(Para 18.13) 

The ^urvey revealed that due to delav m xhe issue of 
advance licences, the industry was handicapped to fulfil the 
export contracts especially of short duration. It is under- 
stood that a committee consisting of representatives of 
JCCI & E and the Textile Commissioner has been constituted. 

It is suggested that Texprocil may also be associated with 
it and authority to aeal with the cases snoula be delegated 
to this Committee. 

(^ara 18. 14) 

In tne case of readymade garments, manufacturers under 
the bord aie getting the benefit of refund of handloon cess 
but those who are not manufacturing under bona are not getting 
it. The Survey suggests that the benefit of the refund of the 
cess should be given to all categories of exporters of ready-m^o 
garments. 

/Pars 
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Facilities of printing on polythene hags are not 
adequate in Bombay, The manufacturers desired that adequate 
printing facilities should he made available to the industry 
in the interest of export promotion. 

(Para 18.16) 

There is a need for conducting market surveys 
specially on children wear and industrial clothing (workmen* s) 
uniforms) in selected foroign countries. 

(Para 18*18) 

Export Prospects 

/Being labour intensive industry, India has special 
advantage over the developed countries. Export prospects 
from Maharashtra are very bright inasmuchas big and small 
units have entered the field of manufacturing ready-made 
garments in a big way. It is envisaged that exports of ready- 
made garments can be boosted to Rs 15 crores by 1S73-74 from 
the present level of Rs 5 crores from the State. 

(Para 18,19) 


II . Brassieres 

In Maharashtra there are about five units manufacturing 
brassieres and production is of the order of Rs 55 lakhs* 

Though exports of brassieres from India amounted to Rs 48 lakhs 
in 1968-69, Maharashtra's share was nil. The exports from 
Maharashtra which amounted to Rs 4 lakhs during 1962 to 1965 had 
thcroaftor stopped because of the outbreak of fire in the 
factory of an exporting unit.' By now, the unit is reported 
to have been rehabilitated and is in a position to resume 
export trade. It is envisaged that by 1973-74, the exports 
would pick up to a level of R: 5 to 7. lakhs. 

(Paras 18.20 to 18*23) 
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III. Neckties 

There are about 6 units manufacturing nerk-tie3 in the 
country, of which the leading unit is situated in Maharashtra. 
Production of neck-ties in Maharashtra is estimated at Rs 40 
lakhs per annum. Maharashtra contributed about Rs 3 lakhs 
during 1968-69 in the total exports of Rs 8.5 lakhs from India. 
Main markets are Prance, West Germany, Italy, Sweden and the 
U.K. it is reported that Indian neck-ties are in good demand 
in foreign countries and the exports are likely to reach 
Rs 50 lakhs by 1973-74. 

(Paras 18 0 24 to 18.27) 


19. Hosiery Goods 
Production and Exports 

There are about 5,000 hosiery units in the country 
of which about *200 units are reported to be situated in 
Maharashtra. The diversified production in Maharashtra 
consists of various kinds of knitwears like vests, drawers, 
bathing costumes, pullovers, jerseys, sportswear, socks and 
knitted fabrics. Reliable data on the total installed capacity 
and production of hosiery goods are not available. However, 
the production of hosiery goods in the country is estimated 
at around Rs 40 crores and Maharashtra's share about 6 to 8 per 
cent. Of the total production in the State, nylon and mixed 
hosiery account for about 52 per cent followed by cotton hosiery 
32 per cent and woollen hosiery 16 per cent, Maharashtra, 
accounts for 4 per cent of the country's total exports of hosiery 
goods. In the case of cotton hosiery exports, State's share 
is 16 per cent and in woollen hosiery, 3 per cent. There were 
almost no exports of artsilk and nylon hosiery from the State 
after the devaluation of tho rupee. 


(Paras 19.1 to 19.4) 
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I, Gott en Hos iery 

P roblems of Production and Export 

Dyed cotton hosiery yarns, which are necessary for 
making "better designs and patterns of hosiery goods are not 
"being manufactured "by spinning mills in Maharashtra, These 
are mostly obtained from Tamil Nadu, which results in the 
addition of transport cost to the overa3-l cost of production. 
There is need for railway freight concession for transporting 
hosiery yarn from chief producing centres in Tamil Nadu to 
Bombay. At present railway freight concession is available 
for the transport of hosiery yarns for manufacturing stocldlnett 
from Tamil Nadu to Calcutta. It is suggested that the Texproci 
may take up the question of railway freight concession for 
transporting hosiery yarn from chief producing centres in 
Tamil Nadu to Bombay as well, 

(Para 19.6) 

Prices of cotton hosiery yarn, have risen significantly 
during last three years owingto rise in cotton prices and 
increased wages of labour. This has been having adverse 
effect on the industry. 

(Para 19.7) 

The indigenous hosiery machines do not match the 
performance standards, of the hosiery machines manufactured 
in countries like Hongkong, Japan and Italy, It is, therefore, 
suggested that the Texproci 1 in consultation with Textile 
Commissioner may assess the requirements of machinery for the 
industry and take up the question of imports with the Ministry 
of foreign Trade, Such spare parts, which are not being 
manufactured indigenously, may also be allowed to be imported 
in advance against confirmed export orders, 

(Paras 19.8 & 1 9, 9) 
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though the ISI has evolved standards for hosiery goods, 
the surveyed units are following either buyers or their own 
specifications. However, the units are reported to be taking 
speoial care in adhering to correct weight measurements of 
hosiery goods. 

(Para 19, 10) 

Hosiery industry is not entitled to imports of trimmings 
and embellishments against replenishment as is the case with 
ready-made garments, although the industry also needs buttons, 
elastic, zip-fasteners etc,, as knitwears with imported 
trimmings and embellishments are preferred in foreign markets. 
It is, therefore, recommended that Texprocil may take up the 
issue of permitting import of trimmings and embellishments to 
hosiery industry. 

(Para 19.11 ) 

The existing drawback rate for cotton knitwear have 
been fixed at 76 paise per kg. This was fixed v/hen the 
excise duty on yarnwrs 55 paise per kg. Subsequently the 
excise duty on yarn was raised to 70 paise per kg. but there 
has been no corresponding increase in drawback rate The 
industry has suggested a drawback at the rate of Es 1.10 per kg. 
At the same time, the industry pleaded that the drawback 
rate for knitted fabrics should also be raised to the level 
of knitwear. It is, therefore, suggested that the Texprocil 
may take suitable steps for revising the drawback rate with 
the Ministry of finance. 


(Paras 19.12 & 19.15) 
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II. Woollen Hosiery 


Problems of Production and Export 


The Survo^yudunits indicated that there was shortage of 
hosiery yarn due to . inadequate allotment of quota from the 
Hosiery Industries Federation, Ludhiana. In order to meet 


this it is suggested l ho ^ use 1? rector ? Grp or ~ 

Promo uion, Slaharaoxirra Government may take steps to ensure 
closer cooperation between the industry in the State, the 
Textile Commissioner and Hosiery Industries Federation, 
Ludhiana » 


(Para 19.14) 

The problems and suggestions for machinery made in 
respect of cotton "hosiery more or less hold good for woollen 
hosiery also. 

(Para 19.15) 


Like cotton hosiery, woollen hosiery manufacturers 
also need trimmings and embellishments for execution of export 
orders. It is suggested that the Wool biid WeoHens Export 
Promotion Council, Bombay may take up the question of including 
them in the shopping list for woollen hosiery. 

(Para 19.16) 

III. Artsilk and Hylon Hosiery 


Problems of Production and Export 

Though the artsilk and nylon. hosiery is well developed 
in Bombay, their exports were not picking up because of various 
difficulties faced by the leading units. At present due to 
local demand, the installed capacity of the industry is mainly 
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utilised for domestic sales. Crimping charges for nylon yarn 
were very high and the industry urged that crimping charges 
should he fixed at a reasonable level. If necessary more 
crimping machines should he allowed for import*. The industry 
urged that crimped yarn should he supplied at international 
prices for export production. Liberal imports of socks and 
double jersey machines would go a long way in improving the 
quality of the product. It is understood that the Silk and 
Rayon Export Promotion Council is seized of the matter and 
steps are being taken to solve the problems faced by the 
industry. 

(Paras 19-17 to 19.19) 

Export Prospects 

The export prospects of hosiery industry are considered 
to be bright in view of the ever-increasing demand for hosiery 
goods in affluent and developing countries. Though Indian 
industry has developed sizeable production base, it does not 
rank even among the first twenty countries. India can very 
well compete with these countries in foreign markets provided 
problems of production and export are expeditiously solved* 

The hosiery industry could contribute about Ks 60 lakhs by 
1973-74 as against the current exports of Rs 20 lakhs. 

(Para 19.20) 

20. leather Footwear and Other leather Hanufactures 

India has the largest cattle population in the world 
and ranks third in the world trade of leather. leather is 
principally a decentralised cottage industry. The production 
of vegetable tanned buffalo and coy/ hides in the organised 
sector is about 3 million pieces. The production of tanned 


hides and shins in the small scale and cottage sector is 
estimated at 22 million hides and 45 million skins. The 
exports of leather and leather goods from India amounted to 
Rs. 85 crores in 1968-69, the share, of finished leather, and 
leather goods being about 5 per cent. 

(Paras 20.1 to 20.3) 

In Maharashtra, there are 4 tanning units in the . 
organised sector, 112 units registered as small scale 
tanneries and small tan-yards, scattered all over the rural 
areas. There are over 60 units manufacturing leather goods 
in the Sbate and aboub 150 merchant-exporters. ^ 

(Paras 20.4 & 20.5) 

I. heather Pootwear 
Production and Exports 

The small scale and cottage sector accounts for about 
90 per cent of the production of footwear in the country. 
Production of leather footwear in the organised sector is 
about 18 million pairs and Maharashtra accounts for nearly 
7 per cent of it. The exports of leather footwear from 
Maharashtra of Rs 33 lakhs in 1968-69 were about 5 per cent of 
the total exports from the country and mainly comprised fancy 
chappals and sandals, USA, UK, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait; being 
the major markets. 


(Paras 20.7 to 20.10) 
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II. Other Leather Manufactures 
Production and Exports 

Other industrial leather goods manufactured m the 
country are travel goods, fancy handbags, harness and saddlery. 
The production of leatier goods in the country is estimated 
at Rs 9 crores per annum, the bulk accruing from small scale 
and cottage units. Maharashtra contributes significantly to 
the production of industrial leather manufactures m the 
country. It has, however, not been possible to assess rhe 
production of other leather manufactures m the State. 
Maharashtra, with its exports of Rs. 8 lakhs m 1968-69, 
accounted for 12 per cent of the exports of leather manufactures 
from the country. The major export markets were USA. UK, 

Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Zambia, Japan, etc., the items exported 
being industrial leather manufactures, travel goods, money 
purses and leather belts. 

(Paras 20.11 to 20.15) 

Problems of Production 

The Survey revealed that the training imparted by the 
various production-cum-traming centres for leatner products 
of the Zilla Parishads has not been very useful. It has been 
suggested that only such training facilities as are not 
available elsevhere, but are required for tbe d<- /clopment of 
the industry may be made available through tnsse centres and 
the Directorate of Technical Education may be closely associated 
with various aspects of such programmes. 


(Para 20.17) 
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The re eh .in cry and equipment available at the various 
production -e rv~i mining centres i 3 nor being pur to optimum 
use at present and there is no scheme under which skilled 
artisans from the industry can also make use of this idle 
capacity. Realising the need for mechajiisation in the 
production for exports, it is suggested that the State Govern- 
ment may consider the transfer of production-cum- training 
centres to some authority at State level, such as the Directorat 
of Industries to ensure proper co-ordination in utilising 
the machinery and equipment in the various centres for export 
production. The possibility of utilising the services of 
liaharashtra Small Sonic Industries Pcvclopment Corporation 
either for organising production or making available the 
machinery and equipment to the industry on common facilities 
basis, may also be explored, 

(Para 20.18) 

In order to bring down the cost of production of 
leather footwear, the State Government may encourage mechanisa- 
tion by making available machines such as upper clicking 
press, bottom clicking press, heel compressing machine and 
stiffener moulding machine to the small scale units on a 
common facilities basis through the production-cum-training 
centres and may also encourage some units to specialise in the 
manufacture of cut components. 

(Paras 20.21 & 20.22) 

Problems of Export 

The export trade of leather manufactures is being 
mainly handled by merchant-exporters. The Survey revealed 
that they find it difficult either to nominate actual users 
for claiming the import replenishment or to get goods 
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manufactured on their account for exports, The industry has 
therefore pleaded for the permission for the disposal of the 
import replenishment licences in the open market. 

(Para 20.25) 

In order to provide the manufacturers of leather goods 
in the country, adequate information about the requirements 
of the foreign markets in regard to designs, styles, prices, 

-etc,, the Export Promotion Council for Finished Leather and Leath- 
er Llenufacturoa (FH2FC) may set up Market Intelligence Centres 
in selected countries, viz, the tlSA and -fche UK, to start with, 

(Par# 20.26) 


Export Prospects 

The exports of leather footwear from the Plate are 
expected to increase to Rs. 90 lakhs by 1973-74, in view of the 
attempts on the part of manufacturers to diversify production 
in keeping with the fashion trends in otomp-ui ram Fete, There 
appears to be considerable scope for increasing the expea fcs of 
leather goods such as handbags, wallets, travel goods, saddlery 
and industrial hand gloves and the exports of these items 
from the State may reach a level of Rs. 25 lakhs by 1973- 7 4, 

(lai’SP PD.P 7 * ?<> ,?p) 

III. Kolhapur! Cha ppals 


Production 

Three main types produced under the brand of Folhapuri 
chappals are Kolhapur!, Kapashi and Athanx and the Athani type 
is mainly exported. Kolhapuri chappals are produced in the 
districts of Sangli and Kolhapur in Maharashtra and Belgaum 
in Mysore State, Miraj in Sangli district being the biggest 
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centre of production and collection. The production of these 
chappals is a family profession where the job is picked up 
from the elders. There are over 330 production units in the 
State, mainly in the cottage sector and the production of 
Kolhapur i chappals is estimated at 1 million pairs per annum* 

(Paras 20.29 to 20.31) 


E xports 

The exports of Kolhapur i chappals commenced in 1953, 
increased steadily over the years and reached the level of 
over 6 laklr pairs valued at Rs. 55 lakhs in 1966-67, the USA 
accounting for the predominant share. Later, inspite of the 
devaluation cf the rupee, the exports have shown a decline 
and came down to Rs. 30.5 lakhs in 1968-69. However, the 
outlook for exports since April 1969 has been encouraging and 
the exporters are confident of exporting over 5 lakh pairs 
valued at about Rs 35 lakhs in 1969-70. Exports are shared by 
both Maharashtra and Mysore States. 

(Paras 20.32 & 20.33) 

Problems of Production and Export 

The Survey revealed that the continuous rise in prices 
of raw materials after the devaluation of rupee has adversely 
affected the profits of artisans engaged in the production of 
Kolhapur i Chappals . 

(Para 20.38) 

The merchant-exporters organise production for' export 
by forwarding advance money to the cobblerartisans without 
any security cr interest charges. However, such a system of 
advances has not helped the cobbler-artisans in the advancement 
of their economic conditions and also, the healthy development 
of the industry. Attempts to organise the industry on 
co-operative lines have not been successful so far. 

(Paras 20.40 & 20.41) 
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As the preference of American "buyer is changing fast, 
it is suggested that based on current fashion trends, the 
Research and Development Cell of the FLEPC at Agra may evolve 
few more designs of Kolhapur! chappals for export. It may also 
he desirable to fix minimum prices for export in order to 
guard against the decline in the unit value realisation in 
future. 

(Saras 20.42 & 20-43) 

The cost data furnished in support of fixing cash 
assistance for the export of Kolhapuri chappals has "been 
examined in the Confidential Report of the Survey. 

(Para 20.45) 

It was observed during the Survey that although 
merchant-exporters have played an important role in the 
building up of export trade in Kolhapuri chappals, the 
benefit of this business has not been passed on to the col/hl*n>- 
artisans. There is a need for an organisation which could 
help the cobbler-artisans not only in organising production 
but also marketing their products. It is suggested that 
HSSIDC may ensure the supply of the raw materials to the 
artisans at reasonable prices, help the mechanisation of the 
industry, organise production and render marketing assistance. 
As these activities would encompass commercial, developmental 
and welfare aspects of the industry the State Government may 
have to consider granting of adequate financial assistance 
to 1SSSIDC in playing this role. 


(Paras 20.47 & 20.48) 
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Hc’V.bn 5 on or Leather Industry in Bombay 

The leather innusti'y in the Ihnravi area of Bombay 
account* for a predominant part of the exports of leather and 
leather manufactures from Maharashtra. Act ordir.g to the 
prcvi.ni.ons of the development Plan for Bombay City, the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation declared T/naravi area an non-conforming 
none ar.d directed the industry to shift to any suitable area, 
preferably at Bn era r , where the n! aughterhonee would be shifted 
from B:\ndra. Since Ip.tB, permission bias not been granted to 
the units either for additional power or f -r construction of 
now bull dinr,s * The restrictions on expansion since 1 9 i 8 and the 
delay in rehabilitation have inhibited the progress of this 
export oriented industry in the State. It .is s unposted that, 
as -a short term measure , the Directorate of Indus tales may 
take up the case of export oriented units in Bharavi area with 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation for the prana of required 
powr-r eonrection, marginal <->:pans ion , etc. It may also * 
expedite and facilitate the rehabilitation of the industry at 
Beonar. Bombay offers many economic advantages for the further 
development of this industry fi'om the point of view of 
production for export. 

( Bara s 2D . 'SO t o 20.55) 

21 . Bub her and Canvas Footwear 


Production and Fxnortn 

Rubber and canvas footwear occupy an important place 
in the footwear industry ana Maharashtra is the second leading 
producer in the country. The installed capacity in the 
organised sector in the country is about 57 million pairs 
and of the total production of 57.5 million pairs in 1968, 
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the share of Maharashtra was 7.8 million pairs. Details 
about the production of canvas and rubber footwear in the 
small scale sector are not available. The exports of rubber 
and canvas footwear from the country in 1968-69 were 
Fs 206,7 lakhs, canvas footwear accounting for 97 per cent. 

The exports from Maharashtra of Fs 21. "5 lakhs in the same year 
were mainly directed to Canada, the U.K., Netherlands, West 
Germany, South Yemen, Belgium and Zambia. 

(Paras 21.1 to 21.7) 

Problems of Production 

The raw materials such as raw rubber and chemicals, 
used in the manufacture of canvas and rubber footwear, are 
available at very high prices. The CAPEXIL may explore the 
possibility of making thom available to the industry at 
international prices for export production. 

(Para £>1.9) 

The quality of indigenous canvas cloth used as a lining 
material and for uppers is not satisfactory. The CAPEXIL may 
approach the leading manufacturers of canvas cloth, through 
the Textile Commissioner, for effecting improvement in the 
quality of canvas cloth required by the industry. 

(Para 21.10) 

Bonding agents of desired quality were not available 
indigenously. It is understood that the CAPEXIL has taken up 
with the Ministry of Foreign Trade, the inclusion of bonding 
agents in the shopping list for canvas and rubber footwear. 

(Para 21.11) 



Testing facilities such as low temperature cabinets, 
are not available to the manufacturers. In view of the good 
demand for rubber footwear, especially gum boots, in countries 
such as Canada, Ivor way , Sweden and the U.K. } the equipment 
required for testing footwear, which could stand low 
temperature, may be allowed to be imported under the scheme 
of imports of capital goods by export oriented units. 

(Para 21.12) 


Problems of Export 

In the case of gum boots, the freight charges account 
for about 40 per cent of the fati value on exports to llorth 
American ports. The Western India Shippers’ Association may 
approach the Conference lines for reduction in the freight 
rates on these items. 

( Para 21.15) 


The cash assistance on the exports of gum boots was 
reported to be inadequate. The cost data furnished by one 
unit in support of its claim for enhancement of cash 
assistance lias been examined in the Confidential Report of 
the Survey. 

(Paras 21.18 & 21.19) 

Export Prospects 

The exports of rubber and canvas footwear from 
Maharashtra could be increased manifold provided the 
manufacturers are assured of the supply of raw materials, 
particularly rubber, at international prices and the freight 
disadvantage for the Indian industry is removed. 

(Para 21.24) 
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22, Surgical and Medical Rubber Products 

Maharashtra is one of the leading States in the 
production of surgical and medical rubber products, the 
industry being concentrated in Bombay, 

(Paras 22,1 to 22,4) 

X. Medical and Surgical Gloves 

Production and Exports 

The capacity in the State is about 14 million pairs 
per annum. The total production was 8,1 million pairs in 
1968-69, the share of large scale sector being 7 million 
pairs. The production in the small scale sector has been 
almost stagnant at 1 million pairs during the last few years. 
The exports of surgical and post mortem gloves from the 
country increased from Fs, 15.9 lakhs in 1966-67 to Fs. 61,8 
lakhs in 1968-69, the entire exports originating from 
Maharashtra, About 97 per cent of the exports were directed 
to USSR. 

(Paras 22,5 to 22,8) 

II. Hot Water Bottles and Ice Pags 

Production and Exports 

As against an installed capacity of 0,61 million 
pieces in the State, the production in 1968-69 was only 
0,45 million pieces-, the share of large scale sector being 
0,38 million pieces. The 'underutilisation was mainly due to 
insufficient demand. The exports of hot water bottles and 
icebags from the country sharply declined from te, 73,000 in 
1966-67 to fe. 19,000 in 1968-69, Ceylon, Aden, Thailand and 
UK being the main markets. The share of Maharashtra in 
1968-69 was Fs. 13,000. 


(Paras 22,10 to 22,13) 
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III* Rubber Injection Bottle Caps 
and Hospital Sheetings 

Production and Exports 

As against an installed capacity of nearly 281 million 
pieces of rubber injection bottles, production in the State 
amounts to 263 million pieces only. Although hospital 
sheetings were previously produced in the State, there was 
no production at the time of the Survey. Exports of injection 
bottle caps worth Rs 1.80 lakhs were made to Bulgaria by a 
unit in Maharashtra in 1968. 

(Paras 22 0 14 to 22 0 16) 

Problems of Production and Export 

At present, 80 per cent of the country's requirements 
of rubber are met by indigenous production. The price of 
latex was reported to be 50 per cent higher than the 
international price. The manufacturers have also to pay 
the Rubber Cess of -30 paise per litre. It is suggested that 
latex may be made available to the industry at international 
pric^and exempted from Rubber Cess?, for export production, 

(Paras 22 £ 17 & 22 c 18) 

The present production in the country of titanium 
dioxide is not sufficient to meet the requirement of the 
industry and the units have to pay very high price for its 
procurement. Till such time, adequate indigenous production 
becomes available, the State Government may permit an agency 
like the MSSIDC to maintain buffer stock of imported titanium 
dioxide for distribution to small scale units for export 
production. The industry also desired the inclusion of 

transperent zinc oxide and aluminium alginate in the shopping 
list. 

(Paras 22 0 19 & 22 o 20) 
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There is need to encourage the industry in the use 
of porcelain moulds in place of wooden moulds so as to obtain 
superior finish and glossy surface to the gloves, 

(Paras 22.23 & 22.24) 

According to the Survey, the shortage of technical 
personnel in the industry has adversely affected the quality 
of production. With a view to create additional training 
facilities in Bombay, the State Directorate of Industries, 
after consulting the Indian Rubber Manufacturers * Research 
Association may approach the University of Bombay for 
starting~ a Diploma course in Rubber Technology for science 
graduates, 

(Para 22.27) 

The surveyed units have urged that the present export 
incentives are not adequate and have asked for cash assistance 
of 20 per cent and import replenishment of 40 per cent. 

The cost data furnished by one unit has been examined in the 
Confidential Report of the Survey. 

(Paras 22.28 & 22.29) 

It is learnt that in the USA and some West European 
countries, increasing use is being made of disposable gloves, 
which are used only once. Considering the future world 
demand, the industry in the State may take up the production 
of disposable gloves. It is suggested that the State 
Directorate of Industries, in consultation with the CAPEXHi, 
may examine the requirement of the industry and make recommen- 
dations to the Ministry of Foreign Trade and the DGTD for the 
imports of necessary equipment and moulds. 

(Parr 22.33) 
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't Prospects 


Being a labour-intensive industry, there is 

tderable scope for exports of quality surgical and 

cons: 

. bal rubber goods from India to Western countries. The 
medic; 

industry from the State may be able to expand exports from 

,, present level of Rs 60 lakhs to about Rs 80. lakhs by 
the f 

,~K74. 


1 973- 


Pro dv 


(Para 22.54) 


23 . Gems and Jewellery 


option and Exports 


impo 


and 1 


Precious and semi-precious stones is primarily an 
ft oriented industry. Production in the country not 
~ j significant rough stones have to be imported from 

Id, processed in India in places like Gujarat, Rajasthan 

a D2?Oc| 

jamil Nadu and re-exported in finished form; . 

(Paras 23 <>1 to 23.3) 

Exports of gems and jewellery from India have risen 
f is 10.3 crores in 1964-65 to Rs 41.9.crores in 1968-69. 
[than 73 i° of exports is accounted for by diamonds. The 
of Maharashtra in the all India exports has risen from 

E 1966-67 to 89 # in 1968-69. The major export markets 
ms and -jewellery are the USA, Hong Kong, Switzerland, 

, the UK, West Germany, Belgium, Canada and Kuwait. ' . 

(Paras 23.4 to 23.7) 

kms of Production and Export 


from 
More 
share 
80 # i 
for g 
Pranc 


Probl 


such 
resell 
poor 


At present, India gets supplies of precious stones 
jts diamonds, rubys, sapphires and emeralds from' 

Lers in Europe. This has resulted in India getting 
juality roughs at higher prices. This can be avoided 
by arl an ^ n ^ su PP-^ es directly from the producing countries 
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such as Ghana, Congo, Brazil, Burma and the USSR and from 
BTC, London which is marketing about 80$ of the world’s 
production of diamonds. Steps needed to facilitate such 
supplies would include permitting the re-export of unsuitable 
roughs obtained from ETC and import of corresponding quantity 
of suitable roughs and arranging dirpc-t- Import from producing 
countries* 

(Paras 23.9 to 23.13) 

- In order to reduce our dependance on Japan for the sup- 
ply of pearls, efforts should be made by the Birectorate of 
Fisheries, Government of Maharashtra to develop pearl 
fisheries in the State. The Gem and Jewellery Export 
Promotion Council may also impress upon the Governments of 
Tamil Nadu and Gujarat, where conditions are reportedly 
existing for the development of pearl fisheries, the need to 
develop this industry. 

(Para 23*14) 

In the Interest of exports, ban on exports of small 
sized diamonds and seed pearls on consignment basis should 
be removed and import duty on semi-precious stones and mix^d 
pearls should be abolished or refunded against exports. 

(F-u-as 23,15 & 23,16) 

Currently India imports mainly lov/ quality rough 
diamonds which are processed mostly manually and re-exported. 
If India is to compete with countries like Israel and Belgium 
in the export of high quality diamonds, certain machinery, 
tools etc. required for processing them have to be imported.. 
For promoting the exports of jewellery also, certain 
machinery may have to be imported. The Gem and Jewellery 
Export Promotion Council has already submitted the list of 
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machinery requirements to the Ministry of Foreign Trade, 

The Ministry may permit the import of all these items within 
the import replenishment permitted to the industry. Since 
in the superior quality and large sized diamonds, the raw 
material content is high, the present import replenishment of 
70$, may have to be ra.iscd when hhe industry starts exporting 
them. 

(Paras 23,17, 23*18 & 23.23) 

Inorder to compete with Israel and Belgium, Indian 
craftsmen should be given training in the use of modern 
machinery. In this connection the schemes of Gem and 
Jewellery Export Promotion Council of setting up gem testing 
laboratories and training centres should be implemented 
expeditiously. The Government of India also may consider 
setting up schools to impart training in gem cutting and 
polishing. The State Government, on its part, may introduce 
gem cutting and testing as a subject in the technical 
institutions in Bombay at certificate course level. 

(Para 23.19) 

With a view to increasing the competitiveness of 
Indian jewellery, the Government of India may consider 
including the value of the base metal within the Import 
replenishment or supplying against exports, base metal of 
equal quantity and fineness at international prices. 

(Paras 23.20 & 23,21) 

The restrictions of the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
regarding industrial zones should be relaxed for the gem 
and jewellery industry since this industry does not require 
much of machinery or power, there is no noise or health 
hazard to the residents and the valuable nature of the items 
need continuous watch on production. 


(Para 23.22) 
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In respect of consignment exports the Reserve Bank 
rules for (a) "bringing "back the export proceeds within 6 
months and (b) not reducing the f.o.b. value of goods without 
prior sanction may be relaxed. 

(Paras 23.24 & 23.25) 

Por exports of gens and jewellery by air prior permit 
of RBI is necessary and the goods have to be delivered at 
the air-port under customs escort. Since these formalities 
lead to considerable delay, it is suggested that the RBI 
permit may be dispensed with or permit may be given for a 
longer period at a time and it may be made obligatory for 
airlines to accept gem and jewellery parcels at their city 
offices. 

(Paras 23.26 & 23.27) 

Conditions and procedures for treating sales of gems 
and jewellery to foreign tourists as exports are said to be 
very rigid. These conditions include minimum sale of 
Rs 75,000 per annum and maximum sale of Rs 10,000 to a foreign 
tourist at a time, possession of Money Changers Licence, 
import replenishment of 50# as against 70# on experts and 
the procedure laid down for claiming Import replenishment etc. 
Since these rigid conditions give scope for mal-praotices, 
the Government of India and the Reserve Bank may consider 
relaxation of these rules. The State Government, on its part, 
may abolish tax on sales to foreign tourists.' 

(Paras 23.28 to 23.32) 

Export Prospects 

Sales figures of PTC and the import figures of many 
countries indicate that there is good scope for stepping up 
the exports of gems and jewellery from India and Maharashtra. 
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Considering the developments that are taking place in the 
country in the field of augmentation of supply of raw 
materials, training of artisans etc. it is anticipated that 
exports of gems and jewellery from the State would reach 
Rs 65-70 crores hy 1973-74, from the present level of Rs 37 «4 
crores. 

(Para 23.33) 

24 « Cinematographic Pilms 
Production and Exports 

Maharashtra, the pioneer film producing State in the 
country presently accounts for 18% of the "black and white 
films and 71% of the oolour films produced in the country,, 
Majority of the films produced in the State are in Hindi 
followed hy Marathi. 

(Pares 24.1 to 24.3) 

Maharashtra is the leading state in exports of films 
and the industry in the State was responsible for foreign 
exchange earnings of 2.7 crores in 1968 forming 83% of all 
India exports „ The main markets are East African and West 
Asian countries and the U.K. 

: (Paras 24 «4 & 24 D 5 ) 

Problems of Production and Export 

Indian films are generally lengthy and contain too 
many songs and dances. Eor gaining popularity in sophisticated 
markets, our films will have to be reduced in length, songs 
and dances should be reduced to the minimum and their 
direction should be considerably improved. 

(Para 24.7) 
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More attention needs to "be given by this industry 
to market research both at home and abroad. The Film 
Institute and IMPPA may include market research within 
the ambit of their activities. 

(Para 24.8) 

The main reason for the high cost of production 
of films in the State is the high payment made to film 
artistes. This problem may be solved by self regulation 
in the industry. 

(Para 24.9) 

As and when the proposed Film Development Fund is 
set up by the Government of Maharashtra, the State 
Government may earmark part of it to assist the export of 
films from the State, 

(Para 24.10) 

Smuggling of Indian films into foreign countries 
which is reported to be taking plase regularly may be 
prevented by the concerned organisations coming together and 
evolving measures to plug the loop-holes in the exis ting 
laws against smuggling. Similarly, the other malpractice 
of exhibiting Indian films meant for one country in the 
neighbouring countries before they are destroyed/returned 
needs to be checked. To safeguard againsttliie, a Government 
organisation such as the IMPEC may open offices in foreign 
countries and be put in charge of destroying/returning film 
prints after they complete their run, 

(Paras 24.12 & 24.13) 
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Formalities relating to the registration of the 
firm c entrant between the Indian exporter and the 
foreign importer by the Registration Committee should 
be completed more expeditiously. For fixing a realistic 
export price the committee may be guided by the views of 
experienced people in the trade and industry. 

(Para 24. 14) 

In many developing countries restrictions such as 
state trading, reduction of royalty payments, imposition 
of auotas etc. are placed on the import of films from 
India, Hard bargaining at the highest level is needed 
to sell films to such countries. Efforts at Government 
level are necessary to promote the export of films from 
India. 


(Para 24.15) 

Export Prospects 

Though the Indian film industrj' is the second 
largest in the world, the market for her films is 
mostly within the country and th e6 on tri button of exports to 
total earnings is insignificant. Though restrictions hove 
been placed on the import of Indian films into certain 
African and Asian countries, there ore many countries in 
South America. and East. Europe where our films can be 
sold by sub-titling in their respective languages. The 
West European and USA markets can be tapped by tnilcrin ; 
our films to suit their tastes. Considering these 
prospects and the developments that are taxing place in 
the film industrv in the State, it is anticipated that 
export of films from the State would reach F;> 5.75 c rarer: 
by 1975-74 from the present level of 2,10 croros. 

(Pams 24.16 to 24.18) 
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1, ECONOMY OP KAKA3ARHP5A 


Area and Population • 

In. respect of area as well as population, .--ahar''- 

Maharashtra is India’s third biggest state* 'With an 
area of about 3.06 lakh sq» km. and a population of 
39*06 million (1 961 ) , it accounts for a little over 
9 per cent of' India’s- total .area and population. In 
1967, its population was estimated at 46.48 million* 
Urbanisation in Maharashtra being relatively high, 
urban population accounts for 28.2 per cert of the 
total population as compared to the all-India average 
of 18.0 per cent. Working population constitutes 47.9 
per cent of - the States population as against the correa- 

i 

-ponding figure of 42.9 pel* cent for th'e--bciiTitr3 r 0 
Inhome 


1,2 Historically, Western Maharashtra? Maratbwada and 
Vidarbha form the three major regions of- the State, The 
State’s income (at 1955-56 constant prices) rec-crded an 
increase of about 156 per cent during the period, 1955-56 
to 1 966-67, and was higher than the corresponding increase 
of 144 per cent in the national income during tho same 
period. The State income during 1968-6^ at current prices 
was estimated at Rs 3 7 330 crores - agriculture and allied 
activities contributing roughly 34- per cent; industries, 

31 per cent; and tertiary sector of trade, commerce and 
services, nearly 35 per cent. .Although the per capita 
income of -Rs 696 for the State is higher than Es 543 for . 

. India, there are considerable disparities within the 
State. Excluding Bombay, the rest of the State is as 
backward as any average part of the country. The 
regional imbalances are reflected in the commerce of 
• the State.- 



Agriculture 

1.3 Agriculture contributes tbs largest share to 
the State’s income. The net sown area accounts for 
about 58.5 per cent of the total geographical area, 
the corresponding percentage for the country being 45? 
Productivity of land is low, mainly due to meagre irriga- 
tion facility. The gross area irrigated increased from 
10.17 lash hectares m 1955-56 to 14.13 la^h hectares m 
1966-67, i.e. by oyer 39 per cent. The area under 
irrigation f aimed only about 7 per cent of the gross 
cropped area as against 20 per cent m the country, by 
the end of 1965-66. Bhandara is the only district 
where more than one-fourth of the gross s^rn area is 
under irrigation while in as many as 12 districts, not 
even 5 per cent of the gross a own area has irrigation 
facilities. Besides, about 14 per cent of the Spate’s 
total area is recognised as chronically drought 
affected . 

1.4 Pood crops occupy about 69 per cent of the total 
cropped area. Rice, wheat, gomn, bajra arl pulses aree 
the major food crops, their production m 1968-69 
being about 70 lakh tonnes. 

1.5 Cotton, which is an important cash rrop, is 
cultivated in tbe districts of Jalraon, Buldana, A^cla, 
Amraoti, v eotmal, Aurangabad, Parbham, Handed, etc. 
Maharashtra accounts for 24 per cent cf t^e country's 
total cotton production and 45 per cent of the country’s 
production of long staple cotton. The State produces 
more than a million tonnes of sugarcar® per year, the 
districts of Kolhapur, Ahmednagar, Sholapur, Poona, 

Satara, Hasik and Sangli accounting for bulk of the 
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production, Tobacco is produced mainly in Kolhapur 
and Sangli districts and the production is about 8000 
tonnes annually. 

1o6 Maharashtra contributes 15 per cent of the 
production of groundnut in the country. The production 
of groundnut of about 7 lakh tonnes accounts for 80 
per cent of the production of oilseeds in the State. 
Sesamum, rape, mustard and linseed are the other 
oilseeds produced. Dhulia, Jalgaon, Satara, Sangli, 
Sholapur, Bhir, Osmanabad , Kolhapur, Rasik and 
Aurangabad are the important oilseed producing 
distric ts. 

1 „7 Konkan tract in the State comprising districts 
of Tliana, Kblaba and Ratnagiri is eminently suited to 
the cultivation of fruits such as cashewnuts, mangoes, 
and pineapples * • The State G-overnme.it has undertaken 
large scale plantation of cashew mainly in the Konkan 
region and it is expected that cashew may be an 
important item of export from the State in future. 

The plantation of coconut is also concentrated in the 
Konkan region and the production of 518 lakh nuts 
accounts for less than one per cent of the total output 
in the country, 

1.8 Mango is cultivated on about 17? 000 hectares of 
land mainly in the districts of Ratnagiri, Osmanabad, 
Kolaba, Bhir and Amraoti, Maharashtra with a production 
of about 7 lakh tonnes is the second leading producer 
of bananas in the country. The cultivation is 
concentrated mainly in the districts of Jalgaon, 
Parbhani, Thana, Aurangabad and Banded. The State 



produces about 40,000 tonnes of oranges and a^cc-^tc 
for about 30 per cent of the total area growing this 
fruit in tae country. The citrus fruits are mai nly 
grovm m the districts of Nagpur, Ahmednsgar, Aurangabad, 
Amraoti and Poona. Maharashtra is the lepd_ng proaucer 
of grapes in the country, prod ucirg about 34,940 tonnes. 
The production is mainly m the Districts of I T a r *il- , 
Ahnednagar, Aurangaoad, Bhxr and Poona. 

1.9 The production of potatoes, onions and chillies 
in the State amountsto 0.3 la^-h tonne, 3 tonnes and 
0.9 tonne respectively. Other condiments ard spices 
such as ginger, turmeric, coriander and garlic are 
grovm mainly in the districts of Nagpur, Chanda, Nanded, 
Osman abad, Dhulia, Jalgaon and Sangii. 

Forests 

1.10 Forests cover 22 per cent of the total area. 

The current production of forest products, estimated at 
2413 thousand cubic metres (1965-66) falls short of x^e 
danestic demand. The mano” forest areas m the S^ate 
are Western Ghats, the Satpura rarge along the northern 
fringe of the State and the Ye otmal -Chanda regions. 

They produce various types of timber, firewood and other 
minor products such as bamboos, tanning materials, gums 
and reams, and tendu leaves. Teak wood is ot of the 
important forest products available m Kaharashtra. 

Shellac is being manufactured in Bhandara district and 
in 1958-69, of the production of 1^30 monnes in the 
State, 79 per cent was exoorted. 

F isheries 

1.11 The production of fish is estimated at 2 lakh 
tonnes per year, marine flsi accounting for about 90 

per cent of the total fish production. With a coastline of 




720 km, the State offers good scope for marine fishing, 
Maharashtra accounted for over 13 per cent of the total 
production of marine fish in India in 1968. Thana and 
Bombay districts share nearly 70 per cent of the State's 
total landings . The major varieties of fish exported 
from the State are prawns and Bombay ducks. Other 
varieties, having good export potential, are pomfrets, 
sardines, eels, mackerels, etc. 

Mineral s 

1.12 Iron ore, manganese ore, coal, limestone and 
bauxite are the major minerals in the State. Mejiara- 
shtra with the coal deposits of about 5,600 million 
tonnes, mainly in the districts of Nagpur, Chanda and 
Yeotmal, accounts for over 4- per cent cf the coal 
reserves in the country. - The coal is generally of 
non-coking variety and is used as fuel in industry 
and for power generation, 

1o13 The estimated reserves of manganese ore are 
about 50 million tonnes, as compared to 183 million 
tonnes in the country. ■ Nagpur and Bbancara districts 
possess some of the largest deposits in India. The 
high grade ore is partly exported and partly used in 
the manufacture of ferro-alloys. The low grade ore 
is supplied to the steel plant;- at Bhilai. 

1.14 The estimated reserves of iron ore in the State 
are about 110 million tonnes and the major deposits 
are confined to Chanda, Bhaudara and Ratnagiri' 
districts. Some of these deposits are being expD.oitea 
for export. Large deposits of high grade are hatt'-g 


V 



also 'been located in the Surjagarh area in Chanda 
district. 

1.15 With reserves of bauxite estimated at 34 million 
tonnes, Maharashtra accounts for 38 per cent of the 
total reserves in the country. The reserves of 
chromite mainly in the districts of RatnagLri and 
Bhandara, have been roughly estimated at 0.C2 million 
tonnes and are about 10 per cent of the total known 
reserves in India. 

Industry 

1.16 Maharashtra is considered to be the premier 
state in the field of industries, accounting for 17 
per cent of the country's productive capital, 24 per 
cent of the gross value of output and 25 per cent of 
the value added by manufacture in the factory sector. 

1.17 Maharashtra has all along been very fortunate 
in having entrepreneurial skill and during the last 
decade, because of the favourable industrial clirate, 
a large number of entrepreneurs have come forth from 
all parts of the country to start now 

many oi them have successfully -undertaken 
the manufacture of sophisticated products in electronics, 
dyes, paints, pharmaceuticals , etc,, have developed 
new processes and helped import substitution. 

1.18 The Industrial activity is, however, concentrated 
in the Bonbay-Thana and Poona-Pimpri regi one, mainly due 
to favourable economic factors such as the existence of 
one of the finest natural ports, accessibility to 
sources of raw materials and the availability of 
trnansport and communications facilities, electric 
power and abundant supply of labour. Of the total 
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number of 9,209 factories in the State, about 67 per cent 
are located in those two regions, and account for 77 p°-e 
cent of the factory employment in the State. 

1.19 The textile industry with 94 spinning and weaving 
mills, 2 viscose rayon factories and '6 woollen mills, 
occupies a prominent position. Maharashtra ranks next 
only to U.P. in the production of sugar and the majority 
of sugar factories are organised on co-operative lines. 

In recent years, the industrial structure of Maharashtra 
has been greatly enriched and diversified v/r. th the 
expansion of existing industries and the cstabli shnent of 


new ones. 

1.20 Remarkable expansion has taken place in the 
engineering industry, mainly in Che Bombay-Pocna 
region, in the manufacture of machine tool wires and 
cables, automobiles and oncillarics, typewriters, 
refrigerators, wireless receiving sets, scooters, 
machinery for textile and chemical industries, fabrication 
of heavy structurals and manufacture of specialised 
products like twist drills, cutting tools and grind- 
ing wheels. The Poona-Kolhapur region specialises 
in the manufacture of agricultural implements, diesel 
engines, sugar mill machinery, jeep trailers, power- 
looms, lathes, iron and steel castings, etc. The refining 
of antimony and the manufacture of self-fabricating 
gun -metal bushes and cycle frep-wheed a are the specialised 
metallurgical industries. In the field of electrical 
engineering, electric motors, rower transformers, av.itch- 
gearaand cables are the important products manufactured. 



1.21 The chemical industry covers a vade variety of 
products such as organic and inorganic clremieals, 
industrial alcohol, dyestuffs, ceramic and glass products, 
gases, oils and soaps, paints, pigments and varnishes, 
plastics and rubber goods. A heginnirg has been made 
m the development of petro-chemical industry ±n the 
country hy the establishment of naphtha cracker plants 

and the manufacture of high density poll otVylene , phenol, 
acetone, phthalic anhydride, ethylene oa.de, diacetcne 
alcohol, etc. m Maharashtra. Fertilisers and pesticides 
are also being manufactured m the Stats, the factory at 
Tr embay of the Fertiliser Corporation of India being tne 
major manufacturer of fertilisers. 

1.22 The small scale sector accounts for 30 per cent 
of the industrial output and 38 per cert of factory 
employment. The important industries in this sector 
are engineering products such as stainless steel 
utensils, hardv/are, steel bars, pressure stoves and 
lanterns, electrical accessories and appliances, 
fountain pens, plastic utility, industrial and electricai- 
parts, readymade garments, leather products, preserved 
fruits, paper products, automobile and other ruboer 
goods. 

1.23 The State Government plays an important role m 
promoting industrial development by providing infra- 
structure and facilities essential for development of 
industries. Since the Third Five-lear Plan, emphasis 
ha3 been laid on encouraging balanced ag~o-incl us trial 
development, d spersal of industries to under de/oloped 
areas and encouragement to small scale industries. The 
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entrepreneurs ore encouraged to establish industries 
outside Greater Bombay and Poona complexes through a 
package scheme of incentives. 


Transport and Communications 

1.24 Bombay is served by two railway syst'wr.o . the 
Central and Western Railways. Starting from Bombay, 
these two systems fan out in all directions and cover 
between thorn nearly a fifth of the Indian subcontinent, 
thus affording quick rail transportation to Bombay. 


Nagpur is 
rail link 


advantageously si 
and Delhi-Mod ran 


tuated oil the Bombay -On leu ttn 
Grand Trunk route, enabling 


easy movement of goods from or to any part of the country. 
However, taking the State as a whole, its progress in the 
field of transport and communications has not been 


satisfactory. The total railway length in the State is 
only 5j420 1cm; or about 1.71 bn per 100 sq, km of 
area os against the average of 1.80 km per 100 sq, In:* 
in the country. Most of the areas in Konkan and . ~ • - 

Marathwada lack railway facilities. Eatnagiri district 
has no railway lines at all. 

1.25. The State is also very much lagging behind in the ro a 
kilometerage as compared to other states in the country 
on the basis of area and population. With its kilometer- 
age of 16.9 km .per 100 sq. 1cm. of area, it ranks 14th in 
the country, the corresponding average for the country 
being 26 km per 100 sq. km. On the basis of popula- 
tion, the State ranks 13th in the country with its road 
length of 131 Ion per lakh of population, which is also 
less than the average of 173 km per lakh of population 
for India. ' ' 



1.26 Bombay is the major port handling about 33 per 
cent of the total sea-borne trade m terms of value 
of the country. There are 49 minor ports, lrcluding 
an intermediate port at Ratnagiri. The nunor sports 
require to be improved for the development of Konkan 
region* In the matter of natural facilities for 
shipping, Bombay is one of the best ports m the world. 
Bombay handles about 43 and 22 per cent of India’s 
imports and exports respectively in terms of volume. 

In order to meet the increasing traffic, tne port 
authorities have drawn up a long term development plan, 
the details of which are given elsewhere the Report. 

In addition, during the Fourth Plan, tho development of 
all-weather port of Bhagwati Bunder, at Ratnagiri and 
a fair weather port at Mandwa ’’’ill be completed along 
with the development of selected minor ports. 

1.27 Bombay is an important international airoort and 

all the major ci ta.es in the country are linked with it. 

Nagpur is also well connected by air with Bombay, Calcutta, 

Delhi, Bhopal, Hyderabad and Madras. 

* 

Fourth Five-Year Plan 

1.28 The Fourth Five-Year Plan of Maharashtra will be 
of the order of Rs 1,000.22 crores in the public sector. 

The allocations are: agricultural programmes, 

Rs 179.86 crores; co-operation and community development , 

Ss 170.00 crores; power projects, Rs 300.00 crores; industry 
and mining, Rs 2 3.00 crores; transp o rt and communxcations , 

* The details furnished are based on the Draft Fourth 
Five-Year Pl»n , published by the Government of 
Hahgrasntra, m October, 1968. Hovever, it is since 
understood that the Plan is likely to unaergo 
revision. 
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Fs 86.05 c-rores: social cervices, Pu 212.96 crorcc; and 
miscellaneous , r- 1.55 crorcn. 

1.29 Agricultural programmes including irrigation 
will roceivo the highest priority. The main object is 
to increase the production af food crops so as to 
minimise the gap between availability and requirement 
of food crops. The production of commercial crops will 
also bo stepped up to moot the needs of industry and 
expert. 

1.50 In industry, the pattern of investment and the 
structure of industrial organisation will be so designed 
as to promote rural industrialisation and provide 
support to the agricultural economy, through the 
establishment of agro-industries , integration of indust- 
rial growth in large urban complexes with ancillary •. : 
industries in rural areas in the hinterland of such 
complexes and through dispersal of large and medium 
projects to the underdeveloped areas. Greater emphasis 
will be laid on agricultural processing industries in 
the co-operative sector, and adoption of middle techno- 
logy for modernising traditional village and small 
industries. The structure of industrial investment will 
be expanded to cover mineral -based and forest-based 
industries also. The industrial sector is envisaged 


to grow at the rate of 1 2 per cent per annum. 

1.31 The programme for transport and communications, 
with a view to meet adequately the needs of transpor- 
tation for growing economy, gi-.es high priority to the 
development of communication facilities in the areas 


that are hilly and inaccessible, , so asto open them 
out to future development. Provision has also been 
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made for the development of roads in Bombay city and 
for solving the problem of water supply to the city 
ard the industries m and around it. 

1.32 The present installed capacity of power 
generation is 1,750 M.W. (839 M.W. hydro, 721 M.W. 
thermal and 190 M.Y !• nuclear). The anticipated 
demand in the State for electric power by 1573-74 
vail be about 2,490 M.W.. Taking into consideration 
the programmes m the Fourth Plan, it is expected that 
the State will have a deficit of 137 M.W. by 1973-74. 
However, the nuclear power from Tarapore , power from 
thermal stations at Paras, Bhusaval, Nasik, Parli and 
Koradi, and from the Tata-Koyna System may meet the 
requirement of various industrial regions of the State 
by the end of the Fourth Plan. 

Exports 

1.33 Maharashtra accounts for about 14.4 per cert of 
total exports from India. In 1968-69, its exports 
formed 7 per cent of the State's income, whereas the 
corresponding percentage for the country is about 9. 
Non-traditional items account for a significant share of 
the State's Exports. Exports from Maharashtra are reviewed 
in the next chapter. 



2 . REVIEW OP EXPORTS PROM MAHARAS HTRA 

Trade statistics published by the DCI&S, Calcutta, 
are based on the returns prepared by Custom Houses. Accordingly 
the trade statistics published by that office are for India 
as a whole and the break-up of the export trade by State 
origin is not available . The statistics of exports effected 
from the Bombay Port as well as. other ports falling within 
its customs sones arc also published by that office, but 
because of the strategic position occupied by the port of 
Bombay and the -vast hinterland of not only the State of 
Maharashtra but also of. Gujarat, Madhya ‘ Pradesh '■etc.' being 
served by it, the figures of exports from the Bombas'" port 
do not necessarily indicate exports originating from 
Maha rashtra* 

2,2. Exports from the Bombay Port comprise the following: 

1 . Items produced in the State . 

2. Items produced in the State with raw materials 
• imported from abroad or from other States in 

India. Maharashtra's exports falling under 
“his category could be classified according 
"30 the processing undergone and the value added 
by manufacture in the Stare. Eor instance, 
value added by manufacture in the Stare would 
be substantial in the case of cotton textiles 
or would he small as in the case of simpler 
items like pulses or spices. 

3. Items for which raw materials are imported by 
entrepreneurs in Maharashtra and produced or 
processed outside the State on their own 
account. Items like precious and semi-precious 
stones, gems and jewellery would fall under 
this category. 
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4. Items ‘bought "by merchant export°rs from 
producers in the State as well as from out- 
side for export. The merchant export trade 
in Bombay h~s been developed over decades 
and has significantly contributed to the 
export trace of the country. Items so exported 
from the Bombay Port include leather ana leather 
manufactures, woollen carpets, spices, etc. 

2.3 Strictly speaking, items falling under the first 
t\o categories should be taken into account for determining 
the State’s exports. However, as the merchant community 
m Bombay is responsible for the development of the e ports 
of items falling under the third category, such exports have 
also been included m Maharashtra’s exports. With regard 
to the exports by the merchant exporters, only those items 
\bich are produced m the State have been included m the 
estimatevofHabarashtra' s exports. In addition to exports 
from the Bombay port attributed to Maharashtra as indicated 
above, a few items produced m the Nagpur, Vidharba region 
are exported through other ports such as Calcutta. An attempt 
has been made during the Survey to estimate Maharashtra’s 
exports for 1968-69 on the basis of field nves tigations 
m the case of surveyed items and di j ussions with concerned 
organisations and knowledgeable people m the State m 
respect of un surveyed items. Composition of tie State’s 
exporto vis-a-vis all India exports classify pa under broad 
groups is given In the table beQow: 


I .T .0 . 
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TABLE 1 


Experts Prom India And Maharashtra 
1968-69 

Value: ft 

Commodity- Groups India Maharashtra 

Crores 

Percentage 



Tot a. 

Surveyed 

Items 

Sh_are_ c_£ 
Expo, 'X. t o f 

V, o 2 n f~ r n 

"zo Jl'otcl 
Exports 

1 

2 

3 

L 

5 

I. Agricultural and 
Allied Products 

II. Cres, Minerals and 

270.17 

39.50 

3.80 

19.2 

Seraps 

131 .60 

5.80 

— 

2,8 

III. Textile Manufac- 
tures 

117.95 

58.50 

9.14 

28.4 

IV. Leather and Leath- 
er Manufactures 

87.17 

5.00 

0.72 

2.4 

V. Basic Chemicals, 
Lrugs and Phar- 
maceutical Products 

12.71 

8.45 

2.84 

4.1 

VI. Chenicals and 

Allied Products 

26.47 

7.47 

4.94 

3.6 

VII. letroleum Products 

9.43 

4.25 

- 

2.1 

VIII. 1 1 as ti c s and 
linoleum 

6.19 

3.67 

3o65 

1 «8 

IX. Engineering Goods 
(excluding primary 
steel) 

84.97 

25.00 

9.S4 

12.1 

X. Primary Steel 

XI. Miscellaneous 

(a) Gems and 

69.29 

5.00 


2.4 

Jewellery 

41 .90 

37 .40 

37.40 

18.2 
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2 3 4 5 


( b ) Cinem ato gr aphic 

Films 3.27 2.71 2.71 

(c) Others |^7^. 0.37 

Grand TotaL 1 ,360.00 206.00 ^5,41 


1 .3 
1.6 

100.0 


Note: Items under V co>rer inorganic' and organ_c 

chemicals, drugs, pharmaceuticals and 
fine chemicals, dves and intermediates, 
alcohol and coal-tar chemicals, glycereie 
soaps, cosmetics, detergents, agarbatties 
a gro -chemicals and oalts. 

Items under VI cover rubber manufactured 
products, automobile tjres and rubes, 
paints, varnishes and allied products, 
glass and glassware, ceramics and allied 
products, processed minerals and refrac- 
tories, paper and paper board, paper 
products (excl. publications), books and 
other printed ma ten elIs, fertilisers 
including crushed bones ana bone grist, 
plywood and plywood products including 
hard hoard or wood fibre, and unspecified 
l terns . 

Source: i) D.C.I&S, Calcutta 

ii ) Concerned E.P» Councils 
ni) Field Survey 
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Survey Estimates 

2.4 Total exports of Maharashtra during 1968-69 were 
estimated at Pi 206 crores constituting nearly 15 percent 
of all India exports. Maharashtra is the second largest 
exporter among the states in India, West Bengal being the 
first. Groupwise Maharashtra's experts mainly consist of 
textile fabriesand manufactures (28 percent), agricultural 
and allied products (19 percent), engineering products 

(15 percent), gems and jewellery (18 percent), basic chemicals 
drugs, other chemicals and allied products (8 percent) and 
others ( 1 2 percent) . Maharashtra's exports under prominant 
groups are analysed in the following paragraphs. 

1 • Agric ultural and Allied Products 

2.5 India's exports of agricultural and allied products 
(excl. plantation crops) increased from E259.6 crores during 
1966-67 to It 270.17 crores in 1968-69. The main items of 
export in this group are cashew kernels, oilcakes, unmanu- 
factured tobacco, spices, raw sugar, raw cotton and waste, 
vegetable oils and oilseeds and marine products. Exports - 
from Maharashtra valued at R 39*50 crores mainly consisted 
of oilcakes, raw sugar, fresh and processed fruits, -fish 

and fish preparations, r aw cotton and waste, oilseeds, 
spices and pulses. Oilcake is one of the largest items 
exported from the Bombay Port and this comes not only frem 
Maharashtra but also from Gujarat and other States. Dis- 
cussions during the Survey revealed that out of the total 
exports from the Bombay Port amounting to lb 21 crores in 
1968-69, those of Maharashtra's origin were nearly Kr 18 
crores. The bulk of the exports of sugar from India 
(lb 10 crores) was of Main rash tra 1 s origin. 
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2.6 As regards fruits and vegetables, althougi consider- 
able quantities of cashew kernels were being exported from 
the Bombay Port, less than ore per cent was reported to be 
originating from Maharashtra. Among other fruits, bananas 
and mangoes are the most important and the vaHue of their 
exports during 1968-69 from Maharashtra amounted to about Rs 60 
lakhs • Frozen shrimps, canned prawns and dried fish were 
the main items of India’s exports of marine products and 
these had increased from R. 7 .1 crores in 1964-65 to R24 .7 
crorea m 1968-69. Exports of Maharashtra mainly consisted 
of frozen and canned marine products, amounting to Hr 1.64 
crores and ft 3.24 lakhs m 1968-69 respectively. Exports of 
marine products from Maharashtra constituted 11 per cent of 
all -India exports during 1968-69. 

2.7 Among cotton and cotton waste, Maharashtra's exports 
were only of cotton waste amounting to Ps 2 crores out of 

all India exports of fc 4 crores of cotton waste. In oilseeds, 
India's exports of L 7.3 crores mostly consisted of groundnut 
kernels and shelled HPS, of which Maharashtra ' s shore was 
estimated to be It 1 crore . In vegetable oils, India's exports 
of 11.71 crores consisted of castor oil (Es 9.89 crores) and 
cashew shell oil (ft 1 .23 crores) and hydrogenated vega table 
oil (I & 21 lakhs). Maharashtra's exports mainly consisted of 
castor oil BP quality (Rs 22 lakhs) . 

2.8 Yihile India as a whole exported varieties of spices, 
Maharashtra ' s exports consisted m 3 inly of turmeric and curry 
powder whose value was estimated at ft 1.6 crores during 
1968-69. India's nain exports of pulses ccnsict of mussore, 
moong, arhar, ur cL , gram whole and broken. Maharashtra's expo- ts 
mainly consisted of urd , and moong broken and whole, the value 
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of which was estimated at Rs 50,000 in 1960-69* 

2.9 India's exports of processed fruil3 increased from 
Fs 6.51 crores in 1966-67 to Rs 9.65 crores in 1968-69. The 
main items comprising this group are walnuts, guargum, canned 
and bottled fruits and vcgetahles, pickles and chutneys, 
"biscuits and confectionaries and other processed fruits 
(e.g. papads). Exports from Maharashtra mainly consisted of 
pickles and chutneys, canned and frozen meat, mango pulp 

and nectar, sugar and chocolate confectionery and coca-ccla 
concentrates and the exports of these were estimated at 
Rs 285 lakhs. 

II. Ores and Minerals 

2.10 India’s exports of ores, minerals and scraps were 
valued at Rs 151.61 crores during 1968-69 as compared to 
Es 118.46 crores in 1967-68 and Rs 115.11 crores in 1966-67. 

Iron ore, manganese ore, mica and iron sr.d steel scrap are 
important items under this category. In this group, signi- 
ficant quantities of exports originating from Maharashtra 
were of iron and steel scrap amounting to Rs 2,1 crores. 
Maharashtra’s exports constituted nearly 25 per cent of all- 
India exports (Rs 8 crores) of iron and steel scrap. During 
1968-69, exports of iron ore and manganese ore originating 
from Maharashtra were estimated at Rs 1.9 crores and 1.7 
crores respectively. These accounted for 5 and 15 per cent 
of all-India exports of these ores respectively. 

III. Textile fabrics and Manufactures 

2.11 In this group, cotton fabrics,- > yarn, apparel and 
hosiery products are the major items of export. Cotton 
textile exports had been declining since 1966. However, 
as a result of various steps taken, the declining trend 
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was arrested in 1968 and exports generally improved since 
then. Grey fabrics constitute the bulk of India's exports 
followed by other co tegroies such as white, piece-dyed, 
and printed fabrics. Bulk of the exports of grey fabrics 
originate from Msharashtra. Exports of finer varieties are 
shared by Maharashtra alongwith Gujarat and other States. 
India's exports of cotton yarn had reached a new high 
(Eg 14.32 crores) in 1968-69; Maharashtra's share in these 
exporiswas estimated to be 50 per cent. Maharashtra's share 
of all-India exports of cotton apparel, hosiery and other 
manufactures was also estimated at about 50 per cent of the 
xotal . 

2.12 In the all India exports of woollen fabrics amounting 
to E> 2.24 crores in 1968-69, Maharashtra's share was estimated 
at 80 per cent. In art silk and synthetic fibre fabrics, 
India's exports were of the order of Pr 5.5 crorec. The export 
trade was mainly shared hy Maharashtra and Gujarat States and 
Maharashtra's share was reported to be 70 per cent of the total 

IV. Leather and Leather Goods 

2.13 India's exports of leather and leather manufactures had 
reached the level of E: 72.67 crores during 1968-69. Among 
these. East India Tanned Hides and Skin3 accounted for 68 per 
cent followed by chrome tanned leather (24 per cent). India' £ 
exports of leather manufactures were valued at Es 615 lakhs 
during that year showing a remarkable rise over the previous 
two years. Maharashtra's exports were estimated at Eg 4,25 
crores in the case of leather and Eg 75 lakhs in the case of 
leather manufactures, constituting 5.9 per cent and 12.2 per 
cent of the total respectively. Of these, exports from Dharavi 



area alone- account for 80 per cent. .Ar.o ng leather manu- 
facturer,, Maharashtra' n torpor to ir.nirl y consisted of Kolha- 
pur! chap-pels , leather footwear , industrial leather goods 
arc ether leather manufactures. 

V . 13 a si c Chi ■ i fin - 7\m rs an d T h a r nm -"-a ij c p i jp 

2.14 Exports from India and Mahrraaht ra of these products 
m ay he cj notified imd e r the f ol 1 c*.vi n g grou p c : 


Exports of a no T ' an te C 'r ^m '.c rl a from 

Irl; j n and Mah: _rr sh ■ r a : r iod- t f ‘ 

Value: 1 laths 


1 tors 

India 

si : a x a eh — 

Share < 



tr a 

hah nr-; 

1*T 

I. Erugs. Fh crr.ac cutical o 
and Fine Chord cal a 

506 

572 

75-5 

II . Eyes , Into roic ui ales , 
Alcohol and Coal 
tar Chemicals 

126 

121 

96.0 

III. Organic and Inorganic 
Chemicals 

264 

164 

62.1 

IV. Glycercne, Soaps and 
Detergents 

172 

126 

75.2 

V . Jkgxo -Chemi cal s 

8 

4 

50.0 

VI. igarbatties 

97 

48 

43«5 

VII. Salto 

98 

10 

10 0 2 

Total 1 

,271 

845 

66 »5 


Source: (i) 
(ii) 


CHE'.iEXIL 
Field Survey 
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India's exports of all thece items have shown a rising 
trend m the last three years, Maharashtra's exports have 
also shown the same trend. As the table above indicates, 
Maharashtra accounted for 66# 5 per cent of all India expQrts. 
VI, Other Chemicals and Allied Product s 

2,15 Exports from India and Maharashtra falling under this 
group are Indicated below: 

TABLE 5 


Exports of Chanical s a nd Allied Produ ct s from 
India and Mah ^ rnsnxra: 1968-69 


Items 

India 

Maharash- 

Shara of 



tra 

Maharaahtra 

1ST 

I. Eubher Manufactured 
Products 

397.3 

83.4 

21.3 

II, Automobile Tyres & 
Tubes 

330.6 

164.6 

49.8 

III. Paints, Varnishes and 
Allied Products 

274.6 

169.4 

61.7 

IV. Glass and Glassware 

146. 1 

23.0 

15.7 

V. Paper, Paper Boards, 
Publication Bocks etc. 

582.8 

1C6.0 

18.2 

VI, Ceramics, Asbestos 
Cement Products 

434.9 

10,1 

2.3 

VII, Pertilisers (incl. 
crushed bones) 

398.7 

195.3 

49.0 

VIII. Plywood and Plywood 
Products 

48.4 

17.5 

36.2 

IX. Unspecified Items 

33.5 

- 


Total 2 

,646.9 

7*.7 .0 

28.2 

Source : (i) CAPEX1L 

Mil Vi al A 0,1 — 
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In tbi s group , rubber products , ceramics and allied’ products , 
paper and paper board have shown a : rising trend and Maharashtr 
exports have also shared this : trend . . -Maharashtra accounted 
for 61.7 per cent of' all India exports of paints and varnishes 
18.2 per cent of paper and paper products and 49.0-per cent - 
of fertilisers (inci. crushed bones). 

VII . Petroleum Products 

2.16 India's exports of petroleum products increased from 
L 8.5 crores in 1966-67 to R 9-43 crores in 1968-69. Among 
the biggest refineries in the country, two are situated in 
Maharashtra and their contribution to all. India exports was 
estimated to be around & 4.25 crores. in 1968-69. 

VIII. Pl astics ••••' 

2.17 Exports of, plastics and linoleums from India achieved 
a. real break-through in 1968-69. Exports during that year 
totalled Rs 6.19 crores as compared tc Rs 3.77 or ores in 
1966-67 and ,Rs 3-29 crores in. 1967-68.;. The main items of 
India* s exports are. linoleum, . PVC sheetings .and leather 
cloth, bangles, spectacle fraaes, fountain pens and polythene 
line jute bags. The plastic industry is concentrated in 
Maharashtra and the State accounts for 80 per cent of produc- 
tion and bulk of. exports. The Survey further revealed 
significant increasing trend in exports, particularly of 
fountain pens, PVCi fabricated goods plastic moulded goods 
and plastic extruded i^pods V- ' ' ' v \ 

IX . , jSngitieering Goo ds . 

2 . 18 India's exports Of engineering products (excluding 
primary, steel -.i tems) -.increased fr an fc 23 crores in 1966-67 
to Rs 85 ■. crores in -1968-69 ; Maharashtra' s exports during 
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1968-69 were estimatedf to "be Ks 25 crores.. accounting for 
nearly 29.4 per cent of . the total. Maharashtra T s exports 
have also shared In the riaLng trend in, exports of- engineering 
products. Maharashtra has specialised in the exports of 
railway wagans, C.I and steel castings, pipes end tubes, 
diesel engines, auto parts, textile machinery, bicycles and 
parts, and emgLl tools. Amongst smaller items, Maharashtra's 
share in the exports of industrial dianond tools, pressure 
stoves and lanterns, dry and storage batteries is* substantial. 
Exports of railway wagons from Maharashtra amounted to fe 5*5 
crores in 1968-59. Among the main items of exports from the 
State, machine tools, textile and knitting machinery, bunders' 
hardware, agricultural implements and TVC insulated wires and 
cables have shown a significant rise in the recent years. 

Of the all India exports of primary steel of fe 69 orores m 
1968-69, Maharashtra's share is estimated to be around fc 5 
croxes. 

X. Miscellaneous 

2.1-9 (i) Gems and Jewellery. India's exports of gems and 

jewellery increased from fe 22 chores in 1966-67 to Es 41.90 
crores in 1968-69. likewise ^exports fi an Maharashtra rose 
from Es 17.16 crores in 1966-67 to Rs 37 -4 crores m 1968-69. 
Bombsy accounts 'Jo r marly 90 per cent of India's exports 
of gems and jewellery. 

7 

2,20 (ii) Cinematographic Films, India's exports of 
cinematographic films increased from £: 221 lakhs in 1966 to 
L 327 lakhs in 1968. Exports from Maharashtra correspondingly 
rose from Es 208 lakhs in 1966 to Es 271 lakhs in 1968. Maha- 
rashtra accounts for about 83 per cent of the total f^lm 
exports from India. T 
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EXP ORT P RO SPECIES 

2.21 During the Survey, field investigation was under- 
taken in respect of nearly 100 items, all non -traditional 
in character* Actual exports of these items grouped under 
broad categories are indicated bel ow along with estimated 
exports by 1973-74. Total exports of the Surveyed items 
were estimated to be !?s 75 orores constituting nearly 56 
per cent of Maharashtra' s exports. The coverage of 36 per 
cent in the estimated exports of Maharashtra was in a way 
intentional, because the Survey aimed at examination of 
problems and prospects of non -traditional icems whose 
present exports we re comparatively small in Value and 
the State Government was interested in examining their 
export potential. Problems and prospects in respect, of 
surveyed items have "be en dealt with in Volumes IT to IV 
of the Survey. The following table indicates exports of 
surveyed items by 1973-74 based on field investigations 

TABLE 4 

< Exports of Sur vey ed Items; Present and P r ojected 

Value: Ps laths 


Groups Current Exports Estimated 



- 

Exp arts 

- 

(1968-69) 

(1973-74) 

I j Agricultural Products 

380,0 

1 , 41 4; 0 

Hi Textile Manufactures 

914i 0 

2, 130; 0 

III i Leather ’ and Leather Manufactures 72i0 

1 50;0 

IV. Basic Chemicals, e tc, 

284 iO 

1 j 262; 0 

Vi Chemicals and Allied Products 

494; 0 

688,0 

VI; Plastics 

365; 0 

1,145;0 

VII; Engineering Items 

334,0 

1 .975.0 

VIII. Miscellaneous 

* 

* 

i) Cinematographic films 

271 » 0 

375,0 

ii) Gems and Jewellery 

3.740.0 

6,500,0 

iii) Others 

37 » 0 

Total . - 

7,541,0 

15 , 63 9,0 

Por detailed break-up of various groups mentioned 
reference may be made to Annexure 2a, 

above, 



3. ROTS OF STA T U GOV E RniBTT IP 
EXPORT PRCIIOTIOII “ 


It is now “being increasingly recognised that 
State Governments have a significant role to play in 
developing the export "base of their respective areas and 
in taking requisite measures to expand exports within the 
framework of the export policy and schemes laid down “by 
the Union Government, Such an endeavour by the State 
Governments, in addition to contributing to the 
expansion of total exports, will immensely add to the 
generation of new eccnomic activities in the State, 

Apart from the advantages of increased employment oppor- 
tunities and a higher level of income and prosperity at 
all levels, increased exports will provide to the States 
various indirect hut nonetheless important benefits, 

Whi^e malting requests for adequate assistance to such 
bodies as the Finance Commission, on the ground of their 
developmental needs, the States can also take into 
account their role in meeting the national obligation 
to earn more foreign exchange through exports in the 
overall interest of the country. 

5.2 A beginning was made during the Third Plan period 
to widen the scope of export activity at Skate level. 

For instance, export promotion cells were created by 
all the States, mostly in the State Directorates of 
Industries, and the Directors of Industries and Commerce 
\vere named Liaison Officers to co-ordinate the activities 
relating to the export effort of the Union IlinisLryaf 
Foreign Trade. High level Export Promotion Advisory 
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Boards /Export Promotion Committees under the Chairmanship 
of Chief Minis ter /Indus tries Minister have been constituted 
in most of the States. These advisory bodies which are 
composed of officials and non-officials, aim at boosting 
exports by formulating suitable policies at the State 
level, identifying the handicaps and rocoramending 
remedial measures. 

3.3. In the context of the 7 per cent annual growth 
rate i: exports visualised during the fourth Plan 
period, the States will have to make a dynamic endeavour 
to achieve the three-fold objective of formulating poli- 
cies , r>n-ord 3 noting effort between Governmental agencies 
and business houses, and executing the actual programme 
of experts at commodity level. In order to achieve this 
three-fold objective, it js no can nary to mobilise the 
organisational resources and also to devise a suitable 
set-up in the State to direct the endeavours of the 
State more actively into operational channels. 

3,4 There are certain spheres of export promotion 
where the State Government can make an effective 
contribution. These are as under; - • 

a) Provision of adequate land, water, power, 
raw materials, technical assistance, etc. 
to -che industries in the State; 

b) Relief in octroi, sales tax, electricity 
duty, . etc. for various export-oriented 
industries , 

c) Provision of adequate warehousing facilities 
for various exporting units; 

d) laying down suitable quality marking 
standards for products manufactured by 
small scale units in the State, so as to 
make them exportworthy; 
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c) Assistance in marketing the products of 
email-scale sector, through State-sponsored 
organisations j 

f) Provision of a sound local base to export- 
onented industries by purchasing their 
products by Stores Purchase Organisations 
of the State for various Government 
Departments ; 

g) Assistance to small-scale units by partici- 
pating m international trade fairs and 
exhioitions; 

2 ) Dissemination of commercial intelligence to 
various export- oriented units in the State 
by publishing periodically bulletins, news- 
letters, directories, etc.; 

1 ) Organisation of production for exports m 
respect of various items such as fisheries, 
minerals, agro-based items, etc., m the 
State; 

0 ) Effective liaison between the units in tiie 
State and Central Government, Central 
<T averment Organisations , Export Promotion 
Councils, etc. 

3.5 In regard to certain other spheres such as export 
assistance, drawbacks, export credit, export inspection, 
etc., the Sta J e Government can examine the grievances 

of the industry m the Ste.te and use their good offices 
with the Central Government, Departments, Organisations, 
G*ove rnment Trading Corporations, Export Promotion 
Councils, etc. for necessary assistance. Thus, State 
Government is yet another avenue for the export-oriented 
mdus *rie3 m the State to take up certain vital issues 
concerning export promotion with the Centre. 

3.6 laharaahtra is one of the leading Industrial 
States of India. Due to the excellent port, transport 
and communication facilities and entrepreneur snip, it 
has already acquired a significant share in the country’s 
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export trade. Being all >e to the State's role, the 
Government of 3'aharashtra has already established organi- 
sations and institutions to effectively assist the 
export trade of the country. 

3.7 In the light of the above, the role of the State 
Government in Maharashtra State has been examined under 
the following heads: 

I. State Board for Exnort Pro motion, Commodity 
Panels a,nd Export Promotion Cell of xhe 
Directorate of Industries ; 

II. Role of State sponsored organisations in the 
State ; 

III. Role of State Government in tne development of 
underdeveloped regions in the State so as to 
make them export conscious; and 

IV. State Government policies in cextain specific 
fields. 


I. STATE BOARD FOR EXPORT PROMO TION, 
COMMODITY PANELS & 'DIRECT ORATE OP 
INDUSTRIES 


i ) Sta te Board fo r Export Promoti on 

3.8 With a view to intensifying the export effort in 
the State, the Government of Maharashtra established a 
State Board for Export Promotion in June, 1965, under the 
Chairmanship of the Chief Minister of Maharashtra. The 
Board comprises prominent businessmen, representatives of 
various export organisations, associations of trade and 
industry and officials of the State and Central Government. 
While the Minister for Industries is the vice-Chairman 
of the Board, the Director, Export Promotion, acts as 
its Member-Secretary. Tne tenure of the Board is for a 
period of six years from the date of establishment. 
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The main objectives set before the Board arc: 

a) to assess the exoort potential of the 
State and set overall targets of experts 
of products of the State; 

b) to review periodically the progress of 
foreign Trade originating in the State and 
to investigate the causes of shortfalls, 
if any, in particular iieldo; 

c) to evolve measures in regard to tax relief 
to the extent practicable, provision of “ 
inland transport facilities ana aseissance 
in setting up units for production or assem- 
bling for export purposes; 

d) to review functioning of the State 

. Directorate of Export Promotion and to 
prescribe appropriaie lines of action; 

e) to recommend to the Government of India 
measures of assistance needed tc overcome 
part : cular handicaps which might come to 
light, 

3.9 It was contemplated that the Board will meet once 
in three months or more often if considered necessary. 

The subjects which come up for consideration before the 
Board were quite important from the angle of export 
promotion. These included suggestions and recommenda- 
tions made by various Panels set up und^r the Board, 
problems of various industries located in the State, 
taxes and levies, review of the export promexjon ueas ires 
adopted by the Government, review of action taken 
by the Export Promotion Cell of Xlrecrorate of Industrie^ 
on various suggestions and recommendations m the 
previous meetings, participation m various fairs and 
exhibitions, adequacy of facilities in respect of quality 
marking and inspection of exportable commodities, 
warehousing facilities, etc. 
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3.10 Even -though the Board was const ituted as early as in 
June 1965 , only four meetings have been held so far. The 
importance of such a high-powered Board to advise the 
State Government on problems of export promotion n°eds 
hardly any emphasise However, the utility diminishes if 
such a Board does not hold its meetings frequently, parti- 
cular?-;/- when the needs of the export trade warrant immediate 
attention. It is desirable that the Board holds a meeting 
at least once in six months. 

ii) P anels 

3.11 Simultaneously with the setting up of the State 
Board for Export Promotion, the following separate Panels 
were constituted to advise the State Board in matters 
relating to export promotion: 

1 . Engineering goods 

2. Textiles including synthetic fabrics, 
nandloom and powerloom products 

5^ Plastics, rubber and leather goods 

4 . Minerals 

5. Chemicals, drugs and pharmaceutical.* 
products 

6. lood, agriculture and forest products 

7. Small-scale industries products 

3.12 The tenure of those Panels is for a period of six 
years. Each Panel is headed by a hnowlcdg cable and 
leading exporter in the field. The members of the 
Panels include prominent industrialists, representatives 
of various export organisations and Export Promotion 
Councils , 

3.13 The functions of each Panel are to consider 
difficulties of the exporters and to suggest ar/oroor into 
remedial measures, to assess cxrort prospects in foreign 
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markets and to undertake product promotion and publicity. 
Each Panel makes recommendations on these points to the 
State Board for Export Promotion. A meeting of the 
Chairmen of all the Panels is convened from time to time 
to co-ordinate the work of different Panels and to act as 
a link between these Panels and the main Board. The 
Secretary to Government of Maharashtra, Industries and 
labour Department 4s the Chairman of this Co-ordinating 
Committee of Panel Chairmen. The items considered by 
these Panels include problems faced by exporters m 
respect of each Panel, suggestions of various members, 
review of import policy, adequacy of warenousmg facilities 
drawbacks, taxes and levies, etc. 

3-14 A review of the activities of the Stare Board for 
Export Promotion and various Panels constituted by the 
Board indicates that in the matter of providing essential 
infrastructure, such as land, water, power to the indust- 
ries located in Maharashtra State, they have been able to 
achieve some success. For instance, the Panel on Chemicals 
Dyes & Pharmaceuticals took up the issue of marginal 
expansion of export-oriented units m Greater Bombay. 

Again, the Panel on Plastics, Rubber and Leather Goods 
succeeded m making Bombay Municipal Corporation to agree 
fox the plastic bangle industry to rehabilitate them- 
selves in conforming zone m Fsndivli-Borrvli area b 
by forming a cooperative industrial estate. The Panel 
on Plastics, Rubber and Leather Goods pursued with the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation the difficulties in obtaining 
additional power connection, further expansion, etc. 
of export-oriented leather and tanning industries m 
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Dharavi and got them some of these facilities , Provision of 
•water supply to exporting textile Industrie 3 and also to 
certain units exporting marine products was taken up with 
appropriate authorities with considerable success. 

3.15 The Board and Panels were instrumental in taking 
up certain vital issues with the Maharashtra State 
Government, Por instance, the Panel on Minerals took up 
with the State Government items such as dredging of the 
Terekhol Creek, simplification of official procedure in 
regard to inspection of mining, filling up of forms, etc., 
supplying mining machinery on loan or rental basis to the 
mine-owners through the Director of Geology & Mining, 
authorising the Director of Geology and Mining to sanction 
prospecting licence, mining lease, etc., and formation of a 
full-fledged State Board for Mineral Development for syste- 
matic development of the mineral resources, setting up of 
export targets and undertaking organised exports. The 
State Government has since agreed for the inclusion of 
'mining industry under the State Government's package incen- 
tive scheme, and recognition of mining and mineral process- 
ing industry to he covered under the Govemm ait's package 
incentive scheme announced for the underdeveloped areas in 
the State. Again, the Panel on Pood, Agriculture and 
Porest Products pursued deep freezing facilities fox fish 
and frog legs with the Director of Pisheries who has 
since installed a plate freezing plant fox the benefit 
of exporting units. 

3. 16 Yet another realm of activity falling within the 
jurisdiction of State Government is the grant of relief 
on octroi, sales tax and other levies. The Board 
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appointed a Committee under the Chairmanship of t v e ririct a l 
for Finance to consider in detail the incidence of sales 
tax and octroi on exportable goods. The Committee has 
since submitted an interim report to the Board, The 
subject of octroi and sales tax is discussed m detail 
separately elsewhere m the Report. Suffice it here to 
say that Bombay Municipal Corporation has agre Q d to e empt 
frem the levy of octroi duty articles which are brought 
into the city and retained within the cit/ limits for some 
period until shipping space is available. 

3.17 Again, m the matter of providing warehousing 
facilities to ■'anous exporting units, the Board tool up 
the matter with Bombay Port Trust authorities. Tie 
Bombay Port Trust agreed to make plots of suitable si*es 
available m the B.P.T. area after assessing specific 
requirements of various industries. As a result of i-he 
efforts of the Board, a plot ir ihe B.P.T. area is being 
acquired by the Agriculture Department for constructing 
a cold storage for banaras. 

3.18 Regarding quality control and pre^hipment inspec- 
tion, the contribution of the Board A/as no" less signifi- 
cant. The Board was instrumental m making arrangements 
for pre shipment inspection of Ratnagiri Alphanso mangoes 
for export by the Directorate of liar eting and 
Inspection, Government of India. Aga-n, the Board took 
initiative in formulating a suitable duality marking 
scheme for Sholapur Chaddar for exports* The Board has 
taken up the question of recognition of Ihe State 
Government Laboratories for quality control and preship- 
ment inspection of export products with Export Inspecnon 
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Council. As a result of these efforts, the quality marking 
of diesel engines for export from the State hy the Directo- 
rate of Industries has been approved by the Export Inspec- 
tion Council. 

3.19 In the field of publicity, the Board has taken up 
with the State Government the question of establishing a 
rotating display house at a suitable central place in 
Bombay. Again, the Board was instrumental in the State 
Government aLloting 16 acres of land in the new reclama- 
tion area of Bombay to A.I.M.O. for establishing 
"Vishweshwarayya Centre" which will house a permanent 
Exhibition Centre. Necessary facilities will be made 
available in this Centre -for displaying the exportable 
products of the State. The Board was also responsible 

for the State's participation in some of the international 
fairs and exhibitions. In these exhibitions, the products 
of small-scale industries occupied a prominent place. 

3.20 There are certain spheres where even though the 
State Government is not involved, the Board acted as one 
more avenue for bringing grievances of various exporters 
of the State to the Central Government, Government depart- 
ments and Government-sponsored organisations like Export 
Promotion Councils and Commodity Boards. For instance, the 
Board took up issues such as cash assistance on export 

of cottonseed expeller cahe , delays in issue of replenish- 
ment import licences and cash assistance, drawback of 
import duty on custom built machines, grant of synthetic 
yarn on loan to art silk industry, where exports 
amounted to 10 per cent of production, refund of central 
excise duty on castor oil (BSS) , MMTC sharing benefits 
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of exports of ores from the State with mmc-oners, reduc- 
tion m application fee for small licences from sTrll-scole 
industrialists, use of rice hran oil m place of talbov fof 
soap-making, supply of sugar at international price -fo' v 
production of food products for exports, delay m drawback 
claLms, export incentive for silver nitrate of C-P grace, 
utilisation of a portion of tie replenishment; licence for 
importing new raw matenals/componerrs not covered m the 
shopping list for experimental and research wolk for 
developing new products for export, imports of buttons and 
needles by textile exporters qy * consolidated drawback of 
taxes and levies borne by raw materials, stores etc. used 
m the manufactures of cloth and ’ arn for imoorts. /s a 
result of the efforts m this direction, provision of cash 
assistance on exports of expeller cottonseed cale l r s since 
been agreed to by tte? mistry of Foreign lrade. Thas, the 
Board and the Panels have succeeded m focussing attention 
on the problems faced by the ejporters m the S+ate to 
various authorities. 

3-21 Although these Panels were set up as early as m 
1965 } only six meetings have been held so far. It was 
also given to understand during the Survey that the 
attendance of members m some of these Panel meetings was 
getting thinner. Considering the multifa rous problems 
of export trade in Maharashtra, the six meetings whicn 
have been held so far are not adequate. It is desiracle 
that these Panels are activated fully so as to enable them 
to take up important issues affecting the State’s export 
trade. It is suggested that these Panels meet at least 
once in three months, if not more frequently. 
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5.22 During the field investigations, it was pointed out 
that the follow-up action in regard to various suggestions 
and recommendations made "by the Stare Board and various 
Panels had been rather slow. For instance, as indicated 
earlier, the Board and various Panels took up several 
issues concerning export trade of Lsharashtra with various 
Departments of State Government. Many of the issues, it is 
understood, are still under the consideration of various 
Departments of State Government. The need for quick dec.isi 
ons and timely implementation of various suggestions emanat 
ing from these advisory bodies in the field of exports is 
obvious. It is suggested that the Government of Maharashtr 
may consider appointing a high-powered committee consisting 
of Secretaries of Finance , Labour and Industries, Urban 
Development and Health Departments, Municipal Commissioner, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and Chairman, Bombay Port 
Trust. Such a high-powered committee can take quick 
decisions and expedite implementation of various recommen- 
dations. It is also recommended that these Panels may 
co-opt members from Bombay Port Trust, Sales Tax and 
Octroi Departments, Maharashtra State Electricity Board, 
Joint Chief Controller of Imports & Exports, so that 
various issues can be thrashed out on the spot, 
iii) Ex-port Promotion Cell of D irectorate of In dustries 

3.25 Consequent to setting up of the State Board, a 
special post of Director of Export Promotion and a small 
Export Promotion Cell were created within the Directorate 
of Industries. The Directorate oi Export Promotion is in 
charge of the Export Promotion Cell and also acts as 
Member-Secretary of the State Board. The Director is 



assisted by an Assistant director, an Industries Officii, 
a Research Assistant and three Inspectors , a part from o e 
Superintendent and othei supporting staff. The lmporiam 
functions of the Cell are: 

1. To arrange periodical meetings of the State Bo ro 
for Fxport Promotion and various Panels con.5ui- 
tuted by the Board. 

2. To implement suggestions and recommendations 
of the State Board for Export Promotion and 
Commodity Panels. 

3. To render assistance to export-oriented 
small-scale industrial units. 

4. To dis c emmate commercial information to 
exporters . 

5. To issue production capacity certificates 
whenever they are required by the Government 
authorities. 

6. To recommend cases of units m Haharashtra 
State registered with the Directorate for 
membership with various EPCs, \ henever such 
cases are referred to the Directorate. 

7. To anange for participation m trade fairs 
and exhibitions. 

^.24 The Export Promotion Cell is considerably hand capped 
m its working mainly because of weakness m its organisa- 
tional set-up. Although the Directs jf Export Promotion is 
a vholetime Officer, most of his time i<* spent m attoidirg 
to rcutine enquiries. Because of his multifarious activi- 
ties, he is not able to devote attention to vital mat ers 
concerning export trade m Maharashtra. Again, he is consi- 
derably handiqapped for want of any budgetary provision 
for export promotion activities and adequate aualified ^taff. 
3.25 The Cell has beer mainly concentrating on the secre- 
tariat work relating to the implementation of various 
recommendations emanating fr on the Board and the Commociti 
Panels. Even here, the progress has not been quite satisfac- 
tory because of paucity of staff. The current activities 
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cf the Cell. which are of a routine nature, leave very 
little tjee to devote attention to the varied and ccmpli- 
catod activities of export promotion. 

3.26 Cone ider i.ng the fact that haharashtra State pose eases 

about 20 per cent of industry in the organised sector, 
accounting for about 23 per cent cf organised production in 
India, and also that it has nearly 10,000 industrial units 
registered under Factories Act and 23,000 small-scale units 
regis ter ed, with the State directorate of Industries, the 
organisational set-up for export promotion at too State 
level is ihornugiOy inadequate and needs to be strengthened 
ennsi dorn hly . Kahamn htra State currently accounts fer about 
30 per cent of engineering iters , CO per cent of organic 
and inorganic chemicals, 75 per cent of drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals, 50 per cent of per; tic ides , 65 per cent cf paints, 


and pigments, 28 per cent of ceramic products, 90 per cent 
of plastics, 90 per cent of gems, jewellery and semi- 
precious stones, 55 per cent of soaps, cosmetics and 
toiletries, and about 95 per cent of dyestuffs and 80 
per cent of cinematographic films in all-India exports. 
3.27 In the context of increased exports envisaged 
during the Fourth Plan, there is a need for converting 
the present Export Promotion Cell, functioning in the 
Directorate of Industries, into a full-fledged Directorate 
of Export Promotion. Such a Directorate should have 
separate commoditywise wings to look after the export 
promotion of various items from the State, ‘the following 
chart gives an indication of the possible staffing 
pattern of the proposed Directorate of Expert Promotion: 


^see next page) 




above should include the following: 

l) To assist the small-scale entrepreneurs 

in obtaining necessary finance, land, power, 
water , etc. from appropriate authorities; 
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3.28 The functions of the commodity -wise wings will 
broadly be as under; 

1 . To arrange periodical meetings of the Panels 
of the State Board; 

2* To implement expeditiously various suggestions 
and recommendations of the State Poard for 
Export Promotion and Commodity Panels ; 

3. To assist the exporters in procurement of raw 
materials, machinery and equipment, etc. for 
undertaking effectively the programmes of 
export production; 

4. To assist export-oriented industries in 
securing suitable land in industrial estate 
in the vicinity of ports and in obtaining 
power on priority basis; 

5. To assist the exporters in obtaining their 
customs drawbacks, excise refund, cash subsidy, 
import replenishment, transport concessions, 
etc , ; 

6. To pursue with various Departments of Govern- 
ment of India, Government spoiisored organisations 
such as EPCs , Government Trading Corporations 
such as STC, MMTC, various difficulties experien- 
ced by the exporters in the State; 

7- To examine periodically the specific concessions 
and assistance which would need to be granted 
by the State Government in respect of taxes, 
cesses, local levies etc. in the interest of 
export promotion; 

8. To maintain liaison with respective Export 

Promotion Councils, Commodity Boards and other- 
concerned organisations. 

3.29 In regard to small-scale industries products, where 
the State Government has a direct responsibility for 
development, the functions in addition to those mentioned 
above should include the following; 

l) To assist the small-scale entrepreneurs 

in obtaining necessary finance, "land, power, 
water, etc. from appropriate authorities; 
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2) To educate the small 1-sca] e industries 
exporters m the correct procedures of 
export trade with regard to invoices, 
shipping documents, insurance, export 
finance, etc.; 

3) To assist the small enterprises m 
organising themselves into export 
marketing groups. 

3.30 The functions of Commercial Intelligence & Exhibi- 
tions Wing will be as follows i 

1) To compile statistics of exports of 
various items from the State periodically; 

2) To review periodically the progress in 
relation to the targets fixed and to 
investigate into causes of shortfalls, 

If any; 

3) lo disseminate commercial inform at icn to 
exporters regarding various facilities 
available with regard to export; 

4) To deal with commercial enquiries from 
abroad; 

5) To undertake periodical survey with a 
view to finding out new items having an 
export potential; 

6) To maintain lists of manufacturers of 
exportable products; 

7) To revise the Directories of Manufac- 
turers, brought out by the Directorate 
of industries, periodically; 

8) To develop pamphlets and other printed 
material designed to assist the exporting 
units. Such materials should contain 
information on specific markets m terms 
of import rules, currency requirements, 
major importers, competing countries , 
licensing procedures in foreign countries, 
trade channels, advertising media, etc.; 

9) To circulate regularly enquiries received 
from Government of India Trade Missions; 
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10. To publicise the various news bulletins 

" r' > .;iV r d C~nr- ,-r. ‘ 

r egar d ing tenders, enquiries, exper i 
incentive policies, etc. am ong exporters; 

11. To produce and exhibit information and 
interesting documentary films, posters, 
pamphlets, etc; 

12. To arrange periodical seminars and discu- 
ssions on the subject of export promotion; 

13. To analyse intelligently the various iiori:c 

Surrey Reports brought cut p o r • i os 2 ? ■* by 

IPOs , Trade representatives, etc. so as to 
make them intelligible to small and medium 
industries ; 

14 ) -0 arrange par ttcipation 01 expos o Horn 

the State in trade fairs and exhibitions 
both in and outside the country. 
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adequate to meet the minimum staffing pattern outlined 
above. In the interest of export pr emotion, it may 
he necessary for the S 4 *fce Government to increase the 
provision under the Fourth Plan. 

3. 7i i It is envisaged that the proposed Directorate of 
Export Pi* emotion, will he ahle to implement speedily 
Various suggestions end recommendations, emanating from 
the Board and the Panels in order to accelerate the 
export promotion activity of the State. 

II. ROLE OF STATE-SPONSORED ORGANISATIONS 

3.35 A significant measure undertaken by the Government 
of Maharashtra during the Third Plan period is the establi- 
shment of a number of special Corporations. As a result 
of the establishment of these organisations, the 2nd ustrial 
structure of the State has been greatly enriched and 
diversified with expansion of the existing industries and 
establishment of new ones. Some of the important corpora- 
tions set up by the State Government, in recent years, 
include the Marnrashtra Industrial Development Corporation 
(MIDC) 5+ate Inaus trial and Investment Corporation of 
Maharaa nura Limited (SIC CM), the Maharashtra State 
Financial Corporation the Maharashtra Small 

Scale xiidus tries Development Corporation (MSSIDC) and 
the Agro-Industries Development Corporation. Of these, 
the activities of the MSSIDC are directly concerned with 
export promo 4 icn and hence the role of MSSIDC has been 
examined separately in the following section. The role 
of other organisations has been briefly dealt with in 
the following paragraphs. 
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3.36 The functions of the KILO are to promote and assist 
rapid and orderly establishment, growth and development 

of industries in the State, establish and manage industrial 
estates at places selected by the State Government, develop 
industrial areas selected by Government and make them 
available for undertaking to establish themselves, assist 
industries financially by giving loans to move their 
factories into -industrial estates or areas etc. The 
Corporation established well-planned industrial areas in 
the Bombay -Poona region, as well, as developed new 
industrial areas away from Bombay, by providing suitable 
incentives to all such industries. The Corporation has 
set up so far industrial areas in Thana, Amber nath, 

Dombvili , Pimpri-^hinchwad, Marol and tr ans - Thana-Cr e ek 
areas in the Bombay-Poona region and other industrial 
areas in such far-flung areas of the State as Rasik, 
Pophali, Ghiplum, Roha, Aurangabad, Akola, Sajgli, Jalgaon, 
jRatnagiri, handed, Dhulia, etc. 

3.37 Th a SICOM aims at assisting industries in the under- 
developed areas in the private sector by participation in 
their equity/preference capi-cal (by under-writing support) 
and in the public sector by sponsoring industries on its 
own. The Corporation also grants long-term loans in 
excess of the limits permissible under the M.S.P.C. rules 
and also guarantees assistance from other financing 
agencies. The Corporation has introduced the Capital 
Participation Scheme for providing financial assistance 

to small scale and medium scale industries in the 
developing areas . 



3.38 The M.S.F.C. gives long-term finance for acquisition 
of fixed assets such as land, "building, plant and machinery 
and short-term finance for meeting day-to-day expenses, viz. 
salaries and wages, cost of raw materials, power, fuel, 
printing and stationery, etc. Loans are granted by the 
Corporation not only for the establishment of new under- 
takings, but also for the expansion, modernisation and 
rehabilitation of existing units. The Corporation has 
rendered financial assistance to a large number of units 
during the past few years. 

3.39 The Agro-Industries Development Corporation has 
been set up in order to promote the supply of farm equip- 
ment and machinery for food industries, viz., dairy 
development, fisheries, etc. The Corporation maximises the 
efforts of the present Government -run workshops by under- 
taking suitable expansion programmes concentrating on 
certain well-defined groups of industrial items such as 
tractors, power tillers, diesel engines and pumps, drilling 
equipment, steel casting, tubes, pesticides and plant pro- 
tection equipment required for fishing, dairy, poultry and 
food preservation and processing industries. 

3.40 These State-sponsored organisations have no doubt 
contributed to the industrial progress of the State. 

However, it was understood during the Survey that 
organisations such as MIDC, SICOLI and HSFC have no 
particular preference for export -ori sited industries in 
granting loans, allotment of plots and sheds to various 
entrepreneurs in the industrial areas, etc. It is suggested 
for the consideration of these organisations that while 
assisting entrepreneurs in setting up units in various 
parts of the State, special attention may be paid to 
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the export potential of the items they are likely to 
manufacture, it would be preferable even to insist on a 
certain percentage of exports from these units before 
assistance in various ways is rendered to them, 'this will 
make the units more export conscious in the State. 

3.41 Apropos Agro- Indus tries Development Corporation, 
the Survey is of the view that the name appears to be a 
misnomer. The Corporation, as its very name implies, does 
not concentrate on the development of agro-industries in 
the State, but supplies certain farm equipment, machinery, 
etc. to farmers. Maharashtra has considerable potential 
for the development of agriculture and agro-based industries. 
The State currently produces various types of crops like 
rice, millets ,’ wheat, maize, cotton, sugarcane, tobacco 
and groundnut and other oilseeds, different types of 
fruits- like grape, banana-, mango, orange, .and other citrus 
fruits, cashewnut, arecanut, coconut, papaya and pineapple, 
different types of vegetables like potato, onion, brinjal 
and tomato and different types of animal, poultry and 
dairy products. There is great scope for increasing produc- 
tion of these cash crops and products and for developing 
on a rational and sound footing various types of existing 
and new processing and manufacturing industry based on the 
same and on the by-products of these industries, such as 
cotton textile (sponning and weaving), cottonseed oil, 
chemical cotton, surgical cotton, sugar, rayon-grade pulp 
from bagasse, paper and chip boards from bagasse, 
indus trial alcohol, cattlefeed, citric acid, synthetic 
rubber, wax, fore press ing-cum-extraction of oil seeds, 
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solvent extraction of oil cakes, fats splitting and disti- 
llation of fatty acids, soaps, glycerine paints and 
varnishes, rice bran oil, manufacture of cigarettes, extrac- 
tion of nicotine, leather, fruit preserving and canning, 
and wine from grapes and cashew fruits etc. Most of these 
agro-based items have considerable export potential. 

Proper development of these agro-based industries will 
enable the State to contribute to the export earnings of 
many of these items. It is suggested that Agro- Indus tries 
Development Corporation may devote concerted attention to 
the development of these agro industries, particularly 
m the underdeveloped regions of the State. 

Maharashtra Small Scale Industries 
■development Corporation (liSSIJX?) 

3.42 Ine Maharashtra Small Scale Industries Development 
Corporation (MSSIDC), a State Government undertaking, was 
established m 1962, with a view to rendering multilateral 
services for the development of small-ecale industries m 
the State. The Corporation helps the small-scale units 
by under taking activities such as procurement and distribu- 
tion of raw materials, clubbing the small value import 
licences of small-scale units ana import material on their 
behalf, supply of indigenous machinery on hire-purchase 
basis, assistance on hir e-purchase basis, assistance in 
marketing the products of s call-scale unite to Government 
and semi-Government organisations , ^capital participation in 
selected units, technical guidance to the small-scale 
units through the forum of industrial technologists and 
assistance m securing bank credit. 
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3.43 As an instrument of export promotion .at State level, 
the MSS IDG has been assisting the snail-scale industries 

"by exporting their products, maintaining liaison between 
small-scale units and overseas importers and by negotiat- 
ing and securing export orders for them. The Corporation 
also .provides finance and raw materials against firm export 
orders, participates in international trade fairs and 
exhibitions on behalf of small industries and concludes 
export business. The Corporation has two Display Windcws- 
cum-^howrooms in laris and hew York known as 11 TPuD v IOU?lTI !i . 

In view of the Corporation's notable contribution to export 
promotion, it has been recently recognised by the Govern- 
ment of India as an Export House. 

3.44 Exports effected by MSS1DG increased steadily from 
Rs 3 lakhs in 1965-66 to Rs 5 lakhs in 1966-67 and Rs 7 lakhs 
in 1967-68. In 1968-69, exports shot up to Rs 38 lakhs. 

In the first five months of the last year, MSSIDC has 
executed export business worth Rs 40 lakhs while orders on 
hand amount to Rs 40 lakhs. The major items exported by 
MSSIDC are the products of the small-scale industries. 

These include B.H.C. lO°/dust, canned mango products, fresh 
mangoes, fresh onions, cashew kernels, canned shrimps, 
kolhapuri chuppals , sheep skins, handicrafts, sholapuri 
chaddars,. kokum oil, pressure stoves, manhole covers, 
bicycle .parts and umbrella, ribs. 

3.45 Although the activities of the MSSIDC in the export 
field are increasing, yet these are ins ignif leant as 
compared to the export potential of the State *s -small-scale 
sector. In a State like Maharashtra, where 10,000 small- 
scale units are registered with the State Government, the 
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scope for tapping their export potential by I SSIEC is 
considerable. Aoart from the fact that exports constitute 
only one of the manifold activities of MSSIDC, its modest 
achievements m exports may presumably be due to the fact 
that it munly undertakes exports only against enquiries 
received from overseas buyers, its modus operandi is that 
as soon as soon as trade enquiries are received, these are 
circulated to certain manufacturers. After getting quota- 
tions from them, it adds its own service charges or 
commission and intimates the same to overseas buyers. As 
soon as the quotations are approved, the manufacturers are 
asked to execute these export orders. The Corporation's 
exports can be increased if instead of waiting for export 
enquiry, it takes the initiative in exploring export possi- 
bilities of various items manufactured by small-scale units 
m the State. This will entail appointing effective agents 
m many of the important countries for feeding them with 
necessary market information. Also the Corporation will 
have to depute its export executives periodically to 
overseas countries for market exploration. The Corpora- 
tion's overseas Display V indaws -cutn-S howr o oms in Paris 
and Dew fork constitute another effective channel of 
communication of vital market information. There are 
certain items like Kolhapuri chappalB where HSS1DC can 
play a useful role. These are discussed in detail under 
various commodity chapters. 

3.46 One of the effective ways of promoting exports from 
the small-scale sector is to develop certain units as 
"leader units' for export-, lhis involves assisting 
certain selected units of small-scale sector in the 
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State in the matter of finance, raw materials, machinery 
and equipment, warehousing, transportation, insurance and 
other marketing services. The aim is to help such units 
right from procurement of raw materials to realisation of 
export earnings, and making them completely export-oriented. 
HSSIDCJ has already participated in equity capital in respect 
of Konkan Canned Pood Products , Ratnagiri, Accurate 
Engineering Works , Poona and Sindi Chemical Works , Nagpur. 

It is suggested that MSS IDG should develop these units as 
"leader units 11 so as to make them all the more export- 
oriented. In addition, the Corporation should also . 
identify such of the small-scale units which could 
produce quality products for export markets and assist 
them in all possible ways including capital participation, 
in order to build up exports from the snail-scale sector. 
3.47 During the Survey, it was suggested that the MSS IDO 
should function more like a commercial house rather than a 
Government Department. It was pointed out by some surveyed 
units that MSSIDC takes unduly long time in decision- 
making. E'or instance; it has indicated that even after the 

V 

despatch of samples and price quotations by certain units, 
they do not hear anything from MSSIDC for a long time, 
leaving the small-scale manufacturers in suspense. The 
need for quick decisions in export marketing needs hardly 
any emphasis. The Corporation should streamline its 
procedures and delegate responsibilities at various 
levels so that decisions could be taken expeditiously. 

It could also consider reducing various levels in the 
Export Wing so that decision-making becomes simple. 

This is essential to make the Corporation less over- . 
layered and top-centred so that the paper does not have 



to go throu^i too many layers. It needs hardly any reitera- 
tion that officials in the Export Wing possess necessary 
technical qualifications vdth considerable experience and 
background in marketing. <- 

3.48 The Corporation has set an export target of- about 
Bs 6 crores by 1972-73, consisting of exports of engineering 
goods worth Rs 2 crores, handicrafts Es 1 crore, leather and 
footwear Rs 60 lakhs, plastic goods Es 15 lakhs , .marine 
products Es 45 lakhs, processed foodB Rs 15 lakhs, chemicals 
Rs 65 lakhs, textiles Es 55 lakhs and miscellaneous items 
R 3 45 lakhs. The Corporation has also plans to establish 
more "TRIMOURTI” shops in important countries such as the 
TJ.K. , Canada, Japan, Australia, and Hong Kong. It has plana 
to participate in a number of exhibitions and trade fairs 
in foreign countries. The Corporation proposes to organise 
a number of market surveys for exploring export prospects 
to various itemS manufactured hy the small scale sector. 

For achieving an export target of about Rs 6 crores, the 
organisational set-up will have to be strengthened. It may 
be necessary to separate the Export Wing from the MSSIDC 
and establish ultimately a separate Export House, styled 
as Maharashtra Export Corporation (MEC). In view of 
MSSIDC’ b multifarious activities, it will not be possible 
for’ it to devote concerted attention to exports. Further 
by the very nature of MSSIDC’ s constitution, it cannot 
possibly undertake exports from medium-scale units. The 
proposed Maharashtra Export Corporation can extend its 
activities not only to small-scale units but also to 
medium-scale units. Even though formulation of a 
separate Export Corporation may not be warranted for the 
present, it is suggested that the State Government may 
keep this in view for implement ation by the end of the 
Fourth Plan. 


Ill . R OLE OP STATE GQV jIRMIM 1 iff 
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3.49 Maharashtra, taken as a whole, is among the indust- 
rially most advanoed States in India. It has a fine port 
with a large share of export trade passing through the 
same. However, the State’s industrial development is 
lop-sided, for only the Bombay -Poona 2one is highly 
developed. The regions like Marathwada, Vidharbha 

and Konkan have not witnessed the growth of industrialisa- 
tion. However, this question has been -.constantly receiv- 
ing the attention of the State Government, The Government 
of Maharashtra announced a package scheme of incentives 
with a view to stimulating the growth of industries, 
achieving a balanced economic development and avoiding 
overcrowding of industries in the zones already developed, 
These incentives include interest-free loans to recoup 
sales tax paid, State Government support for obtaining 
industrial licences, relief from incidence of certain 
d uties and rates like electricity tariff, octroi duty, 
water royalties and non-agr icultural assessment, guarantee to 
loans, contribution towards cost of feasibility study, 
contribution towards cost of industrial housing, advance 
supply of building materials on loan from a revolving 
stock, preferential treatment in Government purchase 
programme and assistance in technical training of personnel. 
As a result of these incentives, the last few years have 
witnessed establishment of industries over a wider area, 

3.50 As a result of the regional disparities and economic 
imbalance in the State, the State’s contribution to the 
export effort is almost limited to the Bombay-Poona 
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Zones. In the following paragraphs, the potentialities 
of underdeveloped regions of the State in regard to exports 
and tte measures needed to be taken by the State Government 
for their participation in the export endeavour of the 
State are discussed in considerable detail, 
a) M ar at hire da 

3.51 ihe Marathwada region is one of the least developed 
regions in the State. Ihe per acre productivity m this 
region is the lowest m the whole State of Maharashtra. 
Besides having the lowest irrigation acreage in the State 
(percentage of irrigated area to gross cropped area being 
3.2 as against 5.1 in Vidarbha, 9.9 in Poona region and 
4.6 in Bombay region), agriculture in the Marathvada region 
suffers for want of adequate soil conservation measures, 
supply of fertilisers and seed farms to ensure an adequate 
quantity of better seeds. As regards power supply, 
consumption of electricity (million KWH) is 3 against 
391 m the Bombay Division (excl. Bombay city and Koyna 
Power), 110 in the Poona Division and 142 in the Vidarbha 
Division. Besides poor railway mileage, (2.2 per 100 sq. 
miles), this is the only region in Maharashtra with 
metre-gauge railway tracks, Lven in the case of road 
mileage, the region is extremely poor. The Marathwada 
region has the lowest road mileage, i.e., 7.4 miles 
per 100 sq. miles, in the State. 

3.52 Marathwada is primarily an agricultural region. 

Its main crops are: cotton, sugarcane and bananas. It 
has, therefore, good potentialities for the development 
of agro-indus tries such as oil crushing, vanasp^ti, 
soaps, khandsari, tinned fruits, agricultural implements 
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pumps, fertilisers and sr farina rills. Jising sitrated civ.sy 
from the main ra.ilv.-a/ linos and because of lie c equate ee el 
ment of other infrastructural facilities, capital resources 
and entrepreneurship from outside have not been at -racted 
to this region. Local entrepreneurship is yet to be 
developed. Having regard to its industrial potential, the 
St ate- sponsored organisations such as MILC, SI COM and 
Marathwada Industrial Levelopment Corporation have taken 
various steps for its industrial development. As a result 
of these efforts, nev; industries such as spun pipes, 
domestic utensils, aluminium frying pans, steel pipes, 
agricultural implements and chemicals have sprung up in 
this region - mainly in the small-scale sector. However., 
practically none of their products is being exported, as 
these have not attained the degree of sophistication 
required in overseas markets . 

3.53 In the short run, therefore, export potential of 
tne I.Iarathwada region can be considered mainly in respect 
of its traditional items, namely, ’Himroo* shawls, hidriware 
and agate stone products. 

3.54 Besides Hyderabad, Aurangabab is an important area 
where production of Himroo is concentrated. Of the total 
production of Himroo worth about It 4 to 5 lakhs in the 
country, Aurangabeh accounts for about 60 per cent. In 
Aurangabad, Himroo is produced both on handlooms and power- 
looms. Currently, bulk of the production is in the form 

of shawls. 


3.55 At present, exports of Himroo shawls from India are 
negligible. However, preliminary assessment of this item 
indicates that Himroo shawls can have markets in affluent 
countries such as the USA, the UK, France, West Germany 


on- 
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and Axistralia, on account 01 their colourful, intricate and 

gorgeous designs. The market for Himroo as shawls may he 
rather limited, in view of the fact it would be quite warm 
in summer and that it may not withstand winter in tiese 
countries. However, Himrco articles can become popular 
as dress materials, furnishings or counterpanes. If a 
market for counterpanes can be culti 'ated, production of 
Himroo in suitable sizes ma^ have to be organised. 

3.56 Host of the weavers in Aurangabad are poor, so they 
do not have the holding capacity, required in the export 
trade. Tney will, therefore, need the help of an outcide 
agency for promoting exports. It was indicated during the 
Survey Team's discussions with the weavers that no organi- 
sation had been helpful in undertaking exports of this item. 
The Survey suggests that among the handloom products for 
which export efforts are being made by various organisations 
in the country, Himroo shawls produced in Aurangabad 
should find fen important place. Unfortunately, this item 
has not got publicity it deserves in foreign markets. It 
is recommended that the KSSIDC nay undertake adequate 
publicity for this item and explore export possibilities 
of Himroo as shawls, counterpanes and dress materials 
in the USA and YTest Eurooean countries . In the initial 
stages, efforts could be made through their "TRIiyrOURTI 
SnOPS" . Experience about similar products indicates that 
once there is a spurt in demand for such products, bulk 
orders are received and at times the industry finds it 
difficult to execute such orders. Hence, after the market 
is cultivated, KSSIDC may have to organise production 
in order to maintain Continuity of supply. KSSIDC may 
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have to make outright purchases of this item from various 
manufacturers and stock them, pending exports. 

3.57 Bidriware is, yet, another item from this region, 
which has considerable exrort potential. A wide range of 
article such as goblets, wall plagues, rectangular oval- 
shaped boxes, leaf-shaped articles, f lower- vases , asb 
trays, jewel boxes, paper knives, pen-stand, cigarette 
cases, napkin rings, burtons, broaches, bangles, necklaces, 
ear-tops and ear-rings are manufactured in the region, 
luring 1968-69, exports of bidriware from India amounted 

to Rs 82,037. The main markets for this item are: USA, UK, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Singapore and Prance. 
Exports of this item from Marathwada are, however, practi- 
cally nil. 

3.58 Currently, production of bidriware in Aurangabad is 
•not considerable due to lack of sufficient demand as well as 

shortage of' the main raw materials, i.e. zinc. In order 
to augment production, the Government of Maharashtra has 
proposed to establish a production centre at Aurangabad 
during the fourth Plan, which will employ 15 trained 
artisans who cannot start this industry on their own. It 
is anticipated that bidriware worth Rs 40,000 would be produ- 
ced by 1970. Export potential for bidriware may perhaps be 
improved if there could be a little diversification in 
production such as replicas of famous statues, monuments 
and rocks culture in Ajanta and Ell ora. As in the case 
of Iiimroo, M3SIEC should take initiative in overseas 
markets of this product. 

3.59 Earing the Survey, it was found that agate stones 
in multicolours are available in plenty in Aurangabad 
district. Utility articles such as ash-trays, paper 
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weights and flower -vases, rsce out of agate stone are 
popular in Italy. Replicas of Jesus Christ made from 
agate stones vita blood lire stains have good market m 
Italy. It is understood t st agate stones from this 
region are sent to kathiavad m Guaarat, via Bombay, 
where utility articles are made by artisans and exported 
again through the Bombay Port. It was indicated during 
tne field investigat-or tiat attempts were made to 
bring artisans from Kathiawad for training local people 
m Aurangabad, but they vere reluctant to settle down 
there, perhaps because of difficult living conditions and 
inadequate remuneration offered In view of t^e abundant 
raw materials available in the district, it is desirable 
that production of articles made from agate stone should 
also take place in Aurargabad. Besides providing employ- 
ment opportunities to local artisans, this will provide 
opportunity to Ilarathrada region to participate m the 
export effort of tie State. It is recommended that tne 
Directorate of Industries may explore the possibility of 
organising a training centre m Aurangabad to train 
artisans m the manufacture of agate stone articles. This 
may involve bringing artisans from Kathiawad on attractive 
remuneration for imparting training to local people. 

After establishing each a training centre, the Goiernment 
m°y also have to establish a production centre to employ 
trained artisans who cannot start the industry on their 

OVT1. 

3.60 During the discussions of the Survey Team, it 
was pointed out by manufacturers of various items that 
most of them did not have vital market information 
such as names and addresses of importers, ma^or compe- 
titors, distribution channels and c.i.f. prices of 
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various items in overseas markets. It is suggested that 
the State Government may consider opening a separate 
regional office of the proposed Directorate of Export 
Promotion in Aurangabad under the charge of a senior 
officer for the export effort of the region. The 
functions of the proposed regional office 'dll be; 

(i) to identify exportable -pro ducts and units 
manufacturing them ; 

(ii) to disseminate commercial information such 
as marketing opportunities , c.i.f , prices, 
quality standards and specifications accept- 
able in foreign markets, major competitors, 
distribution channels, names and addresses 
of importers in overseas markets etc? 

(iii) to co-ordinate with various departments of 
the State Government and State-sponsored 
■organisations such as MSSIDC and SICOMj and 

(iv) to liaise with various trade & industry 

associations and also chambers of commerce 
in the region. 

3.61 It was also indicated during the field investiga- 
tions that because of lack of knowledge of export opportu- 
nities, in general, and the efforts made by the State in 
export promotion, in particular, many of the manufacturers 
had not been able to participate in the exports made by 
the State ( It is recommended that the .State Government 
may consider constituting a separate panel on Marathwada 
under the State Board of Export Promotion. This panel 
should include, besides leading manufacturers from th'e 
region, representatives of Marathwada Chamber of Commerce, 
Marathwada Economic Development Corporation and Marath- 
wada University. This will enable the industrialists 
to discuss periodically their problems of export market- 
ing in a common forum under the auspices of the State 
Government . 
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b) Vidarbha 

3,62 Vidarbha is yet another relatively backward region 
of the State. Here again, the lag in terns of strategic 
and basic infrastructure like power, water supply, trans- 
port and road developmen i has resulted in industrialisa- 
tion taking little rcot in the region. Even tie agricul- 
tural sector stands comparatively neglected, Eor instance, 
even though Vidarbha has the richest variety of blacK 
cotton soil and its fertility is very well known, the 
per acre yield of crops in this region is perhaps the 
lowest. Again, the extent of irrigation facilities is 
thoroughly inadequate (percentage of irrigated area to 
gross cropped area is 5.1). As regards transport, the 
facilities are meagre, ffihile reilway mileage per 100 sq. 
miles amounts to 2.7» road mileage per 100 sq. miles 
hardly accounts for 11.3. 

3.63 Cotton, oilseeds, paddy and fruits (oranges) 
contribute to the present level of development of the 
region. Vidarbha has, moreover, abundant resources of 
mineral deposits such as manganese and iron ore, coal, 
limestone and clay. There is also low grade chromite, 
kyanite, siliminete, antimony, lead, copper, mica and 
soap stone. Two ferro-manganese plants have been set up 
in the region - one at Tumsar and another at Kanhan. To 
take advantage of the rich crop of cotton, a few cotton 
textile mills have been established in this region, 
resulting in decentralisation of industry and forming 

a suitable background for further industrialisation of 
this region. 

3.64 Vidarbha abounds in forest wealth, particularly 
in the districts of Chanda and Bhandara, and offers 
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abundant supply of timber. There is a paper mill. at 
Balharshah. There axe, in addition, two glass factories, a 
few engineering workshops and foundries and a fruit 
canning industry. There are several saw-milling units 
centring in Chanda and i-agpur. 

3.65 Many industries nave been set up recently in this 
region. Prominent among these are: wood screws, bolts 
and nuts, wooden photo frames, double roller gins , sreel 
pipes and tubes, optical glasses, diesel engines, steel 
furniture, explosives, ferric alum, paper and paper 
products, rice bran, crushed bones, stag horns and cotton 
linters. However, exports of these items from this 
region are practically nil. The region's main exports 
comprise cotton textiles, manganese ore, agarbatties, 
bidis, chillies, forest products, handicrafts and oil- 
cakes. Of these, jaquard . chaddars, umbrella cloth, 
candy cloth and uncalendered sheets, produced by textile 
mills in Nagpur, account for a significant share of the 
total exports of this region. These exports are directed 
to the USA, USSR and fast Asian countries. 

3.66 -Since Vidarbha region is situated away from the 
sea port, it faces some special difficulties in its 
export effort. Some of these are discussed below: 

3. '67 i) Heed for Textile Quotas for Vidarbha .Region . 

At present, quotas for textiles exports to the USA and 
UK are being distributed among various mills in the 
country by the Cotton Textiles Export Promotion Council 
(TEXPROCIL). The textile industry in Nagpur pointed out 
that their region w as neglected in grant of additional 
quotas . 

3.68 ii) Railway facilities . Por the industries 
situated around Nagpur, supply of wagons at the appro- 
priate time is most essential, because being situated 
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far away from Bombay, road transport is not economical. 

It was reported during uhe Survey that llagpur was often 
starved of railway wagons and it was difficult to get 
priority for exports from railways . Apropos railway 
freight concession, the exporters of Ragpur complained 
that after they had p^d full freight, it took more than 
one year to settle the clcim with the railways. I'D was 
suggested that railways enoula rharge 50 x er cent as 
freight on the goods meant for export at the desp tching 
station so that the capital resources of the exporters 
were not unnecessarily blocked. 

3.69 ni) Distance Incentives . Tne Government of India 
is at present giving H per cent additional incentive 
for distance in the case of textiles provided they are 
sent to Bombay on f.o.r. basis. Since all the manufac- 
turers in this region also suffer from the same handicaps , 
it was pointed out that the additional incentive might 

be given for all the other items as well. 

3.70 iv) Refund of Lxcise Duties . The exporter of 
oaquaxa chaddars reported teat the procedure for 
getting refund of excise cuty on exports of cotton 
textiles is highly cumbersome and time-consuming. A 
reference to this has also been made in the chapter on 
mill-made articles . 

3»7“1 v) Pre-shipment Inspection . The facilities for 
preshipment inspection and quality control for exports 
at Hagpur are inadequate. Ihe manufacturers m Nagpur 
have suggested that preshipment inspection should be 
done at the place of manufacture and not when the goods 
have reached the ports. 
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3.72 vi) Warehousing; at Bombay . The exporters of the 
region face considerable difficulties in obtaining ade- 
quate warehousing facilities at Bombay pending snipments. 
This is a general difficulty faced by all tne up-country 
exporters, and has been dealt with separately. 

3.73 vii) Lack of M ark et Information . Lack of knowledge 
of vital market information on the part of the manufactu- 
rers -was pointed out as one of the major reasons for 
exports taking place through merchant- exporters in 
Bombay. The manufacturers in the region pointed out 

that if marketing opportunities were made known to them, 
efforts could be made to export directly to the overseas 
markets . 

3.74 In addition to items currently produced, Vidarbha 
region possesses potential for exports of certain ether 
food-based and food products. For instance, Vidarbha 
grows plenty of fresh fruits and vegetables such as tomato, 
papaya, chillies, brinjals andbhindies. Luring their 
peak season, the prices of these fruits and vegetables 
fall to a very low level. If industry for canned fruits 
and vegetables could be set up in the region, not only 
will it stabilise internal prices for these items but 
will also help exports from the State. In this context, 

a reference has already been made to the export potential 
of oranges and orange-based fruits elsewhere in the 
Report . 

3.75 Vidarhba region has several advantages for 
industrial development such as incentives for the 
dispersal of industries given by the State Government, 
availability of raw materials locally produced and 
relatively cheap labour. The Survey Team is of the view 
that these advantages could also be exploited for the 
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development of export- oriented industries within the 
overall industrial development of the region. It is, 
therefore, suggested that for examining the problems of 
this region, the Government of Maharashtra may consider 
constituting a separate panel of Vidarbha under the State 
Board of Export Promotion as in the case of Marathwada. 
Such a region-oriented panel may help to activate the 
exooris of this region. It is also recommended that the 
State Government may consider setting up a regional 
office of the proposed Directorate of Export Promotion 
in Nagpur under the charge of a senior officer for the 
export effort of the region, 
e) Konkan 

3.76 Besides Marathwada and Vidarbha, Konkan, the coas- 
tal region, is another underdeveloped region. Komcan 
has relatively poor soils. Its total irrigated area is 
hardly 2 per cent of the cropped area. Although the 
density of road development is quite high (37*8 miles 
per ICO square miles), efficiency of transport is rather 
slow . The poor quality of roads, combined with the lack 
of adequate bridges across the numerous rivers, creeks 
and inlets from the sea, makes it difficult to maintain 
smooth and speedy movement of traffic- even during the 
non-monsoon months. During the rainy season, there is 
almost a complete cessation of traffic. On account of 
the inadequate of road transport, coastal shipping for 
which the broken coastline dotted with numerous natural 
harbours is eminently suited, has come to be an important 
means of transportation m the region. Railways are, 
however, conspicuous by their absence. 
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3.77 Ratnagiri (Mirya Bay or Bhagwati Bunder) is a 
minor port in this region. There is a passenger traffic 
of about one lakh persons and cargo traffic of about 
25,000 tonnes annually at this port. The development 
of this port costing about Rs 2 crores was included under 
the Third Plan. The scheme consisted of the construction 
of a break water 1500 ft. in length, the construction 
of a jetty, -the reclamation of 8 acres of land and the 
construction of approach road. The scheme, when 
completed, would provide an. all weather anchorage for 
coasting vessels worth a draft of 20 ft. Construction of 
approach roads, reclamation of 8 acres of land and 
construction of break waters is in progress. The State 
Government has been asking the Government of India to 
increase the scope of the scheme by allowing them to 
construct bigger break water, and bigger jetty, etc. 

3*78 Because of the lack of basic infrastructure, raw 
materials and industrial experience, industrialisation lias 
not taken roots in this region. Konkan is, however, .rich 
in marine resources. Apart from fish, it is also well 
known for other fruits and pr oduct s like cashewnut, 
coconut and medicinal herbs. Mineral deposits, especi- 
ally of iron, manganese and bauxite, have been discovered 
but much more prospecting will be needed to establish 
the size and quality of reserves. 

3*79 Currently, the main items of export from this 
region comprise marine products and fresh and preserved 
fruits. There is scope for exports of cashew products, 
coir and coir products from this region. Export problems 
and prospects in respect of these items have been 
discussed in considerable .detail elsewhere in the Report. 
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Apart from these, there nay not he any sco^e for 
exports of industrial products in the near future. 

3.80 As in the cast of jbrathwada and Vidarhha regions, 
it is suggested that the vtate Government may consider 
constituting a separate Panel on Konlcan under the State 
Board for Export Promotion. The State Government may 
also consider setting up a regional office of the 
proposed Directorate of Export Promotion, pieferably 

m Batnagin, to undertake various functions relating 
to export promotion, as outlined earlier* These steps, 
it is envisaged, will he able to gear up this region to 
participate actively m the export effort of the State. 

3.81 In the earlier sections, suggestions have oeen 
given regarding the role of State Board for Export 
Promotion, its Commodity Panels, Export Promotion veil 
of the Directorate of Industries and State sponsored 
organisations. Action by the State Government m 
various fields such as port and shipping facilities, 
export finance, export pricing, taxes and levies and 
industrial estates has been indicated m the subsequent 
chapters. Similarly, action at the State level m 
respect of specific commodities has been recommended 

m respective commodity chapters m Vol. II, III & IV 
of the Report. Specific additional measures, mainly 
of institutional and financial nature, which would help 
considerably in. strengthening the State's export effort 
are discussed m the following paragraphs. 

Institutional Measures 

3.82 l) Raw Hate rials Bank . During the Survey, it was 
indicated by almost all the manufacturers and exporters 
that uncompetitive prices of their export products owing 
to higher costs of production stood in the way of a 
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rapid increase in their exports. They point el out what 
unless raw materials of standard quality, in n il ._;o 
quantity (including normal wastages) and at competitive 
prices for, export production were made available to them 
at the appropriate time, it would not be possible for 
them to undertake exports. 

3.83 The Government of India has already taken a number 
of measures aimed at bridging the gap between the inter- 
national price and f. o.b. price of several items and 
reducing the production costs. These measures are 
undoubtedly effective, but there is obvious need for 
focussing attention on fche problems relating to cost 
reduction for export production, v/hile cost reduction 
for export production involves attempts to bring about 
economies in various cost determinants, it is felt that 
supply of essential raw materials, indigenous and 
imported, at prices comparable with international prices, 
needs to be given primacy over other measures as (i) raw 
materials account for a sizeable percentage of f.o.b. 
prices of export commodities; and(ii) the Government 
can play an effective role in this sphere. Economies in 
other cost determinants are feasible only over a period 
of years, but regulation of raw materials supply can be 
initiated at any point of time. 

3*84 An assessment of the efficacy of various measures 
evolved so far reveals that the ma;jor problem in relation 
to cost reduction has not been solved and the costs of 


raw material inputs for export production continues to 
be higher than in the case of our counterparts in inter- 
national markets. Hence, any scheme for cost reduction 
in exports must have the following pre-requisites: 

(1) Supply of raw materials, whether indigenous 
or imported, for export production should 
be at current international prices; 



(2) Tne deliveries snoula be oi t *u Tull 
quantities required for execut-rg the 
export older; 

(3) For ensuring off-tne-shelf deliveries 
of raw materials, stocking would need 
to "be adopted; 

(4) To avoid unnecessary haulage, stocking 
of raw materials should be organised 
in major industrial centres; 

(5) The organisation or agency responsible 
for implementing the scheme should be 
given (a) free foreign exchange resour- 
ces at its disposal (b) freedom to choose 
souroes of suoply from the quality angle 
and (c) an ad-hoc licence to import any 
raw materials within the licence value. 

3.85 Under the present Export Assistance schemes, 
exporters get replenishment licences only after they 
physically export the goods and produce bank documents, 
etc., regarding the actual receipt of foreign exchange 
earned, etc., to appropriate authorities. Even when 
tney are granted advance import licences for import of 
necessary raw materials, the process of obtaining import 
licences, placement of orders with overseas suppliers 
and actual receipt of the goods, etc., take considerable 
time, with t^e result that there is every likelihood 

of their losing export orders for want of essential raw 
materials. The exporters further pointed out that if an 
agency could release to them the necessary raw materials 
at international prices on production of a firm export 
order, this will go a long way m enabling them to 
execute the export order within a short period. 

3.86 The Government of India had been considering the 
proposal for a Raw Ilaterials Bank for quite some time* 

In the Import policy for 1970-71, it has been announced 
that an Industrial Raw Ilaterials Assistance Centre 
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( IHI'lAG ) would be set up and actual users and registered 
exporters would be able to draw their requirements of 
imported raw materials from this. Centre. The Centre 
would arrange off-the-shelf supplies and the small scale 
sector could draw their supplies from the Centre by 
surrendering their import replenishments. .Associate 
manufacturer- exporters and registered manufacturer- 
exporters will be able to draw their raw material 
supplies in a similar manner. It is understood that 
the Centre would be set up by the STC and details of the 
scheme are being worked out. 

3.87 When the Haw Materials Bank as proposed above 
is set up, the MSSIDC can be charged with the agency 
functions for Maharashtra. It is in constant touch 
with the manufacturing and exporting units in the small- 
scale sector and is fully eonservant with their difficul- 
ties regarding raw materials. Moreover, as a State 
Government undertaking, it is the authorised distributor 
of imported and indigenous raw materials to various 
units in the State on behalf of the State Government. 

It has a network of regional offices in Nagpur, Poona 
and Aurangabad and also its depots in Bombay, Poona, 
Nagpur, Amravati, Sangli, Kolhapur and Sholapur. As 
already indicated, it has also a separate Export Wing, 
rendering overall assistance to the small-scale exporting 
units even in the mofussil areas. 

3.88 (ji)D esign Centre . The importance of industrial 
design in modern sophisticated and fiercely competitive 
international market need not be over-emphasised. 
Industrial design includes both product design as well as 
the designing of the packing and packaging not merely 
from the point of view of their aesthetic, artistic 
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(2) The del- varies should "be 01 t.ic full 
quantities required for executing the 
export order; 

(3) For ensuring off-tne-shelf deliveries 
of raw materials, stocking would need 
to he adopted; 

(4) To avoid unnecessary haulage, stocking 
of raw materials should he organised 
in major industrial centres; 

(5) The organisation or agency responsible 
for implementing the scheme should be 
given (a) free foreign exchange resour- 
ces at its disposal (b) freedom to choose 
sources of suDply from the quality angle 
and (c) an ad-hoc licence to import any 
raw materials within the licence value. 

3-85 Under the present Export Assistance schemes, 
exporters get replenishment licences only after they 
physically export the goods and produce bank documents, 
etc., regarding the actual receipt of foreign exchange 
earned, etc., to appropriate authorities. Even when 
taey are granted advance import licences for import of 
necessary raw materials, the process of obtaining import 
licences, placement of orders with overseas suppliers 
and actual receipt of the goods, etc., take considerable 
time, with the result that there is every likelihood 
of their losing expert orders for want of essential raw 
materials. The exporters further pointed out that if an 
agency could release to them the necessary raw materials 
at international prices on production of a firm export 
order, this will go a long way m enabling them to 
execute the export order within a short period. 

3*86 The Government of India had been considering the 
proposal for a Raw Ilatenals Bank for quite some time. 

In the Import Policy for 1970-71, it has been announced 
that an Industrial Raw Materials Assistance Centre 
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( IRMAC) v;ould be set up and actual users and registered 
exporters would bo abiv i-o draw their requirements of 
imported raw materials from this Centre. The Centre 
would arrange off-the-skulf supplies and the sr.'.al 
sector could draw their sunniies from the Centre by 
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exporters will be able to drav; their raw material 
supplies in a similar maimer* It is understood that 
the Centre would bo set up by the STC and details of the 
scheme are being worked out. 

3.87 When the Raw materials Bank as proposed above 
is set up, the MSSTDO can be charged with the agency 
functions for Maharashtra. It is in constant touch 
with the manufacturing and exporting units in the small- 
scale sector and is fully conservant with their difficul- 
ties regarding raw materials. Moreover, as a State 
Government undertaking, it is the authorised distributor 
of imported and indigenous raw materials to various 
units in thn State on behalf of the State Government. 
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and Aurangabad mid also its depots in Bombay, Poona, 
Nagpur, Amravati, Sangli, Kolhapur and Sholapur. As 
already indicated, it has also a separate Export Wing, 
rendering overall assistance to the small-scale exporting 
units even in the mofussil areas. 

3.88 (ji)D esign Centre . The importance of industrial 
design in modern sophisticated and fiercely competitive 
international market need not be over-emphasised. 
Industrial design includes both product design as well as 
the designing of the packing and packaging not merely 
from the point of view of their aesthetic, artistic 
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or presentation value but also with the oojactivc of 
enhanv.ii" its uxilit^ val reducing the produc io~i c.A 
operational costs and wirO-fyin*; tlu, method of ooera- 
tion Thus, a good liidubti^^l design at achieving 

simultaneously triple oumuses, vis. ( 1 ) a catchy and 
attracts e design ( 11 ) i eduction m the production and 
operational cost ana. (m) simplicity of operation. 

Vh-le a porticulai design may achieve one or more of 
thess three objective^ depending on the 2 iature of xhe 
product, the main and the common purpose is to enhance 
the -appetitive value m the market* 

3.89 1 1 the industrially developed countries, there 
has b en eonsiderable development in the field of 
mdajiriaL design, which ha'* become an integral parx of 
the modem marketing techniques. In these countries, 
there exists several well organised institutions 
impart mg training l r industrial design leading to 
dm!-' a or degree^ m the subject. There are also a 
gooi nonfc v of private orr_e«v ioi o.l < — v )on]tants //hose 
s^r lt 1 ^ dr- b ing morean. gly utilised by the 

r- " bn oub in tnc mar kg t products and 

pa v '*- with newer and ne °r design to survive the 
growirg ^ir&Dstition and to capture new markets. A good 
nanbtr f medium and large size industrial units have 
the^i u -i ndrvidual industrial design centres. Only 
ti ose saill scale units which cannot afford to maintain 
a separate industrial design cell of their own, avail 
of the services of the professional consultants. 

3.90 In th« industrial sector m India, the need and 
the growing importance of industrial design has not yet 
been adequately appreciated, much less so, in the small 
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and medium scale sectors, although’ a good number of 
industrial houses in this country have now been alive to 
this problem. Since, in future, India has to put greater 
emphasis on the. export of non-traditional industrial and 
consumer items, it is necessary to create sufficient 
consciousness among the industrial units about the 
importance of industrial design both in the domestic 
and in the export markets and to induce, encourage and 
assist them either in setting up a design centre of their 
own or to utilise the services of professional consultants 
or organisations in this field. In Maharashtra, which 
has a large export potential especially for non-traditional 
industrial and consumer products, the need for promoting 
and assisting consultancy or service centres in industrial 
design is more paramount. For this- purpose, facilities 
and assistance from the State Government will go a long 
way in accelerating the process. There is an Institute 
of industrial design at Ahmedabad. Recently, a Depart- 
ment of Industrial Designs has been set up at the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Bombay. .The main function of 
these two Institutes is to create a cadre of trained 
and qualified industrial design engineers by offering 
regular diploma courses in the .line. The Institutes 
do not function as professional consultancy service on 
commercial lines. The young and talented trainees, who 
come out of this Institute, therefore, need to be 
assisted and encouraged to set up professional consultancy 
centre so that their services could' be increasingly 
utilised by various manufacturers in the State, Such center 
set up by- thexqualifi ed , pe cple i, ■ 

prototypes from developed countries for the benefit 
of the industry in the State. It is renommended that 


the State Government should encourage the setting up of 
such industrial design centres and such of the trained 
personnel who come forward to establish such centres 
should be provided with the necessary facilities and 
assistance by way of finance, either as loan on easy 
terms or subsidies or grants for specific period. 
Specific financial provision to thi3 effect should also 
be made m the export promotion plan of the State 
Government . 

3.91 Technical Personnel . During the Survey, it was 
pointed out that specialised training facilities are not 
adequate m certain fields. Dor instance, it was indica- 
ted that paucity of trained technical personnel is a 
major factor in the development of certain items in the 
State such as surgical and medical rubber products, 
paints and pigments, chemical machinery and equipment, 
electric motors and scientific measuring instruments. 
Information regarding the training facilities 
are indicated m greater detail m the appropriate 
commodity chapters. The State Government may have to 
strengthen adequately the training facilities that are 
presently available in the State m some of these fields. 
3.92 iv) ^ graining and Translation Facilities m Foreign 
langu ages . It was indicated during the Survey that 
training and translation facilities m foreign languages 
are not adequate m Bombay, where there is a large 
concentration of exporters. It was understood that 
All- India Manufacturers* Organisation (AIMO) made a 
beginning sometime ago m organising a training course 
m Arabic language m Bombay for those engaged m export 
operations. It w as pointed out that if this course 
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proves successful , facilities would "be made for training 
in other foreign languages. Similarly, during the Survey, 
it was understood that ilaratha Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry in Poona has been extending translation facili- 
ties in various foreign languages to units in and around 
Poona. 

3.93 In this conned rion, it was mentioned tnat an 
institution like the -Indian Institute of foreign frade 
(IIP!) should organise training courses in foreign 
larguages in Bombay at a moderate fee so that even 
medium and small scale units could take advantage of 
such facilities. It is suggested that the proposed 
State Directorate of Export Promotion, in consultation 
with A3MQ, IIFI, y Bombay University, and other leading 
Chambers of Commerce may explore the possibility of 
organising training courses in foreign languages frequently 
for the business community in Bombay. Similarly, the 
proposed State Directorate of Export Promotion could take 
the initiative exploring the possibilities of extending 
suitable facilities for translation of commercial corres- 
pondence, catalogues and trade literature by leading 
Chambers of Commerce in Bombay, for the benefit of 
exporters in the State 

3.94 v) C ommercial Library & Information Centre . 

During the Survey, an opinion was expressed that there 
is a need for a well organised commercial library in 
Bombay on the lines of the one under the Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics in Calcutta. Such a 

library would be of immense use to the exporters in Bombay, in 
knowing the latest trends in world trade, international 
commodity movements, prices, etc. The Stare Directorate 
of Industries has a small commercial library. It is 
suggested that this library may be strengthened 
considerably by addition of books, foreign trade : 



accounts, journals, periodicals, financial dailies, etc. 
concerning foreign trade from various countries. When 
the "Vishweshwarayya Centre" is set up, the commercial 
library may be housed there so as to facilitate the 
business community in Bombay to make use of the same. 

3.95 Similarly, it was mentioned that there is a 
necessity of an "Information Centre 0 where the exporters 
in Bombay can obtain information in one central plc.ce on 
import-export procedures, import trade control, export 
promotion schemes, various facilities available for 
exporters, international trace in various commodities 
and other useful and vital information concerning foreign 
trade, lhe need for such a centre in Bombay has already 
been emphasised m the chapter on Bxport Pricing, it 
was reported that presently the exporters have to 
approach different organisations for obtaining various 
types of information, including Central Government 
Departments, Lxport Promotion Councils, etc., involving 
considerable time, lhe proposed State Directorate of 
Dxport Promotion may consider organising an "Information 
Centre” , preferably in the "Vishweshwarayya Centre" so 
as to facilitate the exporters in Bombay. 
financial Pleasures 

3.96 i) Provision of Power at Concessional Rates . 
Maharashtra is a major producer of organic and inorganic 
chemicals. It accounts for a considerable share of the 
all- India Production of sulphuric acid, caustic soda, 
industrial alcohol, carbon dioxide, alumina ferric, etc. 
In the case of certain chemicals such as borax and 
boric acid, vanadium pentaoxide catalyst, potassium 
permanganate and hydrogen peroxide, Maharashtra 
accounts for almost the entire production in the 



4. PORT AND SHIPPING FACILITIES 


I. PORT FACILITIES 


The coastal belt of Maharashtra stretches over a 
distance of about 480 kilometres. The coast-line has many 
natural advantages in the field of agriculture, fisheries, 
minerals, etc. There are numerous creeks along the^coaSt- 
Ime and besides the major port of Bombay, there are about 
49 minor ports in Maharashtra. However, Bombay is the only 
port m the State which, with the exception of Ratnagiri to 
a little extent, handles foreign trade. 

The Bombay Port 

4.2 The port of Bombay situated almost midway along the 
west coast of India is truly the 'Gate 'Vay of India'. It is 
connected with a vast hinterland by three broad-gauge 
railway lines running north, east and south and a net-work 
of national and state highways. It is gifted with a natural 
deep water harbour of nearly 70 sq. miles m extent which 
provides shelter for shipping throughout the year. The 
magnificent harbour has been the cornerstone of the prosperity 
of the city as well as of its hinterland for centuries* Its 
first dock vi 7 . the Sassoon Dock at Colaba, was opened in 
1875, which is at present being used by the fishing trade. 

The other docks are (i) the Princes* Dock with 10 berths m 
the wet basin and 3 berths along the harbour wall and an aver- 
age depth of 21 feet; (n) the Victoria Dock with 13 berths 
and an average depth of 23 feet and (in) Alexandra Dock 
with 17 berths in wet basin and 3 along the harbour wall* 
with the depth of 33 feet and the Ballard Pear. The 
Alexandra Dock is a fully impounded dock, equipped with an 
entrance lock, while the Prince’s and Victoria Docks are 
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tidal docks with single get e entrances* Since the completion 
of the Alexandra Dock, there was no major construction of .the 
Marine Oil Terminal, till trie .Dock Expansion Scheme (1962) 
was undertaken. Work on this scheme has reached an advanced 
stage. The Marine Oil Terminal comprising 3- berths and 
capable of receiving derp draft oil tankers of 40,000 
displacement tonnes was put into commission in 1955-57* 

Two of these berths have now bean upgraded to receive 
tankers of 70,000 displacement tonnes. 

Development Plans 

4.5 The traffic at the port has increased from 6.5 
million tonnes in 1945-46 to 18.26 million tonnes in 
1966-67 and 16.97 and 16.41 million tonnes in 1967-68 
and 1968-69 respectively. The projections made 'so far indicate -that 
the traffic at the port may increase to 20.42 million 
tonnes by 1975-76 and 31.92 million tonnes by 1985-86. The 
increase in traffic has underlined the urgent need for the 
expansion of the port.- The port authorities have according- 
ly undertaken the schemes of (i) The Dock Expansion Scheme; 
and (ii) The extension of the Ballard Pier. These schemes 
when conpleted will add 8 modern berths with an annual cargo 
handling capacity of 1.5 to 2 million tonnes, for the loss 

j 

of two shallow berths in the Prince’s Dock which will he 
available as lay-up berths for ship repairs. Pour inner 
berths in the .Alexandra Dock and three berths along the 
Harbour Wall have been partially commissioned. The impou- 
nded depth in the Alexandra Dock is- being improved to 35 
feet, so as to facilitate berthing of deeper drafted 
vessels. 
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4.4 The port authorities have planned to rationalise the 
handling of the traffic at different docks m the harbour 
e.g. general cargo at the existing berths, petroleum and 
oil traffic at the Karine Oil Teimnal and Pir Pau and dry 
bulk cargo at the new planned satellite port at Phava-Sneva 
t7 miles across the Bombay harbour) where mechanical facili- 
ties connected with bulk cargo handling could be established. 
The Nhava-Sheva Port will also handle container traffic. 

The rationalisation of handling of traffic vail bring 
significant improvement in the port efficiency and quicker 
turn-round of ships. 

Fourth Plan Provisions 

4.5 The outlay of the Fourth Five Year Plan as approved 
by the planning sub-group on Ports for this Port is Bs 48.14 
crores with a foreign exchange component of Rs 7.75 crorep. 

The plan provides for (i) Spillover Schemes and (n) New 
Schemes, the former mainly consisting of Bock Expansion 
Scheme and Ballard Pier Extension procurement of dredgers, 
and ancillary facilities for ship repairs at the Bry Bocks - 
and the latter, development of the Nhava-Sheva harbour with 
dry docks, bulk handling berths, bulk for container traffic, 
improvement of oil handling facilities at Butcher Island, 
construction of a bridge to carry the oil pipe lines from 
Butcher Island to Tronbay, procurement of floating craft 
such as dredgers, a heavy lift floating crane, etc. 

4.6 Having regard to the traffic of 31.9 million tonnes 
forecast for this Port m 1985-86, the facilities tentati- 
vely envisaged in the proposed satellite port at Nhava- 
Sheva include four berths for large bulk carriers 

(60000 to 80000 dwt) 1 berth for 14000 dwt vessel and 1 
berth for fullfledgea container vessels. The scheme 
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also provides for a large dry dock and two ship repair 
berths. The decision as to the scope 6f the work to be 
undertaken in the first stage of development has not been 
taken yet, but a provision of Rs 13 crores has been made for., 
the scheme in the outlay approved for New Schemes of this 
Port in tlie'Pourth Pive Year Plan. 

Present Pacilities 

4.7 At present the port has wet and dry dock accommoda- 
tion to meet the normal needs of shipping and is equipped 
with marine cargo handling appliances and machinery. 

However, the recent far-reaching changes in the technology 
of marine transportation and the demands of the changesi tin 
the pattern of the traffic viz. changing cargo mix and 

new types and bigger sized ships require the creation of 
specialised facilities and rationalisation of the handling 
techniques. This is sought to be provided in the .Pock 
.Expansion Scheme and the proposed new facilities at Fhava- 
Sheva. The docks are provided with heavy-lift cranes, . 
mobile cranes of varying capacity with a maximum lifting 
capacity of 43 tonnes and two crawler cranes with a lifting 
capacity of 35 tonnes. Por weighment of cargo, weighbridges 
. have been provided in the Alexandra Pock and Victoria Pock, 
and dial platform weighing machines have been provided at 
all transit sheds. 

4.8 In addition to the wet docks, there are "bunders" 

or open basins with jetties serving sailing vessels wiih an 
aggregate quayage of about 12.5 km for oarrying traffic 
in timber, sand, etc. The Sassoon Pock is the principal 
centre for the lahding of fresh fish. Por unloading of 
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fish, two hand cranes have been installed. Cold storage 
facilities have been provided at the Dock on land leased to 
the owners. The Government maintains a laboratory connected 
with the fish oil industry. About 650 craft including 
trawlers and mechanised boats use the Dock bringing an 
annual catch of 12000 tonnes of fish. Fresh fish is also 
discharged in limited quantities at other Bunders. 

4*9 The Fort Trust Railway provides a link between the 
docks, the bunders and the various depots in the port area 
and the two main railway systems viz., the Central Railway 
and the Western Railway. All the docks, and port trust 
estates are accessible by rail to one another and also to 
all important places beyond Bombay. The Port Trust Railway 
has a route mileage of 7 miles, a tract mileage of 132 
miles, and 10 stations serving the dock and depots. 

Storage Facilities provided by the BPT 

4.10 Transit sheds have been constructed in all the wet 
docks. There are 18 sheds in Alexandra Dock, 6 in Victoria 
Dock and 6 in Prince’s Dock, .area of the sheds and ware- 
houses provided by the Trust authorities in the Dock area 
are given below: 

Floor Area: Sq. metres. 

Transit Sheds Warehouses 

Alexandra Dock 136078 60790 

Victoria Dock 44621 - 

Prince’s Dock 57292 8886 

4*11 Outside the Docks there are 6 single storied sheds 
at Frere Basin for the storage of cargoes with a total 
floor area of 11,738 sq. metres. 
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A ,i£ Besides these sheds and warehouses the Port Trust 
Authorities have provided storage facilities for certain 
export cargoes in the port area. These are briefly 
summarised below. 

(1) Ores . At the I ’a sa gon/ Sewr e e Reclamation 
Petite soace has been allotted for the st crage of 
manganese ore, to 32 plot holders who are prominent 
mine owners and shippers. In other places also storage 
facilities for manganese and iron ores, other ores 

and iron and steel has been provided. Land has also 
been let out to Minerals & Metals Trading Corporation. 

(2) Sugar . Two warehouses immediately outside the 
Prince's Bock have been leased to the Indian Sugar Hills 
Association. A third warehouse is also allotted to the 
association during the height of the sugar shipment 
season. Luring the off-season the Association returns 
one or 4 " ,, o warehouses to the Trustees. 

(3) Oilcakes. Oil Meals and Oilseeds . One ware- 
house with a storage capacity of 7,500 tonnes of oilcakes 
has been leased to an Association formed by the Indian 
Oil and Produce Exporters' Association, the Bombay 
Oilseeds and Oil Exchange Limited, the Solvent Extractors' 
Association of India and the All-India Cotton Seed 
Crushers' Association for storage of oilcakes, oilseeds 
and oil meals. 

(4) C otton . 127 acres of land have been set aside 
at the Sewree Cotton Lepot for the storage of cotton. 

178 godowns have been built on this site by the Trustees 
which provide accommodation for the storage of 1 million 
bales of cotton. On this site, there are also 16 open 
sheds and 225 open jethas which provide storage 
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accommodation. The godowns have been leased out t° firms 
\ i h are traditionally engaged in the import and ex >ort 
of cotton, 

(5) Grains and Seeds. 80 acres of land have ocen set 
a« le providing more than 1 million sg. feet of covered 
aceouraoda *ion for storage of grains and seeds. 

(6) Liquid Cargoes. The State Trading Corpora ion 
(STC ) have erected tanks for storing vegetable oils outside 
the Alexandra "Dock with underground pipeline connection to 
six berths in the "Dock. It is also proposed to allot an 
area to a Shipper for constructing storage trnks '‘or 
molasses in the Victoria Lock. Gn other estates also 
lands have been leased several years ago to firms vmo have 
erected tanks for the storage of edible oils. 

(7) ^resh Pruits . A site m the Prince's L^cl: for 
the erection of cold storage facilities has been earmarked 
for shippers dealing with export of fresh fruits. 

(3) Liquid Chemicals and Alcohols . These are razar- 
dous goods and these cannot be permitted to be stored close 
to the docks. 

(9) Iron and Steel , plot of land has been le o out 
to ix/s Hindustan Steel. 

(10) Crusned 3 ones . At present only three firms have 
rail served godowns on Port Trust Estate m whioh c.ushed 
bones can be stored prior to export. As the storage 
facilities are not adequate, it is proposed to alio * two 
raj.lside coen-sided sheds m Fay Bunder for advance 
storage pending shipmg of this commodity. 
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4. 13 In addition there are several large warehouses and 
godowns in the vicinity of the docks available on rent. 

Mechanisation of Port Facilities 

4.14 In the mechanisation of port facilities the Port 
Trust Authorities have followed the policy of "Mechanisa- 
tion without Tears" and would continue it in future. The 
authorities have taken steps to progressively mechanise port 
facilities in various ways, for example, replacing hydraulic 
cranes by electric cranes, re-constructing sheds, enlarging 
fleets of mobile cranes, heavy lift loading cranes, fork 
lifts, etc. With progress in mechanisation, the port 
authorities have also examined the problem of handling heavy 
loads, palletised cargoes and containerisation. Cargo hand- 
ling equipment includes self-propelling electric cranes ( 90 ) , 
hydraulic cranes (104), floating cranes (2), mobile cranes 
(57), heavy lifting cranes (3), crawler cranes (3), fork lifts 
(36), elevating platform trucks (24) and tractors (58). The 
port authorities contemplate the use of heavy lift cranes 
with rope grabs in the existing docks, and a full-fledged 
mechanised installation for manganese ore on the projected 
satellite port at hhava-Sheva. Because of the great 
variety of packaging used as well as the dimensions of 

such packages, it is difficult to handle general cargo 
mechanically in the existing docks. The port authorities 
have installed wharf side and mobile cranes for handling 
general cargoes. Pork lifts also have proved to be useful 
for handling such cargo. 

Bombay’s Sea Borne Trade 

4.15 There has been an appreciable increase in Bombay’s 
sea borne trade in the last 25 years both in volume and 
value. In 1968-69, the port handled I 6.4 million tonnes 



of traffic consisting of nearly 12.4 million tonnes of 
imports and 4.5 million tonnes of exports. Bombay bandies 
the highest amount of the import traffic of the country and 
in the quantum of exports it is only next to Harma CJoa. 

Crude oil, petrol and other mineral oils and food gram- are 
the major items cleared at the port. Among other items 
which call for special mention are machinery, railway 
materials, chemicals and fertilisers. Of these items, 
petroleum and other mineral oils account for more than 
half of the total import trade. On the export side the 
pattern has undergone change over years, although its 
impact on total tonnage of traffic is not significant. 

Petrol and other mineral oils have a pride of place in 
exports also, although the trrde is predominantly of a 
coastal nature. Among the other exports, the commodities 
which deserve special mention are oilcakes, iron and steel, 
iron scrap, manganese ore, sugar, etc. 3h legion-wise distri- 
bution of the port's imports and exports, the U.S.A. makes 
the largest contribution on the import side and on the 
export side the U.K. and other European countries, Jaoan 
and nest Asian countries together account for over 15 
per cent of the total traffic. The traffic with other 
coastal norts alone accounts for over 56 per cent of the 
total traffic. 

The Survey 

4.16 Being one of the major ports of the country, the 
problems of the Bombay Port are Indian problems and not 
only of Maharashtra* 3. As the port accounts for more 
than 40 per cent of India's imports, it -is characterised 
by both congestion of cargoes and congestion of ships. 
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This problem is acute particularly when ships carrying 
foodgrains have to be berthed at the docks. The congestions 
are the result of the following main factors; 

1. Seasonal monsoon conditions 

2. Inadequacy of berths 

3. Deficiency in port operations 

4. Strikes 

5. On the export side, shippers not being 
able to ship goods in time; and 

6. On the import side, delay in the lifting of 
the goods by importers including Govt. 
Departments. 

4.17 Certain aspects of the port operations which were 
highlighted during the Survey are discussed in the following 
paragraphs ; 

4.18 Congestion '-at Berths . During the last two years, 
out of the total trade of 16 to 17 million tonnes handled 
by the Bbmbay Port, only 4.5 million tonnes consisted of 
exports and over 12 million tonnes in imports. Not only 
Bombay is mainly an import port even now but certain- items 
of imports on Government account such as foodgrains have 
to be given priority in berthing facilities. At present, 
only three preferential or appropriated berths for vessels 
have been allotted to firms operating scheduled cargo- • 
cura-pass enger services at the Prince's Dock, Victoria 
Dock and Alexandra Dock, It was pointed out that in 
actual practice the port authorities find it difficult to 
reserve berths for export cargoes especially when essential 
imports have to be cleared. The heavy increase in the 
import traffic, therefore, results both in congestion 

at the docks as well as congestion of vessels. On 
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account of non-availability of berths, incoming vessels have 
to wart m the stream which means del sy m despatch of import 
cargoes as well as loading of the export cargo. Sometimes 
the ships do not even touch the port due to the congestion 
at the berths resulting m the shipper failing in his 
delivery schedules. Quite often the letters of credit 
expire by the time the exporters are able to effect shipment. 
With the construction of four additional berths inside the 
iJ.exandr*> hods: and three at the Harbour Wall under the Dock. 
Expansion Scheme, it will be feasible to allot berths for 
the handling of export cargoes. In the interim period, the 
port authorities set apart berths on ad hoc basis for 
handling of cargoes by lighters. Increase m use of ligh- 
ters may be possible if berths were reserved for handling 
cargoes from lighters. It would be worthwhile to exterd 
the allocation of preferential berths to trade routes like 
the U.K. continent, 

4.19 Labour Turn- over and Shed Management . It was pointed 
out during the Survey that the incentive scheme for cargo 
handling by do dc labour has considerably improved the 
labour officiency. However, there is still scope for 
reducing unproductive time. Also greater care m handling 
of cargo is necessary. Suggestions m this regard have 

been given in the chapters relating to respective commodities. 

4.20 In regard to shed management it was pointed out 
that, apart from maintaining sanitation and cleanliness 
of the shed floor the shed supervisory staff should be 
g_ven systematic training in shed management. Literature 
depicting how sheds are managed in other modern oorts 
could be shown to the do de workers as well as the shed 
supervisory staff. It was reported during the Survey, 



that these steps. are being taken by the port authorities 
and thsL’o has since been a marked improvement in the 
s.kua'ci on, 

4.21 She Survey also revealed that export cargoes of 
consumer goods such as readymade garments, cycles, etc. 
are subject to frequent pilferage at the Bombay Port* In 
this connection it was mentioned during the Survey that the 
port authorities have intensified security measures and the 
results are encouraging. In addition to the staff of the 
Watch and Ward Department, shippers are permitted to post 
their own watchmen. 

4 . 22 Scope for further Mechanisation of Port Facilities , 
(i) Greater mechanisation of port operations has been 
proposed in the port of Whava-Sheva. In the existing docks 
also there is a considerable scope for not only improving, 
the existing mechanical equipment but also further mechani- 
sation of port operations. It was mentioned during the 
Survey that many cranes in the dock are in unsatisfactory 
working conditions. It was also reported that the working 
of the cranes is poor, they remain out of order for many 
days, and even their repair is poor, so that the loading 
operations, particularly of ores, are frequently affected. 
In this connection it was learnt from the port authorities 
that the wharf side cranes work round the clock and as 

a result of the piece-rate system of payment to the cargo 
handling labour, the pace of loading and unloading is 
intensive. Breakdowns of the cranes is, promptly attended 
to by special squads of mechanics and consequently the 
loss of working time in loading and unloading operations 
is not significant. It- was also mentioned that there 
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are usually more cranes available at a berth than the 
number of hatches working at a time and there is not 
much difficulty a.n replacing a crane which breaks down 
during cargo operations. 

( 11 ) There is more scope for use of fork lifts at the 
docks. The port authorities nave already placed an order 
for 12 additional forklift trucks. 

(lii) Exporters of bananas indicated that considerable 
damage to consignments would be avoided if mechanical 
elevators were provided for lifting bananas to the ship 
holds. In this connection the port authorities mentioned 
that the present size of the traffic does not jjusfify 
mechanical elevators. Perhaps exporters could make their 
ovm arrangements to provide elevators if there is a 
significant expansion m traffic. 

4.23 The problem of high ocean freights borne by exports 
from India as well as Maharashtra hasbeen dealt with else- 
where. Standing charges at the port and stevedoring are 
important elements m determining the transport costs. 
Containerisation of cargo is one of the methods of reducing 
these costs, 

4.24 In order to keep pace with the increase m traffic, 
the Bombay -fort will have to swtich on the unitisation and 
containerisation. Today in Bombay the average rate of 
handling general cargo per hook is only 17.6 tonnes per hour, 
^ith palletisation the handling rate can be increased 
substantially and with containerisation still further. 

It is said that a 20 to 25 tomes container can be dis- 
charged or loaded every minutes. ThiB technological 
revolution will bring faster, safer and more economical 
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transport and d oor-to-door delivery of good 0 . According 
to the future trends, containerisation would be possible 
from Bombay on U.S * A. /Canada and U.K. /Continent routes. 
Among Maharashtra's products, it would be possible to 
export sugar, fresh fruits, footwear, clothing, cotton 
textiles, crude animal and vegetable materials and P.C.L. 
products as containerised cargoes. Of course, the 
economies of containerisation of traffic would accrue 
only if the amount of cargoes increases substantially. 

4.25 Realising the need for containerisation, the 
Seminar on Containerisation recently held in Bombay 
recommended that there was a need for a phased programme 
over a reasonable period of time for the introduction of 
full-fledged containerisation. The Seminar suggested 
various steps towards the introduction of containerisation 
in the field of transport, Customs and p>ort facilities. 

It was also recommended that all requisite facilities 
should be provided at the Port of Nhava-Sheva for contain- 
erisation traffic. In this field the State Government 
also will have to play its role in allowing quick movement 
of road vehicles loaded with containers. The State 
Government and the customs authorities will have to 
complete their formalities expeditiously. 

4.26 Belay in Preparing the Goods for Shipment . Belay 
in making the goods ready for shipment is on account 

of the following reasons ; 

1. Clearance at the octroi barrier. 

2. Customs and other formalities. 

4.27 The problem of octroi has already been dealt 
with later in this chapter as well as elsewhere in 

the Report, In regard to customs and otbei formalities, 
although, the customs authorities are rationalising, simpli- 
fying and accelerating their procedures, many units 
contacted during the survey, referred to ' the long time 
taken in completing customs formalities. 



These units urged that, if necessary, the Customs forma- 
lities should he completed within 24 hours. 

4.28 Delay in Clearance of Imports . Heavy import 
traffic is the most important factor responsible for 
congestion at the Bombay Port. Poodgrains, fertilisers 
and fertiliser rav; materials such as rock phosphate and 
sulphur on Government account are 'the most important 
constituents of the import traffic. (Traffic in food- 
grains is now on jthe decline). During the Survey it was 
mentioned that the rate of discharge and clearance of 
import cargoes by the Pood Department was ‘much slower 

as compared to private trade, II any berths remained 
occupied with vessels meant mainly for imports and loading 
of export cargoes on other vessels. was consequently 
delayed. It was mentioned that the berths have been 
reserved for such imports. However, it was suggested 
that if import traffic with regard to foodgraine, 
fertilisers, etc. is properly phased and arrangements 
are made for lifting of the cargoes from the docks more 
quickly, it will help in relieving congestion at the 
docks. Diminishing import traffic of foodgrains 
consequent upon the improvement in domestic production 
•would ease the overall problem. 

4.29 Storage of liquid Cargo . Three types of liquid 
Cargoes handled at the Bombay port are petroleum, 
vegetable oils and chemicals. It will be recalled that 
the Liquid Cargo Committee had recommended that there 
was a need for tank facilities at Bombay so that quicker 
loading, higher discharge rates and larger shipments 
would be possible. The Committee had recommended that 
for this purpose a Central Agency like State Trading 
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Corporation should establish tank farms in Bombay with 

6000 tonnes capacity for the storage of liquid cargoes 

like liquid chemicals and vegetable oils. The STG has 

already constructed storage tanks for vegetable oils in 

the Alexandra Dock. During the Survey it was suggested 

that the pattern of export trade in chemicals was changing 

fast and in the coming years, India would be In a position 
to export liquid cargoes for which adequate transportation , 

storage, and handling facilities would be essential. A 

private party has already decided to construct modern 

storage tanks at Pirpan (vide Chapter 1ST, Volume III on 

Petrochemicals). Such schemes would have to be given all 

assistance from Bombay Port Trust, State Government and 

Central Government authorities. 

Wharfage Charges at the Port 

4.30 The Bombay Port Trust has with effect from 1st 
April, 1969, rationalised and simplified its wharfage 
rates. Before rationalisation there were 2,064 items in 
the wharfage schedule. The multiplicity of wharfage 
rates caused inconvenience to the trade, delay and 
dispute in assessment and lead to tardier clearance of 
cargo which resulted in congestion at the Docks. The 
question of simplifying and rationalising the schedules 
and the desirability of having a uniform nomenclature 
of the different charges levied a t the major ports 
was examined by the Government. As a result, a new 
schedule consisting of only 93 items has come into 
force. Under the rationalised system the dual system 
of rating (i.e. the levy of wharfage on the dead 
wei ght of the package or its cubic measurement which- 
ever yielded higher revenue) has been discontinued. 



The ad valorem basis of charging wharfage hoe also been 
dropped. The new rates for the 93 items are the same 
for goods imported or exported. In fixing the new rates 
the foil ova ng considerations have been taken into 
account: 

1. The range of wharfage rates before rationa- 
lisation for the items in the group; 

2. The rate at which a similar charge is 
levied at other major ports m India on 
the commodity in question; and 

3 . What the traffic can bear** 

4.31 In addition, the rising direct cost of bandlirg 
cargoes have to be reflected in the wharfage rates. The 
wharfage rates charged on the surveyed items are given 

at Annexure 4(a). 

4.32 During -the Survey it was pointed out that although 
rationalisation of wharfage rates was a step m the right 
direction, it had resulted m increase in the rates for 
certain n on-traditional items. In this connection a 
statement showing surveyed items in resnect of which 
wharfage rates have changed due to rationalisation may 

be seen below: 

Before Rationalisation 



(i.e. 

in 1967-68) 



Bate 

Description 

Average 

Range of 

]>is ting 

No. 

of Goods 

Bate rea- 

rates for 

Rates 



lised 

exn orts* 

Rs/Tonne 

(D 


Rs/Tonne 

Rs/Tonne 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

24 

Chemicals - liquid, 

, 4.15 

0,09 >for 5 

10.00 


n. o. s. 


litres to 
26.25 per 
tonne 


25 

Chemicals — non- 
liquid, n. o.s. 

3.39 

3.94 to 6.56 

5.00 
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err 

_ . (2) _ _ 

(31 .. 

nr 

(57 


29 

Coir and Coir Products 

3.32 

3.94 to 

13.12 5.00 


35 

Pertilisers-Chemicals 

2.75 

2.49 

3.50 


48 

Instruments etc. 

142.25 

13.12 

100, 00 
subject to 
minimum of 
L 20.00 
per tonne 

53 

Machinery of all 
kinds etc. 

3.91 

' 3.94 to 

9.84 7.50 


54 

Ketal and metal 
products excl. machinery 
(iv) \7ires and- Cables 

4.58 

4.46 

7.50 



(v) Hardware 

4,42 

4. 46 

8.00 

\ 

57 

Parts of motor vehicles 

4.09 

3.94 

12.00 


64 

Oils, and fats, n. o.s. 

2,87 

2.95 to 

3.94 4,50 


67 

Paper and Paper Products 

4.56 

3.94 to 

7.87 6.50 


69 

Plastic and plastic 
manufacturers 

8 

3.94 to 

19.68 12.50 


75 

Rubber manufactures 

13.25 

10.50 to 

19-68 12.50 



* Exclusive 

of 10 % 

surcharge 



4.33 

Apart from these items 

it was 

menti oned 

that in 



the case of steel materials increase in wharfage from an 
average of Es 3% 52 per tonne in 1 965—66 to Rs 7 per tonne waS 
found io he burdensome* Xn the case of hardhoard the 
rate of Ps 13*50 per tonne constituted nearly 3 per cent 
of the f.o,h. value. It was also indicated that in the 



case of highly competitive items an increase in wharfage 
rates also affected export pricing. It is, therefore, 
desirable that while rationalising wharfage rates, the 
export promotion angle should also be kept in mind. 
Especially in case of highly competitive items consider- 
ation should be given to : 

1. Traditional or non-traditional nature of the 
product; and 

2. Competitive strength of the product in foreign 
markets and the destination to which it la 
being mainly exported. 

4.34 It was reported during the Survey that tho 
wharfage rates at the Bombay port are among the lowest 
in the world and the factors mentioned above were taken 
into account as far as possible while fixing the new 
wharfage rates. It is, however, suggested that the fort 
authorities may examine the possibilities of reducing 
the wharfage in genuine cases where hardship is really 
felt by the shippers. 

Difficulties of Up-country Exporters 

4.35 The hinterland of the Bombay Port comprises 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab and Delhi. 
There are a large number of exporters situated in the 
hinterland who use Bombay port for exports. Over and 
above the problems faced in availing port and stripping 
facilities by exporters situated in Bombay, up-country 
exporters have to face certain additional difficulties 
in sending their goods to Bombay for exports. These 
are described below: 

1. The up-country exporters usually face 
difficulties in obtaining adequate number 
of wagons; 

2. The perishable items like bananas and 
mangoes at present move in ordinary wagons. 

If the export trade of such items has to 
be built up on sound and systematic lines 
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it would "be necessary to devise special 
containers for such cargoes. 

3. In the case of railway freight concessions, 
the railway authorities first of all cnarge 
full freight and later on refund 50 per cent 
in the frieght. The refund and final settle- 
ment take about an year and this acts as a 
disincentive in the effective utilisation of 
the concession. The trade suggested tint the 
concession should be available at the time of 
the movement of goods by wagons on suitable 
'documentary proof that the movement is actually 
for exports. 

4. The octroi levy introduced by the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation had become a source 

of hardship to up-country exporters. However, 
its bye-laws now exempt items which are 
brought into the city and kept within city 
limits for seme period until shipping space 
is available. 

5. The experience of the manufacturers/exporters 
outside Bombay is that not only the private 
warehouses are many times not safe but their 
charges are also high. These charges of 
private warehouses have not been standardised 
any vary from item to item and even warehouse 
to warehouse. The warehousing and handling 
charges of the long established forwarding 
and clearing agents were reported to be as 
follows 5 


(l ) Warehousing Charges 

Small packets : 40 to 60 paise per 

week per box 


Heavy loads 


* \ 


Rs 1.50 to Rs 2.00 
per tonne per week 
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(2) Handling Charges 

Average h 8 per package for double handling 
and Ik 5 per package for single handling. 

There is a need for a separate warehouse in 
Bombay to store the goods of up-country exporters 
pending their loading in the ships. 

IL SHI PPING FACILITIES 

4.36 During the detailed investigation into the problems 
and prospects of various exports, the Survey identified 
two main problems in shipping facilities at the 3^rbay 
Port viz. (i) If on-a\ai lability of shipping space on C 

(ii) high freight rates. These have been dealt with in 
the following paragraphs. 

Shipping Space 

4.37 The Bombay port handles nearly a half of the 
total foreign trade of India, There are about 50 
Conferences/Rate Agreements in the export trade of 
India and about an equal number in the import trade. 

Daring 1968-69 nearly 60 lines operated from the Bombay 
port. Indian lines are members of 33 of these Confer- 
ences and are only in a minority position. The important 
lines for shipping goods are : 

(a) India - U.K. /Continent 

(b) India - U.S.A. 

(c) India - Middle East 

(d) India - USSR 

(e) India - Japan 

(f) India - Australia 
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4. 38 The three Indian 1 ir.ee namely the Sr: in: is St mm 
navigation Or., the Indian Steam Ship Company one’ the 
Shipping Corporation of Indio are also members of various 
shipping C'-nfcrrnoes . The other Indian shipping 
companies which employ their vessels in India’s overseas 
trade ore the Java nti Shipping Company, the Great 
Eastern Ship pine Company, the Appejay Shipping lines, the 
Rains kar Shipping Company, the Chowgule Steamship Company 
and the I.'ogul line ( a Government of India Ibid cricking) . 
The else of our merchant fleet has crossed 2 million CRT 
mark. In addition there are 40 ships of aVv;i; 7 lakh 

GRT under construction or firmly on order t; be Cali u red 
during the nest 3 or 4 years. Indian Flags carry 40 per 
cent of our liner trade and only 11 to 13 per cert of 
bulk liquid cargo. The Fourth Flan target for Indian 
shipping is 4 million GRT against the current level of 
over 2 million GRT. Of this, 3.5 million GRT would be 
in operation in the Fourth Plan period and 0.5 million 
GRT would be delivered in the Fifth Plan, 

Sailings from Bombay 

4.39 Frequencies of sailings every month from P embay 
to various overseas destinations are mentioned in the 
table below 1 : , 


SI. Ho. Name of the Routs 

(1) (2) 


Sailings r emarks 

per month 

~ (3) (4) 


1 . India/UK 4 to 5 

2. India /Continent 4 to 5 

3. India /USA (Atlantic 4 

4. India/USA (Pacific) 2 


Contd. . . 
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5- In^ia/Singapcre , Jap- 7 to 8 Also serve other 

ar Hong Ko* t m South .East Asian 

Ports with trans- 
shipment at 
Singapore. 

6. InJla /Australia 3 every 

two months 

7. India/New Zealand 1 in two 

months 

S. India/East Africa 5* * In two mantas. 

The five sailings 
are provided by 
pa ssenger-cum- 
cargo vessels. In 
addition the 
Shipping Corpora- 
tion of India 
provide one sail- 
ing by purely cargo 
vessel every 6 
weeks. Ports of 
call are Seyche- 
lles, Mombasa 
Zanzibar, Dar-e~ 
Salaam. 

9. India A^est Africa 1@ @ With tranship- 

ment at Casablanca, 

10. India /Gulf Ports @ 5 Ports of call are 

Duba i , Doha , 

Kuua it , Khorram- 
shahr, Sasrah, 
Dsmman . 

11. India/Red Sea 1 Ports of call are 

Aden, Port Sudan, 
Mukalla and Do j i- 
bruti. Only pass- 
enger- cum service 
cargo vessel. 


Contd. 




12. 

7 u? in / Ha c t Co no d o 

13. 

Lidis/S cuth America] 
(West Coast) 

u. 

India/River Plate 

15. 

India /Poland 

16. 

India /USSR 

17. 

Indin/UAR 

18 

India/East Coast of 


!4e>: ic o (Ver Crus) 
and Trinidad (Port 
of Spain) 

19. 

India /Bridget own 
(Barbados ) 



2 

1 

1 


Accepts cargo 
from Cochin 


Covered under the 
bilateral shiop- 
i ng agreement. 

Sailings are 
direct p.r.d chips 
do not anil at 
other ports. 

These are services 
provided by IT/s 
Sc India Stems 
Navigation Or.. 
Limited, which 
also caters to 
cargo from Cochin 


Note: Thin statement gives only a broad 
idea of the sailings and does not 
indicate the exact position. 

A statement showing the operation of Indian ships in the 
Conference Lines operating from B embay is shown at 
Annexure 4b. 

A. 40 An idea of sailings from Bombay to different ports 
in a week may be had from the statement showing number - 
of vessels due to sail in the last week of certain 
selected months in 1968 and 1969 from Annexure 4c. 
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The SuT -p-y 

4.41 ^jring the Survey, non-availability of shipping 
space in time or more frequently to certain destinations 
vas pointed out as one of the common difficulties faced 
by the exporters. Comments regarding the adequacy of 
sailings frcm Bombay received from shipping agents 
Clearing and Forwarding Agents contacted during the Survey 
ai e summarised below: 

4.42 Ind i a/UK/C on t i ne nt . This is the most important 
tiade rcute from Bombay served by Carmahom, other Foreign 
Ccnferences and Indian Shipping Companies. There are 4 
to 5 sailings from Bombay every month separately and the 
trade reported frequencies to be generally satisfactory 
although frequencies of sailings to the Mediterrenean 
ports (e.g. Marseilles) on the Continent have been 
reduced after the closure of the Suez Canal. 

4.43 India/USA » Frequencies of sailings from Bombay 
are better now as there is a steamer every week or 10 
days. However, there is no direct sailing from Bombay 
ov ire to the paucity of adequate cargoes. During the 
Survey it was reported that as the vessels carrying 
cargo from Bombay touch Calcutta and stay there for a 
long time, the arrival of cargoes on the East Coast 

of USA takes considerable time. 

A.A4 I ndia/Singapore. Hong Kong. Japan . Sailings up to 
Singapore are adequate but for Manila and Jakarta and 
South \ietnam are not available when required. It was 
reported that there are not enough cargoes for these 
ports so as to justify more frequent services. In • 
addition to the direct freight rates, exports have to 
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pay 

h n v ° 


transhipment charges at Singapore. These charges 
been indicated in Volume V of the Report. 

Irdi n/Aus trails. . There are generally three sail- 
in every 2 months. Three sailings per month are to 


me V? es 

O OCXS X • 

tne Shi 
vessels 


t Co as t and 2 sailings per mcr.th are to the Bast 
frequency oi sailings has improved since 
pping Corporation of India has started plying its 


4 . 4 6 Jnd is/yi.ii . There is no direct sailing?- from 
Bombay to fiji Islands for want of sufficient loads. It 
was reported during the Survey, exports of engineering 
goods and Chemicals to Piji could be stopped up if 
adequate sailings from Bombay were made available. 

4.47 India/ Par t Afr ica, There are 5 sailings in 2 


months provided by passcuger-cum-cargo vessels. It ••.■as 
reported that the sailing oi. cargo vessel provided by 
the Shipping Corporation ox India once in 6 weehs is not 
enough particularly when hazardous cargoes such as hydro- 
chloric acid and chlorine have to bo shipped. The trade 
also reported that as the cargo of textiles to the Bast 
African ports are decreasing, the question of economic 
load to these countries may become serious in future 
unless this decline is compensated adequately by exports 


of non- traditional items. 

4*43 India A? ne t Africa . There is one sailing from Bombay 

in a month. There were no particular comments from trade 
regarding the frequency of sailings except that the 
awkward nature of the cargo e.g. steel bars presented 
a problem of hatch capacity . 
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4.49 India /Persian Gulf Area. As this is a growing 
trade route for our non- traditional items particularly 
after the Suez crisis, the trade wanted that frequency of 
sailings to these countries should be increased and 
Indian ships should cover certain out ports besides the 
mam ports. Prom 30 January, 1970 a conference knov/n 

as Bombay/West Coast of India - Y/est Asia (Gulf) 
Conference has come into bemgandit is expected that this 
Conference will provide regilar coverage emanating from 
Bombay to West As lan destinations. More serious complaints 
regarding this route were with regard to high freight 
rates which have been considered later m this chapter. 

4.50 India/UAR . The joint shipping service between 
India and UAR established under the Bilateral Trade 
Agreement envisages shipping of cargo and freight earnings 
between the national lines of the two countries on a 
50:50 basis. The trade reported that actually there was 
not even one vessel sailing to TJAR m a month whereas the 
cargo was much more. Consequently steamers appear to give 
preference to big shipments such as steel and general 
cargoes miss the sailing. In the absence of adequate 
tonnage on the return journey, the Indo-UAB. service is 

not reported to be a paying line for Indian vessels. 

On the UAR side, not only there are no adequate cargoes 
for India but BAR has no enough vessels. 

4.51 Snipping Service to Latin America . Certain export- 
ers werev anxious to develop trade with the Latin American 
countries but so far Ihere has been no direct service 
from the Indian Lines and also the freight rates are 
exhorbitant. It was reported that the monthly rate of 
cargo from Bombay was hardly 250 tonnes which was not 
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enough for having a direct sailing. Scindia’s have 
recently started a monthly sailing from Calcutta arc 
Cochin to Vera Cruse Pert of Spain, triage 'rem, Pi. - 
tli-5' appear to he unwilling to cover the Bombay cargo 
because of paucity of economic loads.. The possibility 
of having a SDR contract in Rotterdam for shipping goods 
to Latin American ports is reported to be under considera- 
tion, by the Shipping Corporation of India. But in this 
case also the question of minimum economic load would 
arise otherwise even the SLR system would prove to be 
very costly. The type of ce.rgoes for Latin American 
countries namely steel, rail materials etc. was also 
likely to create problem of the hatch capacity. 


Di fficulties o f Small Shipments 

4.52 Apart from the general question of ffequency of 
sailings the Survey revealed that in trying to load their 
goods in the earliest possible vessels, there was tendency 
cn the part of the shippers to over-book cargo space. The 
over-booking was in the form of booking more space than 
the cargo or booking the same cargo with more than one 
shipping agent. As the shipping space is not adequate r 
there was a tendency on the part of the shipping agents 
to give preference to hig shipments and reluctance to 
accept small consignment. Complaints 'were also heard 
from small shippers that although they had booked 
cargoes on specific vessels these did not accept them 
although they touched the Bombay Port. Sometimes there 
are small consignments to be shipped to small ports and 
the sailings to such ports are either not available or 
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are very rare. The transhipment charges involved in 
sailings to email ports and the possibility of damage 
was quite high and .were beyond the capacity of small 
shippers. 

4.53 The practice of over-booking could perhaps be 
avoided by contact among the shipping agents end the 
EG Shipping could .take initiative m the matter. The 
problem of small consignments could perhaps be solved 
if the Conference Lines were more helpful. During the 
Survey, a view was expressed about the desirability of 
an Indenting House m Bombay which could pool small 
consignments (say 5 and 10 tonnes) from various shippers. 
It was pointed ou« that if each shipper could indicate 
every month his indents of shipping space - counurywise 
and commodity wise - to the Indenting House, this would 
facilitate the conference lines to plan their booking 
space. Such an arrangement will also check the practice 
of overbooking shipping space. The Survey is of the view 
that this aspect needs further investigation. It xs 
suggested that the Western India Shippers Association pay 
examine the leasibility of setting up such ar. indenting 
Hoose m Bombay. 

Oo^an freight Rates 

4.54 The freight rates charged on the surveyed items 
from the Bombay Port to important destinations are given 
in Volume V of the Report. Three types of grievances 
expressed b,y the shippers during the Survey vere: 

1 . frequent rise m the freight rates 

2. Hign incidence of freight rates to 
certain destinations 

3. Discriminatory freight rates 
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4.55 Incidence of Er eight . Contrary to the general 
belief that freight should not constitute more than 10 
per cent of the f.o.b. value, the Survey revealed very 
high incidence of freights on exports from the Bombay 
port on a number of items. Instances of high incidence 
of high freights on the f.o.b. value of exports have 
been given in Volumes II to IV of the Report. In 
justification of specific rates on a commodity the 
shipowners and shipping agents have usually pointed 
out that export promotion alone cannot be considered 
as a component factor of the freight rate structure. 

The major factors taken into account for fixing a 

specific rate are: 

1 o Storage 

2. Value of the article per rating unit 

3. Susceptibility of commodity on loss and 
nature 

4* Hazardous commodity and its liability 
to other cargo 

5. Rates at which commodity can be loaded 
or discharged 

6. Annual movement of commodity on the 
trade . 

4*56 In justification of a freight rate for a particular 

item it is usually stated that the shipper always sells 

space < In order to maximise revenue the shipowner bases 

his freights either on weight or measurement whichever 

yields higher revenue to him. The value of commodity 

is also taken into consideration on the ground that 

exporter of a comparatively valuable commodity would be 

willing to pay a comparatively higher rate. In the case 

of perishable commodities the shipowner takes into 

* I'tK, Sarangan , Liner Shipping of India's Overseas' Trade , 
United Nations 


account the extra care that he has to take for preventing 
damage and the use of special equipment for temperature 
control, vent illation etc. Tor hazardous cargo the 
shipowner has to incur additional cost and tal e additional 
care an handling the cargo and hence such cargoes are 
charged at rates which are much higher than the general 
cargo rates. The time taken for handling the cargo at 
the port is an important factor in determining the 
freights. In many cases the cost of detention of the 
snip at the port is also responsible for higher freight 
rates. Berthing delays and long time taken in loading 
and unloading at the port are reflected in the ocean 
freight rates. The regular or irregular nature of tne 
traffic determine not only the frequency of sail rgs hut 
also the freight rate. The Surrey revealed that the tarcty 
nature of the cargo is the most important reason for 
h^gh freights for non- traditional items. The congestion 
of sh_ps at the Bombay port is also reported to be one 
of xhe reasons for generally high freight rates from 
the port to -various destinations. But the most important 
and the bes^c reason, for the high freight rates is we 
poo^ng arrangements introduced by tne Conference Sines. 
Under this arrangement the booking of space is done 
through members of the Freight Brokers i s so elation and 
the L^nes pay 1 per cent brokerage charge for the 
service rendered by them. Ey pooling arrangement the 
Conference lines have acquired monopolies of sea routes 
and in the process the shippers have to run aft°r the 
shipping agents, wait for the ships end also pay high 
freight charges. The tie-up arrangements m the form of 
deferred rebates has further strengthened th'» aencs of 
the Conference Lines. 
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4.57 Discriminatory freight Rates . Apart from the high 
incidence of freights a few instances of discriminatory 
freight rates in the case of some of the surveyed items 
have also been cited in Volumes II to IV of the Report. 

4 c 58 frequent Rise in Eg eights . .Rising ocean freight 
rates has become a serious handicap in the promotion of 
India’s exports. As far as ocean freights from Bombay port 
are concerned, in the recent four or five years, general 
rates have increased even three or four times for US, 
Canadian, Japan and Oceanic Countries’ Ports, and at 
least two times in the case of other ports. The cumula- 
tive increase in the general rates in the case of US 
Atlantic ports has been 46 per cent, US and Canadian 
pacific ports 33 per cent, Australia 32 per cent, few 
Zealand 27 per cent, Persian Gulf ports 21 per cent, 

East African ports 15 per cent, Japan and Hong Kong 
16 per cent and Bangkok, Saigon and Biomperih 24 per cent. 
Consultation and Uegotlat-ion Machinery 

4o59 In order to solve the problems relating to shipp- 
ing freights etc. consultation and negotiating machinery 
has already been created' at the trade and Government level. 
The freight investigation Bureau was founded in 1959 in 
the Directorate General of Shipping at Bombay to keep a 
watch over the maritime freight structure of export 
cargoes, to investigate complaints and high anamalous 
and discriminatory freights and lack of regular shipping 
services and serve as a liaison organisation between 
shippers and shipping interest. The BIB has done useful 
work in examining Conference tariffs and research on 
adequacy of shipping services on existing routes and has 
been able to scrutinise and lend support to shippers 1 
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complaints. The Bureau has "been instrumental in bringing 
about rate adjustments in a large number of cases aid 
assisting the shippers in solving their problems. 'J-he 
National Shippii^ Board has been established for advising 
the Government on matters relating to shipping. At the 
trade level, the Western India Shipper^ Association 
was established at Bombay m Hay, 1962 with the objective 
of bringing together shippers m Western India to discuss 
prooleras relating to shipping space, regularity of 
sailings, freights etc. 

4.60 Similarly Shippers’ Association were set up at 
Calcutta m 1964 and at Iladras m I 966 . Ihese Associations 
has been federated into an all India organisation called 
All India Shippers Council. Earlier the complaints of 
shippers regarding freight rates used to be taken up by 

the FIB with the Conference Lines. Under the revised 
procedure dealing with the complaints of shippers j.n 
regard to freight rates, the shippers have to submit 
their application to the Shippers Association ard the 
latter takes it up with the Conference Lines, if They 
are satisfied that the shippers have a right case. 

Porcius ion 

4.61 Regularity of shipping space and stability of 
freight rates are two essential elements in export 
promotion. It appears that m both these reopects the 
export trade of India including th~ t of Haharashtra is 
passing through an interim period in which cargoes are 
increasing but have yet to reach the minimum economic 
level so as -to justify more frequent sailings or 
redaction m the freight rates. It seems th Q t during 
this interim period, apart from the effoits by the 
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Western India Shippers' Association and the FIB, the 
three Ministries in the Government of India namely, 
Foreign Trade, Shipping & Transport, and Finance -would 
have to get together and decide the basic question of 
subsidies on ocean freights or evolving promotional 
freight structure. 


/ 



5. EXPORT FINANCE 


In India, export finance at cheaper rates, "both short 
and long term, is provided by the Indian as veil as foreign 
bants. The Reserve Bank of India and the Industrial 
Development Bank of India function as refinancing insti- 
tutions for short and long tern finance respectively. The 
Sxport Credit and Guarantee Corporation undertakes to 
cover commercial and political risks m/olved in export 
trade. Before an exporter can ship his goods he has to 
procure raw materials and arrange for their manufacture 
according to the contract with the buyer. Por financing 
hi b production be either utilises his own funds or, relies 
on the buyer or seeks financial assistance from the bank. 

Qbe following are the various ways of financing exports: 
Advance Payment /Remittance 

5.2 In this mode the exporter receives payment from the 
buyer at the txme of the placing of + he order or the signing 
of the contract or at some time before shipment. The re- 
mittance is effected by bank draft or mail transfer. 

Re d Clause Letter of Credit 

5.3 Under the ordinary letter of credit, tie exporter 
can obtain payment from a bank immediately after snip^ent 
of goods provided the shinp-oig documents comply with tnc 
terms of i/C. However, if he needs pre-soinment finance 
he has to arrange for opening of a red clause letter of 
credit autnonsing the bank to make immediate paynent 
to t^e exporter or to make payment from time to tire as per 
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provisions in the letter of credit, against only a clean 
draft and an imde'ft&kin'g to present shipping documents within 
credit validity. Thus the exporter geto-finance from 
the hank immediately he draws the hill* The negotiating 
hank claims the amount of payment from the credit opening 
hank* 

T ransferable Credit 

5.4 A transferable credit carries an authorisation of 
the credit opening bank permitting the transfer of the 
credit by the advising bank to another beneficiary - if so 
instructed by original beneficiary. 

Bac k to Back Credit 

5.5 The exporter instead of getting a transferable L/C 
or of blocking Ms own funds for the purchase of raw 
materials may open local letters of credit in favour of 
bis suppliers against such export credit. 

Pack in g C red it or Pre-shipment fin a nce 

5.6 Tills is pre-shipment assistance or accommodation 
made by the bank to the exporter to enable him to prepare 
goods for export. While making suoh advances the bank 
takes into consideration credit worthiness of the borrower, 
exporter’s experience in the field, security offered, etc- 
Usually the bank insists on the deposit of irrevocable 
letter of credit or a firm export contract entered into by 
tho exporter with the foreign buyer. Packing credit 
advances can be given on the pledge or the hypothecation 

of goods. 

5.-7 The Reserve Bank of India has made improvements 
in the refinancing of packing credit and post shipment 
finance from time to time. In fact, the Japanese expert 
Mr 3 Yoshaiki Toda of the Bank of Japan who gave a report 
on the export credit system of India mentioned that the 
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export finance scheme of the RBI is among the best efforts 
devised by Central Banks and axe presently m operation. 
Under the Interest Subsidies Scheme of the RBI, a bank m 
approved cases makes advances to enable manufacturer- 
expoxter to buy or manufacture goods for overseas buyers. 
The exporter is required to produce a letter of credit or 
a firm contract. The advance is for a stipulated period 
not exceeding 180 days. Such advances are at present 
made at a concessional rate of 6 per cent per annum pro- 
vided these are liquidated within 180 days from the date 
of advance by negotiation of export bills. The Reserve 
Bank provides refinance at the rate of 4^ P e * cent per 
annum in respect of packing credit on advances made by 
the bank to exporters of engineering and metallurgical 
products and 5 per cent (i.e. the Bank Rate) in respect 
of those to exporters of other products. 

Post-Shipment Finance 

5.8 In the case of post-shipment finance the exporter 
after effecting shipments can arrange for finance by his 
bank against such export documents. Such documenxs can 
be drawn on sight D/P basis or on D.A. terms upto 90 days 
sight or m special cases upto 180 days sight from shipment 
date. When the exporter approaches his banker, the banm 
fixes a limit for the purchase of his documents drawn at 
sight ox on D.A. terms. In fixing the limits, political 
situation and import licensing policies in the country on 
which the bills are drawn, foreign exchange control, etc. 
axe also taken into consideration. If the exporter has 
received a letter of credit m his favour he has to draw 
his draft under the letter of credit ano band it over to 
the bank for negotiation. If the documents are drawn 
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strictly in terms of the letter of credit the hank can 
give the hill amount against his documents. If the hank 
finds some discrepancies in the documents hut is satisfied 
with the exporters standing, it can pay to the exporter's 
hank "under reserve". 

5„9 On post-shipment finance, in the case of export 
hills whose maturity is not more than 180 days, from 
shipment date the hank can give post-shipment credit at 
the interest rate not exceeding 6 per cent and the Reserve 
Bank provides refinance to the- hank against declaration 
of the hank’s holding of usance export hills. 

Advance Against Realisable Incentive s 

••5*10 In addition to pre-shipment and post shipment 
advances the hank may make advances against duty drawbacks, 
cash subsidy, etc. receivable against euport performances. 
These advances are also available at the concessional rate 
of 6 per cent provided these are liquidated within 2^0 days 
from the date of shipment „ 

Extension of Time Limit of Credit to Buyers 

5 nil normally, exporters are required to realise the full 
value of exports from the country in the prescribed manner 
within a period of 3 months from the date of the shipment 
in the case of exports to Pakistan and Afghanistan and 

6 months in the case of export to other destinations. 
Extension of the time limit is granted in respect of certain 
engineering goods for which liberalised credit facilities 
are extended by Industrial Development Bank of India. 
Extension up to a period of 3 to 5 years are granted in 



respect of specific goods. Application for extension 
of this concession to other capital or engineering goods 
are favourably considered especially where the Industrial 
Development Bank of India has agreed to provide 10 - 
finance facilities. 

The Survey 

5.12 During the Survey an attempt was made to collect 
information on the sources of pre-shipment finance for 
selected items. Out of the total units contacted during 
the Survey, data could he obtained from 593 units, 
in respect of preshipment finance and 528 units in respect 
of post-shipment finance. Sources of export finance for 
the selected units have been classified an volume V of 
the Report. Out of 593 units for which the data have 
been analysed, 2^1 units reported to have availed packing 
credit and 352 reported that their export busmens was 
mostly on self-fmanoing basis. The self finance basis of 
exports was predominant in crushed bones, gems and 
jev’ellery, paper and paper products, hard; are, leather 
footwear and other leather manufactures and cast iron and 
steel castings. Both availing of pad mg credit and self- 
financing re re prevalent, m varying proportions, m the 
case of processed food items, cotton manufactures (hosiery, 
readymade garments and made-up articles), rubber ana canvas 
footwear and other rubber products, glass and ereamic 
products, paints, dyes and intermediate soaps, cosmetics 
and toiletries, drugs, basic chemicals and engineering 
products suen as machine tools, diesel engines t electrical 
appliances and textile machinery. Availing of jacking 
credit was predominant m marine products, staa-J-ess steel 
products, plastics and PVC cables. 
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5.13 In the case of post-shipment finance, 380 units 
reported that they avail post- shipment finance on the 
basis of discounting bills against L/C and 148 units 
reported that they avail post- shipment finance on the 
basis of discounting bills without L/C. Discounting of 
bills against L/C was predominant in crushed bones, marine 
products, wood products (hard board, veneer and chipboard), 
paints, dyes and intermediates, pesticides, drugs, basic 
chemicals, plastics, machine tools, diesel engines and 
other agricultural machinery, electrical appliances, 
stainless steel products/ cast iron and steel castings, 
textile machinery, PVC cables and pressure stoves and 
lanterns. Post-shipment finance both on the basis of 
discounting of bills against L/C and discounting of bills 
without L/C was availed in varying proportions in respect 
of processed fruits, cotton manufactures, leather foot- 
wear and other leather manufactures, paper and paper products, 
glass and ceramic products, soaps, cosmetics and toiletries 
and hardware items. Post-shipment finance on the basis of 
discounting of bills without L/C was predominant in gems 
and jewellery and rubber & canvas footwear and other rubber 
products. 

5,14 ho problems of any serious nature in obtaining 
packing credit were reported by the units covered dinning 
the Survey. Discussions with selected commercial banks 
s.l so showed that the present system of export finance 
has worked well and they also found little difficulty 
in its operation. Only one commercial bank, reported 
difficulties in the realisation of payment from importers 
in certain countries, e.g, Iraq., Sudan, Ceylon, Nigeria 
and Ghana. The reasons mentioned were sudden change in 
the import policy, (e.g. Iraq), late arrival of goods 
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(e.g. calendars) and rejection of consignments (e.g. plastic 
"bangles) . Certain "banks esq^rienced difficulty in accepting 
bills for collection from countries for which sailings of 
ships were not regular (e.g. West Indies), 

5.15 The total outstanding export finance provided 
by the scheduled Commercial Banks at the end of Kay 1969 
(at the time of the field work for the Survey) was of the 
order of Ea 250 crores. It was indicated during the Survey 
that if the export target of & 1 ,900 crores fixed for 
1973-74 has to be achieved, export finance of double the 
amount would be necessary and that achievement of the 
export target of this order would be facilitated if export 
finance wan made more liberal. Suggestions made during 
the Survey in this regard are mentioned below: 

5.16 Quantum of Packing Credit. Some units desired that 
the quantum of packing credit which was at present related 
to the value of the export contract or the letter of credit 
did not take into account the actual cost of production of 
the gcods which was usually higher. Export production 
would be facilitated if the quantum of packing credit was 
related to the cost of pro diction. It was also suggested 
that while granting packing credit, total export realiaables 
including incentives from the Government such as ca3h 
assistance, duty drawbacks should be taken into account. 
Discussions revealed that only some banka were granting 
packing credit on the basis of total export realisabu.es . 

5*17 Duration. The duration of the packing credit is 
fox a period not exceeding 180 days. Extension of time 
is granted on case by case basis. Certain exporters felt 
that this time limit was alright m respect of goods for 
the production of which only indigenous raw materials were 
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required. In the use of goods which had significant import 
content, the time taken in gat ting import licence, actual • 
imports and production was quite long and actual shipment 
of goods took nine to twelve months® These exporters, 
therefore, were of the opinion that the duration of packing 
credit should he extended to 270 days as a normal practice. 

5.18 Interest Rates. As already indicated earlier, the 
Reserve Bank’s rates of interest for re-finance to the 
Commercial Banks are 4-z per cent in the case of exports 
of engineering and metallurgical products and 5 per cent 
ior other products. Irrespective of the hanks’ dependence 
on re-financ.e from the Reserve Back, they are granted a 
subsidy of Ik per cent. Commercial hanks charge a minimum 
rate of 6 per cent which is the maximum rate fixed hy the 
Reserve Bank on export finance to all exporters. One of 
the leading exporters of metallurgical and steel products 
contacted during the Survey indicated that hy charging 

the same rate of 6 per cent to all the exporters, the 
preferential treatment intended to he granted to the 
engineering and metallurgical industries has heen denied 
hy the commercial hanks and has not heen passed on to the 
exporters of engineering and metallurgical products. The 
exporters felt that the commercial hanks should charge a 
concessional rate of 5i per cent for export finance for 
these categories of exports. 

5.19 It was also indicated during the Survey, that the 
rate of interest of 6 per cent for packing credit and 
postshipment finance was rather high. In support of this, 
they cited the example of Japan where the export finance 
is available at much cheaper rate. The exporters were of 
the opinion that the rate of re-finance hy the Reserve Bank 
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should be lowered to the call rate m the glad seasons 
(about per cent) so that the cormercial banks may be 
able to grant advances to exporters for pad mg credit and 
post-shipment credit at the rate of 5 or 5* per cent, 

5.20 At present, all the commercial banks are changing 
the rate of interest on export lending at the ceiling 
fixed by the RBI, i.e. 6jo. Bank's ouantum of credit no 
doubt varied according to the risk involved. It was also 
suggested that the banks should be persuaded to charge 
interest rate depending upon the nature of the risk. For 
instance, if an export contract is backed by a letter of 
credit established for the full invoice value, the bank 
ehoald charge less than the ceiling. Thus depending upon 
the risk involved the rates of export lendjng shcfU 
either be. 5 per cent, 5.5 per cent or 5 per con- 1 -. 

5*21 In respect of engineering goods expox ted on lo^g 
term credit, it is found that the competing countries 
offer their goods on more attractive terms such as lower 
rate of mterest (2.5 per cent) and long period of repay- 
ment, saj , 12 years or so. In order to compete with 
tr°se suppliers, Indian excorters also would have to offer 
tue i r goods on attractive terms for which restrictions on terns 
impound by the ootei meni vould have to be relaxed. Also, 
m order to enable the exporter to lower hi® interest rate 
■so the biye~, he maj be given export firancp by the banks 
at lo-~er rates. 

5*22 Ad_.nn.ces Against Cash Assistance. Drawbacks etc. 
Discussion 0 with the selected commercial banks revealed 
that not all the banks were making advances agair st duty 
drawbacks and cash subsidy receivable against export 
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performance . The reasons mentioned were as follows: 

1 . In cases where duty drawbacks were not fixed 
receivables against export performance wore - 
not certain. 

2„ Banks are not in a position to check independently 
whether the information given 'by the exporter 
regarding cash assistance receivable by him is 
accurate . 

5 -.23 Export Finance to Sma ll Sca le Units. Discussions 
duxx'ng the Survey icvoarec tuav the foxeign trauma v;cie 
giving export finance mainly to the large scale units. 

Some of the Indian banks mentioned that apart from the 
problem of hypothecation of goods faced by them in advancing 
packing credit to small scale units, they were finding their 
preparation of the export documents unsatisfactory. 

So far banks' clientele consisted mostly of big manu- 
facturers and traditional exporters. How new exporters 
have started approaching the banks for finance e Small 
scale units do produce good products but not necessarily 
good documents. As the banks deal with documents and not 
the goods, they find it difficult to deal with the small 
shippers" expeditiously. Many a time imperfect export- 
documents lead to delay in the clearance of good3 .at the 
importing end, consequently higher interest charges are require 
to be paid by the shipper on packing credit* High demurrage 
charges required to be paid by the buyer on account of delay 
in getting the documents from his banks also irritates the 
buyer* In this connection, the Bank of Boroda, Bombay has 
offered free training in documentation and the small scale 
unite should take advantage of .the same. Either the State 
Government may arrange the training with the Bank of Baroda 
in batches of small scale units or the associations of 
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different industries may make arranger ents with the Bank. 

5.24 Group Approach. During the discussions in, the Survey 
some leading hanks indicated that they would he willing to 
consider export financing for meeting the expenses of 
clearing/forwarding agents and warehousing to the small 
scale units provided they form a group or set up their 

own clearing/forwarding agencies and warehouses. Export 
finance to such agencies at concessional rates would help 
the smaLl scale exporter m reducing his cost on forwarding 
agency commission and warehousing. The Survey is of the 
view that if the MSSIDC can act as forwarding agents and 
also as a warehouse for the small scale units it may he 
able to take advantage of the offer made by the Banks. 

5 .25 Finance for Deferred Payment Experts. Manufacturers 
in Maharashtra have already undertaken exports on aeferred 
payment basis. For instance, they have undertaken turn 
key jobs and participation in joint ventures. Exports on 
turn -key basis are likely to increase m the near future. 
Therefore, there is need for an international agency which 
would provide xe-financing facilities to the lending hanks. 
5 .26 Publicity of Packing Credit. The S irvey revealed 
that there was a need for greater publicity to the packing 
credit facilities gLven by the commercial hanks, especially 
among the industrial c entres situated away from the Bombay- 
Poona region. 

3C3C Facilities 

5.27 The Export Credit ard Guarantee Corporation insures 
the exporter's credit risks, commercial and political, and 
guarantees payment to him on the one hand and on the other 
it furnishes guarantees to the financing bank so that the 
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exporter may get adequate credit facilities to expand his 
business. Different types of covers provided by the ECGC 
are (i) standard policies issued to exporter to protect 
him against the risks of trading with overseas buyers on 
credit terms (ii) financial guarantees issued to banks 
against the risks involved in providing credit to exporters 
and (iii) special policies like credit insurance policies ' 
and market development policies. In practice the maximum 
business done by the ECGC is in respect of covering risk 
against foreign buyers. ECGC. ^oes not cover risks of loss 
due to (i) disputes in quality (ii) causes inherent in the 
nature of goods (iii) buyer’s failure to obtain import or 
exchange authorisation (iv) default of the exporters, and 
(v) fluctuations in exfcharge rates. 

5.28 An exporter may either take a comprehensive risk 

policy covering both political and commercial risks or 
secure himself against political risks ad. one if he so 
chooses. The Corporation’s Standard Policy pays the exporter 
90 per cent of its lose on account of commercial risk3 and 
political risk. . . * 

ECGC like any other credit insurer expects a fair 
spread of the risk it insures, therefore, under its 
shipment / contracts policies, an exporter is normally 
expected to insure the whole turnover of his exports for 
a period of twelve months. Cover may also he given under 
these policies for specific business done with an agreed 
gfoup of markets. 

The Surve y 

5.29 Data relating to the surveyed units availing ECGC 
facilities are tabulated in volume V of the Report. Out 
of 756 units for which Survey data are tabulated 264 units 
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reported that they availed ECGC facilities. Industries 
availing these facilities are indicated below m order of 
their importance: 

i) Plastic gDods 

li) Electrical good3 vis. appliances, accessories, 
public address equipment, fans, etc. 

ill) Diesel engines 

iv) Machine tools 

v) Hosiery, ready-made garments, made-up articles 
of textiles 

vi) Stainless steel utensils and hospital equipment 

vii) Textile and chemical machinery 

5*30 The following suggestions regarding th° BCGO, 
facilities were made during the Survey: 

i) ECGC should be prepared to cover only those 
destinations where the e porter is finding 
greater lisks; 

li) Premium rates should be reauced, 

111 ) Limits of the insurance should be adequate; and 
iv) 61 aims should he settled more expeditiously 

5»31 It was also found that many of the suggestions made 
by the units including some of those mentioned above are 
based on the lack of kno\ ledge about the ECGC. It is felt 
that adequate publicity among the exporters especially into 
the interior of the State may be undertaken by the ECGC 
with the help of the offices of Director of Industries. 



6. EXPORT PRICING 


Of all the variables that influence the potential 
sales of a product, price is probably the most important. 
Consequently pricing is treated as an important manage- 
ment tool in promoting sales abroad,. Effective employment 
of pricing as an element of marketing strategy pre-eunoot 
supposes knowledge of foreign market such as its size 
and growth, strength and weakness of competitors, the 
elasticity of demand for the product etc. Detailed 
information on these aspects can he gathered through 
systematic market research. 

6 0 2 Export pricing is a complicated problem for a 
developing country like India especially in respect 
of non-tradi tional items. Firstly, India (including 
Maharashtra) is a new c cmer in the field of a number 
of engineering and chemical products, large companies 
an advanced countries have already entrenched themselves 
in a number of markets. Hot only their products are 
sold hy well-known brands but due to their publicity 
and sales promotion campaigns, products of newcomers 
like those of India have also to make considerable 
efforts in carving out a market for themselves. Although 
the country has diversified its production in many fields 
and improved the quality of its products, yet seme 
countries are not aware of the wide range of products 
that we can offer. Making the product known in foreign 
markets and creating a brand image is one of the 
essential preliminaries in export pricing. In the 
absence of a brand image, products have to be 
uni erpric ed although in quality and performance, they 
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may m no way be inferior to those supplied by the 
competitors. 

6.3 'Pull of domestic demand is another important 
factor that influences export pricing m the case of 
India (including Ilaharashtra). Domestic prices 
(excluding excise duty if any) are usually higher than 
the f.o.b. prices in respect of many products. The 
Survey revealed trory few instances where the £ull of 
the domestic demand is not much. Export pricing of 
such items generally depends upon incentives suoh as 
cash assistance, drawback of import duty, etc. which make 
sale in the overseas market more remunerative than the 
domestic sale. In some cases, eyports take plade 
because of the need for imported raw materials which are 
allowed under import replenishment. In the case of such 
items, stabilisation of domestic prices is essential for 
export promotion. 

6.4 On the supply side, export pricing is governed by 
the cost of production. Elements of cost are broadly 
classified into: (x) prime costs or variable costs and 
(n ) fixed coets or overhead costs. Prime costs include 
cost of raw materials and other operative charges such 
as labour, fuel and electricity, stores and spares, etc. 
Fixed costs or overhead costs include head office 
expenses, deprec^atior , return cn wording capital, return 
on gross block etc. The tv o together co utitite the 
ex-\orko price for the product. For every fin, price 
must cover, at least m the long run, all the costs. 
Besides the elements mentioned above, additional 
elements which entpr export pnemg are transport 

cost, conmise_ cn of forwarding and clearing agent 0 , 
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warehousing cost and freight and insurance. For the 
purpose of export pricing, two methods which are usually 
adopted are (i) Cost plus method; and (ii) Marginal 
'cost method. 

Cost Plus Metho d 

6.5 In the cost plus method, export price covers both 
fixed and variable costs. The price of the product, is 
set at a level which is the average of the total cost of 
each unit of output plus a mark up for profit. The 
export pri 09 thus calculated is compared with the market 
price so as to decide whether to accept the offer or not. 
Thus in this method, pricing is cost oriented rather than 
market oriented. The cost plus method is not suitable 
for export promotion as it does not take into account the 
realities of the markets. Cost is dependent on volume of 
production whiclp in turn is dependent on the size of the 
market. This approach ignores the fact that cost itself 
can be brought down if volume of production expands as a 

' result of exports. 

Ma rginal Cost Metho d 

6.6 In this method, price covers only prime or variable 
costs i.e, the cost of raw materials, labour, etc. which 
are directly traceable to export production. Since in - 
India, raw material costs are high due to inadequate 
supplies from indigenous sources and/or restricted 
imports, in export pricing it may not be possible to 
follow the cost plus approach. Hence it should be 
contended if, on the export sale, it is worthwhile 
covering only the prime costs, transferring the overhead 
costs to domestic price. To what extent the overhead 
costs could be transferred to the domestic price would 



depend upon elasticity of internal demand for the product 
whether domestic prices are controlled by Government and 
the size of the domestic market and the export market 
for the product. In the case of manufacturers, whose 
major share of production is sold m the domestic market 
i»nd only a small portion is exported , it would be 
possible to lower the export price by the entire overhead 
cost. In case, however, exports constitute a major share 
of total sales, export price would have to cover not only 
the prime costs but a fair proportion ol overhead costs 
as well. In the ultimate analysis, the share of overhead 
costs in export price and domestic price would depend 
on the level of output. In the export strategy, the 
manufacturer will have to determine his production level 
and divide his sale in domestic and export market m such 
a way that the total profit ;/ill be maximum. Depending 
upon the nature of domestic as well as foreign demand ard 
elements of cost, the manufacturer has to compare the 
relative advantages of alternative price decisions and 
arrive at domestic and export prices, wmch would ma v e 
maximum contribution to overheads. While calculating 
the contribution made by exports, he would of course take 
into account benefits from cash assistance, impoit 
replenishment, duty drawbacks, etc. 

Elements in Export Pricing 

6.7 Elements which enter marginal cost pricing are 
mentioned belo#: 

A. C.I.F. offer price in Rupees 
Less 

Agents commission 
Servicing commission 
L/C discount 
Other rebates 


Contd. .. 



B. C.,I«F. price (net) 

Less 

Freight 

Insurance 

0, F.O.B. Realisation (net) 

Less 

Port Trust charges 
Forwarding & clearing charges 
Inland transport charges 
Inland insurance charges 
Loading, cartage and other charges 

D. Ex-works realisation 
Plus 

Cash Assistance 
Import Replenishment Benefit 
Duty drawbacks 
Any other benefit 

E. Ex-works Realisation (Gross) 

Less 

Interest on Referred Payment 
Other expenses, if any 

F. Ex-works realisation (net) 

Ex-works Cost 

A. Variable cost 
Production cost 
Direct material cost 
Direct labour cost.- 

B. Variable overheads 

C. Selling cost 
Packing 

Advertising & other promotional expenses 
of variable nature 
Other incidental expenses 

Ex-works cost Net (A+B+C) 

Contribution = Ex-works realisation - Exp-work 

cost (n 


ra a> 
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The Survey 

6.8 Lack of Knowledge of Demand . The Survey revealed 
that export pricing m the case of non-traditional items 
■became difficult both on account of lack of knowledge of 
markets on the demand side and systematic costing for 
export purposes on the supply side. lack of information 
on o.i.f. prices prevailing in the foreign countries is 
one of the maDor handicaps felt by the exporters of 
non-t raditi onal products. The information usually 
available to the exporter is the prevailing selling price 
to the end user. Even the agent’s commission is not 
known in respect of many conmodi-tien. Similarly exporter 
is not able to analyse different prices in different 
markets. The Survey revealed that comparable prices m 
different markets for export pricing were known only to 
a few industries namely ready made garments, made up 
articles, soaps, cosmetics and toiletries, glassware 
items and processed fruits. In this respect, developed 
countries have advantage a3 th°y have set up joint 
ventures wiuch regularly transmit such information to 
the parent countries. 

6.9 Ca ppcxty Utilisation . Under-utilisation of 
capacity is a feature of a number of industries studied 
during the Survey. The main reason reported vas the 
insufficient availability of raw materials. low level 
of production has led to high overhead costs which is 
affecting the competitive capacity of tae industries m 
the overseas markets. 

6.10 The Survey revealed that the units which were 
comparatively less export conscious and were attracted 
more by higher domestic prices were adopting the cost 
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plus approach. In their case, export pricing appeared to 
follow the following formula: 
domestic Price (a) 

Plus Port charges (b) 

Forwarding & clearing charges (c) 

Inland transport charges (d) 

Inland insurance charges (e) 

- Loading-,- oart-ing--& -other- .charges -(f) . 

Other charges, if any '(g)'- - •' . ' ‘ ; it 

ta F.O.B. price (Gross) (h) 

Less Cash Assistance (i) 

Import Replenishment benefit (j) 

Duty Drawback (k) 

Any other benefit (l) 
ss F.O.B. price (Heb) (m) 

In their case, therefore, if the net export realisation \ ■ 

(m) did not equal domestic price, ( a ) they had no incentive 
to export. Obviously in their case, domestic price .... . «. 
covered both fixed and variable costs. Cost plus method 
was also evident in units whose exports constituted a 
substantial proportion of the total production (elg; 
marine .products, . gems.,, gumboot.s.,, paper pones etc*). In 
their case, as overseas sales constituted- a significant 
proportion of their total turnover, it was necessary for 
them to load the f.o.b. price with overhead costs. 

6d1 In the case of merchant exporters who usually adopt 
the cost plus ^ approach, the following elements entered 
export pricing: . 

Purchase price ( a ) 

Profit margin on domestic sale (b) 

Cash Assistance (o) 
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Benefit of Import replenishment (d) 

Other benefits, including drawbacks (e) 

For the merchant exporter overseas sale was more 
remunerative if (a)+(c)+(d)+(e)^ (a)+(b) 

Marginal Post Method 

6.12 In a great majority of non- traditional items, the 
units reported that they followed marginal cost method. 
Even those, which reported that they were exporting at 

a loss, meant that their total export realisation was 
able to cover only the variable costs. Their export 
pricing followed the following formula: 

~ Total variable cost (a) 

Less Cash Assistance (b) 

Import Replenishment Benefit (c) 

Duty Drawback (d) 

Other benefit, if any (e) 

F.O.B. price (net) (f) 

The part played by various elements in export pricing as 
revealed during the Survey is discussed below: 

6.13 Ha w Materials . In a great majority of non- ' i 
traditional items, high prices of raw materials account 
for high variable cost. Hi$i prices of raw materials 
are due to 

(i) High cost of production._of Taw-materxals^,. 
in the country 

(ii) Restricted import policy 

(iii) Insufficient availability of indigenous 
materials 

Raising the price of raw materials without giving 
sufficient notice to the producer of export products 
was reported to be affecting export pricing (e.g. 
paper products, chemicals). 



6.14 Reference to the chapters on various coramodd tj es 
in Volume II to IV wool a inaieaxe that surveyed units 
suggested that supply of raw materials at international 
prices would "be the most important step in export promotion. 
The contention of the manufacturer-exporter was that even 
where imports were allowed for export production (i„e t at 
international prices), production for exports on the basis 
of imported raw materials alone was not economical and a 
more broad-based production was necessary for achieving 
economies of scale. Suggestions regarding making available 
various raw materials hove been made in respective commodity 
chapters. The Survey is of the opinion that supply of 

raw materials at interna ti onal prices, wherever feasible 
would go a long way in quoting competitive prices. 

6.15 Ga sh As sista nce. Impact of cash assistance on 
export pricing has been studied in respect of certain 
products in the Confidential Report of the Survey. Here 
the role of cash assistance may be mentioned in general way. 
In the case of non-tradi ti onal items, cash assistance is the 
most import-ant calculable benefit and it serves to quote 
the f.Ooh-, price below the variable cost with exactitude. 
Some manufacturers wanted higher cash assistance sven 
though the existing rate covered their variable cost. 

They contended that although f, o.h. price covered their 
variable cost they would be able to nuote a lower f,o,b. 
price if cash assistance was increased. Increased cash 
assistance was desired especially in respect of items in 
which stiff competition was being faced from China and 
Pakistan. During the Survey, an impression was gathered 
that cash assistance was not available for exports of 
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those Items which were based on indigenous raw materials 
although these were avjiui 1* only at high prices (i*e. 
Medicinal Castor oil). Ii was noticed that the prices of 
raw materials for certain nems (e.g. leather products) 
were continuously rising aid the benefit of devaluation 
had been nileifled over a period. The Survey also revealed 
that cash assistance should not be denied to any item 
merely because it is produced from indigenous raw materials. 
In fact all possible assistance should be given to such 
item and its case for cash assistance should be based on 
the normal criteria of variabLe costs. 

6.16 The Survey is also of the view that as export 
pricing is closely related to cash assistance, the rates 

of cash Assistance should be ►reviewed regularly. For this 
purpose, it is suggested that the Export Promotion 
Councils may prevail upon the export-oriented units, which 
are availing cash assistance and other benefits to 
furnish cost data on a regular basis. While maintaining 
the cost data for export-oriented units, separate calcu- 
lations on variable costs for export production based on 
import replenishment and other material^ would be necessary 
for the s^udy of the trends m export pricing. 

6.17 Import Replenishment Benefit . Through the import 
replenishment, manufacturer-exporter is able to obtain raw 
materials required for export production at international 
prices. Normally the rate of import replemsnment ls 
related to the import content and an export onenteci 

unit is supposed to use the replenishment for export 
production and not sell it in the open market -even 
though it may fetch premium to him. In this way the 
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"benefits of ip.port replenishment are reflected in lower 
variable costs and export price* However, sale of 
import replenishment in the open market was reported in 
a number of cases during the Survey, In such cases 
although the manufacturer-exporter did enjoy a temporary 
profit, he was not able to continue production of goods 
for export at economic price. In the case of merchant 
exporter who has to nominate a manufacturer-exporter for 
import licence, he is reported to be receiving some 
commission from the nominee which serves as an additional 
remuneration for export. This remuneration helps him in 
quoting a lower fco.b. price, 

6.18 Sale on Deferred Payment Basis . In the case of sales 
on deferred payment, export pricing becomes more complicated 
as the rate of interest offered by the competitors is as low 
as 2,5/^ and the period of repayment as long as 12 years. 

In such cases, the differences between the rate of interest 
for export finance in India and the rate of interest 
offered to the buyer abroad has to be taken into considera- 
tion while determining the export price. 

6.19 Dut y Dr aw back, Railway Freight Concession and Other 
Incentive s . Refund of oust ons and excise duties paid on 
raw materials used in export production and concession on 
railway freight serve to quote more competitive prices. 

The Survey revealed that due to delay in availing these 
concessions, the exporter was not inclined to take them 
into consideration while quoting export price and thus 

the part played by these concessions was' overlooked. All 
this re-inf or ces the conclusion that enormous delays 
involved in availing export incentives not only discourage 
exports but even affect export pricing. 
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6.20 Port Charges . The Survey identified sone items in 
the case of which port charges influenced export pricing 
to some extent, (Chapter 4). The Survey has recommended 
that while fixing port charges the export pr emotion aspect 
may also be borne in mind and m genuine cases where hard- 
ship is really felt, existing port charges moy be reduced. 

6.21 F reight Hates an] Insurance . During the Survey, 
complaints regarding high insurance rates were reported m 
respect of certain ceramic and rubber products. However, 
high freight rates to certain destinations were reported 
to be a maaor hindrance to the export of a number of 
non-traditional items. Already cost of production of these 
items is high because of several factors and various types 
of incentive** have been given so as to enable Indian 
exporters to quote competitive prices. Wherever the 
freight rates are high these have t o be absorbed m the 
c*i*f, prices and as a consequence, f.o.b. quotation has 

to be lowered. 

6.22 Minimum Export Price . In order to avoid mter-se 
competition floor prices (f mimum Export Prices) have been 
fixed for certain commodities being exnorted from India 
(e.g. shellac). In principle, even though the M.E.P. 

is meant for protection to the industry as a whole, it 
is observed that competitors try to exploit this factor 
by lowering their prices. M.E.P. fixation is normally 
advisable only m cases where there is monopolistic hold 
in the market and as such decisions regarding M.E.P. 
need to be taken carefully. 
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6.23 Training in Costing: to Sma ll Scale U nits . During th 
Survey, products in which the small scale manufacturers 
could oompcte more effectively in foreign markets because 
of their low overhead costs were identified. Some of the 
units however lacked cost consciousness and were not even 
aware of systematic costing. An organisation like MSSlDC 
could perhaps conduct short term courses in costing for the 
benefit of the small scale sector in the State. 

6.24 Need for Information System . The importance of 
market information for correct export pricing needs no 
emphasis. The kinds of information, an exporter needs, . r 
include ruling prices in foreign markets, principal 
suppliers, the distribution system, customs tariff, other 
taxes on the product in the foreign markets, quantitative 
restrictions if any, the shipping freight, insurance and 
other expenses incidental to exports. The Survey revealed 
that though such information is available in published 
journals, Export Promotion Councils, Commodity Boards, etc. 
there is a need for setting up an information system which 
will maintain the various types of data up-to-date and in 

- readily acceptable form at one place and provide it to the 
exporter ^across the counter". If an information system is 
set up in Bombay, it will cater not only to the needs of 
Maharashtra but the entire "/estern region. It is, 
recommended that the State Directorate of Industries may 
take steps for setting up such an Information System 
in 'Bombay. 



7. TAXES AND LEVIES 


During the Survey, it was indicated by almost all 
the manufacturers, exporters, chambers of commerce and 
trade ? and industry associations that the levies of octroi 
and sales tax have been creating considerable hardships 
to the industry in the State, It was retorted that these 
levies add considerably to the cost of production of 
various items produced in the State, thereby affecting the 
competitiveness of many items in overseas markets » 

7.2 Being alive to the vexatious problems of octroi 

and sales tax, the State Board for Export Promotion appoint- 
ed a Committee, consisting of leading industrialists and 
officials, towards the end of 1965, under the chairmanship 
of Shn S.K. Wankhede, Minister for Finance, to consider 
m detail the incidence of sales tax and octroi on export- 
able goods from the State. The Committee has since sub- 
mitted an interim report, references to which are made m 
detail later. Because of the various complexities involved 
in these levies, the Committee has not yet been able to 
submit the final report. 

7.3 Simultaneously with the setting up of the Committee, 
the State Board for Export Promotion and various Panels 
constituted by the Board have also been devoting consi- 
derable attention to the problems of octroi and sales tax 
m the State. As a result of these endeavours, the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation have agreed to exempt from the levy 
of octroi duty items which are imported into Bombay and 
retained vithin the municipal limits for some period 
until shipping space is available. 

7.4 The problems regarding octroi, sales tax and other 
levies are discussed m detail m the following paragraphs. 
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Octroi 

7.5 Octroi is the backbone of the urban local finance 
and the most important source of indirect taxation for 
Indian municipalities. Octroi is a "toll or tax levied 
at the gates of a city on articles brought in". The 
objective of octroi is always to raise revenue and it has 
no protective purpose. 

7.6 The history of octroi is always that of a recurring 
contest betv. r een the Government of India and the Provincial 
Government; the former constantly pressing for its aboli- 
tion, and the latter for steadily extending its operations. 
Octroi was levied as a Central Tax from 1808. It was 
abolished after Trevelyan’s condemnatory report, from 
Bombay in 1844. It was revived in I860 and was extended 
as a local source of revenue to almost all the states in 
the country. In 1916, the abolition of octroi was tried 
in Bombay and due to unsuccessful results, most of the 
municipalities returned to octrci by 1937. 

7.7 Various Commissions appointed by the Government of 
India during the British regime and after independence 
recommended the elimination of octroi. The Local Finance 
Enquiry Committee (1950) and Taxation Enquiry Commission 
(1953-54) also recommended its abolition. For instance, 
the Taxation Enquiry Commission observed "octroi as a 
form of taxation is unsatisfactory and should be elimi- 
nated from the tax system gradually". Inspite of these, 
it is not possible to replace octroi as it is the main- 
stay of revenue of the local bodies and it occupies the 
foremost place in their total revenue. The proceeds from 
the octroi are continuously growing. The main arguments 
against the levy of octroi are that it creates hindrances 
in the way of free flow of trade and commerce, the cost of 
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collection is heavy, and the system and administration 
leads itself to practices which are venations, corrupt and 
demoralising. 

7.8 The local bodies at various levels in Maharashtra, 
viz., Municipal Corporations, Municipalities, Zilla Parishads 
and Village Panchayats arc competent to levy octroi under 
the respective enactments governing them since 1964-65. 

Octroi is the most important single source of revenue for 
the four Municipal Corporations in the State, viz., Bombay, 
Poona, ITagpur and Sholapur. In the tax structure of the 
Municipal it ies also, octroi occupies an important position • 
and has proved to be an expanding source of revenue for them. 
Out of 220 Municipalities in the State, 176 are levying 
ootroia The Zilla Pari3had at Ratnagiri is the only one 
out of 25 Zilla Parishads in the State, levying octroi. As 
regards Village Panchayats, a very small number of them, 
i.e. Ill cut of 20287 are levying octroi. The total income, 
at present , from octroi in respect of all Municipal 
Corporations, Muncipalities , Zilla Parishads and Village 
Panchayats in the State is of the order of Es 30 crores per 
annum, of which the income from octroi of Bombay Muncipal 
Corporation amounts to about Rs 12 crores. 

7.9 Octroi is applicable to innumerable items covering 
raw materials, essential components, machinery and parts 
required by industries. A list indicating articles on which 
octroi is levied by Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay 
is at Annexure 7a. There is a provision in the Octroi Rules 
for lefund of the duty. Refund is permissible on the condition 
that the articles exported have not, since their import^ changed 
their original foim, condition, state of appearance by any 
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process of manufacture or otherwise except as specifically 
provided for in these rules,, It is also subject to the 
condition that the goods must he exported by the same person 
who imported them into Bombay. The refund in the case of 
exports is limited to 93f per cent of the amount of octroi 
duty, the balance being retained by the Corporation as 
service charges, 

7,10 During the Survey, it was indicated that the levy of 
octroi causes considerable hardship to the exporters from 
the State, The difficulties mentioned, in this connection, 
are indicated below* 

1) As the refund in the case of exports is limited 
to 93f per cent of the amount of octroi duty, 
the export trade is handicapped by the retention 
of per cent as service charges by Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. 

2) The conditions of refund are so impracticable 
and the formalities so rigid that a number of 
articles will have to do without the benefit of 
the refund for the sheer inability to conform 
to the conditions attached to the eligibility 
for refund. Some of these conditions are* 

a) The goodsafter having been imported into the 
city should be exported within a period of 
six months. 

b) They should be sent out in -the same form in 
which they were imported. 

c) • If charges in packing are to be made and they 

have to be made very often to meet the require- 
ments of the buyers abroad, the same would 
have to be done under permission and direction 
of the Municipal Authorities, for which service 
charges will have to be incurred. 

d) The condition that in order to be eligible 

" for refund the goods must be exported by the 

same person who imported them into the city 
is untenable. This condition places the class 
of dealers known as Commission Agents in anun- 
en viable position. Again, very often, the 
merchant who exports a commodity is not the same 
person who arranges for its imports. 
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3) There is no provision in the Buies for refund of 
the octroi duty vnich is levied -on raw materials, 
components and oi.ts which enter into the 
manufacture of t u e finished articles entering the 
export trade,, I'ven in regard to goods, which are 
processed or blended, a refund of the octroi duty 
is practically impossible. The levy of octroi on 
raw materia.* *5 , machinery -and components increases 
the cost of production. 

4) In view of tne difficulties encountered in getting 
refund of octroi and also due to the levy of octroi 
on raw materials, machinery and components, which 
is not refunded, octroi, in effect, becomes an 
additional tax crippling the competitive capacity 
of many export products from the State# 

5) There are many instances where octroi duty has to 
be paid twice or thrice before the finished product 
is ultimately exported. One such instance is that 
of steel strips which are required to be cut into 
strips outside Bombay and then brought back to 
Bombay for use m the manufacturing process. 

7.11 In regard to refund of octroi on finished goods, which 
are exported, the Survey is of the view that the refund should 
be full and not to the extent of 93£ per cent, as is the 
practice now. During the Survey, it was understood that the 
quantum of service charges retained by Bombay Municipal 
Corporation amounted to Rs 13»4 lakhs as against gross 
collection of Rs 11.6 crores during 1968-69 . As the amount 
involved is not significant, the Municipal Corporation may 
find out alternate ways and means to recoup this loss from 
-other sources. Thus, there will not be any incidence of 
octroi on finished goods meant for exports. The interim 
report of the Wankbede Committee has also'suggested to this 
effect. The recommendations, in this connection are indicated 

nw# 
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"All commodities which ore imported into the limits 
of Greater Bombay and cnoocauently oxported to foreign 
countries either immediately or after storage in the city 
for a reasonable period nnculd be completely exempted from 
the levy of octroi duty subject to compliance with the 
following minimum procedural formalities to prevent misuse 
of the exemption granted; 

a) the intending exporter should make suitable 
declaration in the form to be prescribed by the 
Corporation showing therein particulars of the 
articles imported for export to foreign countries, 
at the time and place of import. 

b) the Corporation should arrange to register such 
forms at the place of import. Regis tora Lion fee 
for this purpose should not exceed Rs 10/- per form. 

c) this declaration form should be accompanied by 
copy of the invoice as well as a copy of the 
shipping bill. 

d) the consignment to be exported should be clearly 
marked as intended for export out of the country. 

e) at the place of export, the exporters should 
present the consignment for municipal inspection 
ana take suitable endorsement of municipal export 
inspector. 

f) within 10 days of exportation of the articles, 
the exporter should forward to the Corporation 
the relevant copy of the bill of lading as proof 
that the goods have been exported. 

g) the consignment of import should not undergo 
change in form, appearance and condition so as to 
lose its identity. If the consignment was to be 
re-packed, the exporter should produce sufficient 
proof to satisfy octroi authorities that the whole 
of the imported consignment has been exported^ 

7.12 It is understood that Bombay Municipal Corporation 
has recently streamlined the procedure for refunds. Further, 
if the recommendation of Vfenkhede Committee that the outright 
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exemption of octroi duty on all articles imported and then 
exported immediately or a -fc a later date is finally acceptei 
by Bombay Municipal Corporation, it rill automatically 
eliminate the present refund procedure, and the attendant 
procedural complications, delays, etc. 

7.13 In regard to the octroi duty on raw materials, 
machinery and components, \ hich are imported into Bombay 
and ;hich go into the processing or manufacture of fimsh«i 
product, the finished product being eventually exported to 
foreign country, the observations of the interim report of 
the Vlarikhede Committee are as under* 

a) "there is a pnma-facie case for grant of rebate. 

b) in the event a rebate is granted, the loss of 
revenue on that account to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation would be very substantial and will 
have to be compensated for through an alternative 
source of revenue. 

c) it is extremely difficult to assess the exact 

incidence of octroi duty on the exportable finished 
product on account of the various raw materials 
which go into its manufacture and the quantum of 
rebate to be given m each case, which will vary 
from commodity to commodity." * 

7.14 Even though the Farikhede Committee has recommended 
that an effort should be made if necessary with the assistance 
of a Cost Accounting Agency to work out "the actual incidence 
of octroi duty on finished or processed products due to raw 
materials, etc . which go into their manufacture, the Survey 

is of the view that such an exercise may not be possible 
m view of the innumerable difficulties in calculating the 
tax element in the cost structure of namfactured or processed 
goods. The Survey is of the opinion that refund of octroi 
on raw materials, machinery an3 components^ etc. should be on 
an ad-hoc and rule of thumb basis. 
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7.15 During the Survey, it was understood that the State 
Government has under consideration a proposal to replace 
the octroi duty in the entire State by an alternative and 
simple levy in the form of surcharge on sales tax on the 
total turnover to cover the losses due tp abolition of octro 
duty. The revenue collected through this surcharge will be 
given to the Municipal Corpora tions/Municipalities/Gram 
Lanchayats, etc. by way of compensation for their losses, et 
Briefly, the salient features of the scheme are as under* 

a) The surcharge will be levied only on the 
•commodities at present covered under Bombay Sales 
Tax Act, 1959. 

b) Exports of the declared goods and the commodities 
subject to excise duty in lieu of sales tax will 
be exempted. 

c) Tax will be levied at a single point. 

d) An amount of 5$ of the entire collections of the 
tax will be retained by the Government as service 
charges , 

e) Local bodies will be guaranteed their level of 
gross collections from octroi for the year 1966-6' 

f) • Municipal corporations will receive their shares 

of the tax directly. 

7.16 The main contention of the Municipal Authorities is 
that whatever be the alternative source of revenue in place 
of octroi duty, it should be sufficiently elastic and also 
expanding, so that the finances of local bodies will not be 
affected. Realising the gravity of the situation, the 
Survey feels that the problem will have, to be examined in 
its entirety before coming to any solution. 
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Sales Tax 

7.17 According to the Constitution of India, the power 
to levy taxes on the sale or purchase of goods, other than 
newspapers, has been vested in the states provided such 
sales and purchases do not take place in course of inter- 
state trade or commerce. In the case of the latter, the 
power to levy tax vests with the Union Government, As a 
result of this distribution of power, sales of goods in all 
states are governed by two sets of laws. On the one hand, 
there is a local Sales Tax lav; which is applicable to the 
local dealings and on the other, there is the Central Sales 
Tax law, introduced under provision of the Central Sales Tax 
1956, which applies to sales in course of inter-state trade. 

7.18 The Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959 f which has been adopted 
by Maharashtra State on bifurcation of the erstwhile Bombay 
State, provides for a schedule of tax-free goods, the levy 
of tax at tne single point at the first stage of sale by the 
producer or importer in the State on a bulk of items imported 
in the State cr produced in medium or large scale industries. 
Cn a few commodities, there is a single point tax at the 
penultimate stage of sales by the wholesaler or semi-whole- 
saler to the retailer. On a few scheduled terms and on all 
residuary items, there is a two-point tax which is levied 

at the stage of the first sale and then at the stage of the 
penultimate sale. In addition, in respect of these items, 
the retailer pays a retail turnover tax at the rate of -g- per 
cent. 

7.19 There are provisions for registration of the dealers 
as also authorisation of dealers engaged in exports in 
Kaharashtra . Sales to such authorised dealers are exempt 
from the tax on the certificate that the goods purchased 
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against such certificates are exported outside the State 
within a period of nine months, either by themselves or by 
another dealer to whom they have sold them. 

7.20 baring the Survey, it was indicated that sales tax 
on raw materials, fuel, lubricants, machinery and other 
goods used in the manufacture or processing of goods 
eventually exported, increases considerably the export 
prices of various finished goods. It was argued that the 
incidence of sales tax on raw materials makes our products 
uncompetitive in foreign markets. 

7.21 In regard to sales tax on finished goods exported to 
foreign countries, the Survey agrees with the interim Report 
of the Wankhede Committee that the provision already existing 
in the Maharashtra Sales Tax, viz, exemption on two sales 
prior to the sale in the course of export is adequate and 

no further relief in this respect is necessary. In fact, 
the Saraiya Committee has recommended this system for 
adoption by other Abates, as well. 

7.22 Regarding incidence of sales tax borne on raw materia Is, 
components, etc. used in the manufacture, the Wankhede 
Committee is in full agreement with, the Shraiya Committee, viz, t 
grant of refund/rebate on readily ascertainable basis in the 
same proportion as the value/quantity of goods produced to 
those exported. The Wankhede Committee has further recommended 
that the refund/rebate should be granted by the Central 
Government in the shape of proportionate reduction in the 
Central Excise Duty so that the State Government will not 

have to incur losses. With regard, to the incidence of 
Central Sales Tax on sales prior to the sale in the course 
of export and also the incidence of Central Sales Tax entering 
into the cost of production of manufactured or processed goods 
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uhich enter into the export trade, the Wankh e de Committee 
has fully concurred with the recommendations of the Saraiyn 
Committee. The relevant xecommendatiors , in this connection, 
are indicated below* 

1) With regard to Central Sales Tax m respect of 
goodb originating m a j-tate other than the state from \hich 
they are exported, the Committee recommends grant of rebate 
on sales tax to the selling dealers m the originating state 
by the authorities of the State. These dealers should be 
enabled to make the adjustment m their return without being 
called upon to pay the tax initially. They \ ould have to 
furnish proof of actual export in support of the rebate during 
assessment. 

2) The concession by way of the exemption or rebate 
as recommended, should be available in respect of sales to 
registered exporters. Tne Committee recommends the enlistment 
of registered exporters under statutory regulation by the 
Cenir 1 ernment. In respect of sales to exporters not on 
the egiste^ed list, if cxemption/rebate is not given, refund 
of tax actually paid may be allowed on proof of exports. 

3) Administratively the grant of refund of Central 
Sales Tax paid on raw materials, components, etc., entering 
into m nufactured goods on a similar basis as that recommended 
for local sales tax may be somewhat unworkable. For relief 
from this burden and the burden of imponderable or incalculable 
elements, the Committee recommends an ad-hoc relief at the 
rate of 1 per cent of the f.o.b. value m the case of 
manufactured and processed goods. For the imponderable and 
incalculable elements entering into the prices of other goods, 
an ad-hoc relief at half a per cent of the f.o.b. value of 

the goods exported is recommended. The ad-hoc relief should 
be paid by the Central Government. 
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4) The Centre should give adequate compensation to 
states which may suffer a not insignificant loss of revenue 
as a result of the impiimentation of the Committee's 
recommendations, to ensure that their commitments for develop- 
ment are not adversely affected® 

7.23 During the Survey, it was reported about the unduly 
long time taken for a decision on the implementation of the 
recommendations of Saraiya Committee, by the Government of 
India, It was pointed out that once these recommendations 
are accepted, this would mitigate lot of hardships on the 
part of the exporters in the State. As it is about six years, 
since the Saraiya Committee submitted its report, it is 
suggested that the Government of India may take an early 
decision to accept these recommendations. 

7.24 Among the items surveyed, it was reported during the 
Survey that there is a Central Sales Tax of 3 per cent on 
crushed bones. It was indicated that as this item is meant 
exclusively for exports, there should not be any levy of 
Central Sales Tax on this item. The Survey agrees with the 
contention of the industry and recommends the exemption of 
the item from the payment of Central Sales Tax. In fact, 
Saraiya Committee has also recommended to this effect. 

It observes : "'where eighty per cent or more of the indigenous 
production is exported ,• and the loss of revenue would not be 
significant, the states should exempt them from the payment 
of sales tax altogether". 

Other Dgvies 

7.25 During the Survey, instances were brought to the 
notice regarding the levy of cess in respect of certain items. 
For instance, it was reported that there is a rubber cess 
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cf 30 paise per litre on latex, used in the manufacture of 
surgical and medical rubber products. Similarly, there is 
an handloom cess of 1.9 paise per sq. metre in respect of 
items manufactured from mill-made cotton fabrics under 191-B 
of the Central Excise Rules. More details about the problems 
m regard to these cesees are indicated in the relevant 
comrodrty chapters. It v.as reported that these levies add to 
the cost of production. It is suggested that these cesses 
should not be applicable for export production. 



8. QUALITY CONTROL A1TD PRE SHIPMENT INSPECTION 


Quality is ibe invisible ingredient . 

of a product that commands consumer loyalty. The key to 
successful expansion of our exports lies in our ability to 
guarantee the overseas buyers that their requirements have 
been faithfully complied with in our products. In the 
present day highly sensitive and affluent markets of the 
world, only products comparable in quality to those from 
technologically advanced countries would be able to find 
a place „ 

8.2 In order to eliminate complaints from overseas 
buyers about the quality of goods exported from India and 
their packing, to maintain enduring trade connections and 
also to popularise Indian goods in foreign markets, 
Government of India set up an ad-hoc Committee to examine 
the question of imposing quality control on various goods 
exported from India. On the basis of the recommendations 
of the Committee the legislation entitled Export (Quality 
Control and Inspection) Act, 1963 was enacted and came 
into force from 1st January, 1964. This Act seeks to 
provide for the sound development of our export trade 
v, through quality control and preshipment inspection. It 
empowers the Government of India to notify commodities 
which shall be subject to compulsory quality control and 
preshipment inspection and also specify the type of quality 
control and inspection- ffo consignment of a commodity so 
notified can be exported unless it is accompanied by a 
certificate issued by recognised inspection agency. The 
Export Inspection Council has been established under the 
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Act to enforce quality control and inspection. Under the 
Act certain agencies for performing these functions have 
“been recognised. A list of surveyed items subject to 
compulsory quality control and preshipment inspection 
along v;ith inspection agencies is at Annexure 8a. 

The Survey 

8.3 The inception of quality control hasgreatly bene- 
fited the export trade as is evident from the decline in 
the number of complaints and rise in the volume as well 
as the unit price. Apart from the above benefits, the 
quality control and pre-shipment inspection movement has 
given a presentable image of the Indian goods in the over- 
seas markets, thus creating a confidence in their quality. 
However certain basic needs of preshipment inspection and 
suggestions for inspection of particular products emanating 
from the Survey are discussed belov. 

Basi c , fo»edG _ .for Pre-Shipment Inspection Agencies 

8.4 Basi s of Inspection. In almost all the products 
where pre-shipment inspection has been introduced, caie 
has b^en token to accept the buyers requirements wherever 
known as the basis of inspection except in cases where 
safety or health hazards axe involved. In the case of the 
latter, certain minimum specifications are also prescribed. 
This is specially so in case of food products and marine 
products. These commodities present special problems and 
the inspection only at the stage of despatch is not likely 

to serve any useful purpose. For such commodities in process 
quality control seems to be the only logical solution. In 
fact, U.S.A. is considering passing a bill to arrange the 
inspection of the factories by their own personnel. In many 
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cases where the -buyers requirements are known through an 
approved sample , inspection is done on the basis of that 
sample. This method is found extremely useful except 
that at times, due to personal factor involved during 
inspection, emphasis shifts while evaluating a product and 
hence there is a chance that the required consistency in 
the product quality might not be maintained. In this 
approach an attempt should be made to make available a 
sort of value analysis to the staff who are responsible 
for drawing up the inspection procedure. This analysis 
should be provided to both the manufacturers as well as 
the field staff of the inspection agencies. 

8.5 Facilities for Inspection. As regards inspection 
the Survey revealed that the Export Inspection Council has 
heen able to maintain rigid standard of performance 
for the agencies under its fold. The export inspection 
agencies in Maharashtra have good testing facilities 
available to ensure proper testing of the commodities 
before they are allowed to he exported. Hovevei, the Survey 
revealed that due to the diverse nature of the products to 
he exported and the low returns the agency gets for the 
pre-shipment inspection, the agencies are facing' difficulties 
in organising themselves. The qualified personnel required 
to inspect the diverse commodities itself is so diverse 
that it becomes difficult for an agency to have inspectors 
trained in different disciplines. In many cases, the volume 
of such export items is so small that such a proposition 
becomes quite uneconomical. It has been revealed that some 
of the agencies have found it better to refrain from offering 
their facilities for inspection. 
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8.6 Apart from the above aspect it is quite likely 
that due to reasons of economy the personnel appointed "by 
an agency would not he properly paid and this in turn could 
give rise to certain malpractices. 

8.7 Quite a few agencies were reported to he not satisfied 
with the returns for carrying out the inspection. .It was 
stated that the rates which are approved by Inspection 
Council for such inspection are rather lov/ and these need 

to be reviewed keeping in mind the rigidity of the controls 
desired . 

8.8 Procedures, In case of inspection personnel also 
some special training m fields like statistical quality 
control, methods of sampling, etc. should be introduced 
on a compulsory basis. This becomes verv important in 
cases where the inspector has to choose a sarple. In case 
of commodities like chappals or utensils, it is obvious 
that a sampling plan to suit the particular conditions as 
prevailing at manufacturers? works should be evolved. Unless 
this 13 done, the sample chosen for inspection may not be 

a truly representative sample, and consequently the ins- 
pection would prove to be ineffective. 

8.9 It is also found that the inspection often becomes 
only factual and does not help the exporter m eliminating 
the flaws with the help of the inspectors. The inspecting 
personnel must be able to suggest the ways and means of 
preventing the flaws from creeping m. This would mean 
increasing the work of inspectors initially but as the 
standards are established, pre-shipment inspection would 
become more and more simple. This is specially true m the 
case of small scale units. They must be made to realise and 
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the manufacturers have to metal an internal in-process 
quality control system. In fact, the exporters in large 
scale sector have these facilities in their plants, owing 
to the absence of testing facilities the smaller manu- 
facturers find it difficult to adopt such procedures and 
hence m many cases they are not allowed to export. 

8.15 The levels of corpulsory m process quality controls, 
to he exercised have "been notified for export of sewing 
machines, electric fans, cuesel engines, po\ er driven pumps, 
hicyclea and bicycle ancillori.es and automobile ancillanes. 
An expert panel has been appointed by the Export Inspection 
Council to asoeos the adequacy or otherwise of the m- 
process quality control measures m the manufacturing units 
of each of the above items and only those units which have 
been approved by the panel are allowed to export. After 
such approval, officers of the Export Inspection Council 
and agencies visit these units frequently to confirm that 
the units continue to exercise prescribed m-process 
quality control. 

Suggesti o ns for Some Surveyed Items 

8«14 Processed Traits and Vegetables. The Fruit Products 
Order, 1955 lays down minimum standards m respect of the 
quality of the products, hygiene and sanitary conditions 
of the factory, its surroundings and personnel and machinery 
and equipment, use of permitted preservatives and colours 
and presence of certain heavy metals m the products. The 
Indian Standards Institution "has also formulated certain 
minimum standards for many of these pro diets* The Survey 
revealed that unhealthy competition has entered the export 
trade by use of different degrees of concentration in pulps 
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and juices . Laying down of o«l y nu nimum standards is not 
enough and fining up grade rpcci ficati ono for exports is 
necessary. Once such grade*;; specifications ore laid dorm, 
pro-shipment inspection and quality control would be cosy. 
It is understood that th f ' cue at ion of bringing the products 
fad 3 : re; under the F : or pre -shipper. ! inspection is 

under consideration by f* o Finis irv of Foreign Trade. 


p, if, 


Kolbarnri Channels. A destruction tost which is 


carried out an s pert ? V the scheme of export inspection 
on a pro-cetcrniucd nur.be r of pair a of chappa? s out of the 
total consirnnen 4 hno not found favour particularly ns 
it involves a coirqfctc loss of eh appal a to the exporter. 
The exporters have cu rye sled that inspection should be 
carried out in such a way that it will meet nil the re- 
quirements of export inspection and sii31 enable the ex- 
porters to sc!3 these cheppols in the domestic market with 
minor repairs. 


8.16 S ur rlcal Rubber Products . Surgical gloves, hot 
water bottles and ice bags are included in the pre-shipment 
in spec bleu and quality control sch-.-nc . Inspection fee is 
charged at the rate of 25 parse for every one hundred 
rupees of X.o.b. value subject to a minimum fee of P.s 25/- 
per consignment. Small scale exporters have considered 
this fee os high and hove suggested that the fee may be 
substantially reduced for exports up to on amount of Ps 10,000. 

8.17 Electrical. Accessories and Anrliances. The Survey 
revealed the need for exporting 'electrical accessories and 
appliances under a few brand names and introduction of quality conti 
and • pre-shipment inspection for exports. 
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MANAGERIAL SET UP FOR EXPORT PROMOTION 


Exports of non-traditional Items from India 
commenced in a significant vay from the Third Plan 
period. Till the fifties India was 'selling' tradi- 
tional items like Tea, Jute etc for a number of years 
and the products were, by and large, enjoying 'Seller’s 
Market’, Now even a few of the traditional items are 
gradually losing the unvileges of seller’s market. 

The non-traditional items have to be "marketed" 
essentially in the "Buyer's Market". 

9.2 As against ’selling’ a product - in which 
case the buyer does not have many choices so far 
as the supplier is concerned - the 'marketing' of 

a product is a difficult task. Marketing is a wider 
activity than mere selling. Marketing has to take 
care of competitors' activities in respect of delivery, 
design and finish of the product, terms of business, 
packing, after sales service etc. A Marketing Manager 
thus has to co-ordinate the activities of Sales Manager, 
Publicity Manager, Commercial Manager etc. etc. 

9.3 Marketing of a product m the country is much 
easier than marketing of it abroad. In the domestic 
marketing, the manager is fully aware of the socio- 
economic, techno-economic background of his country. 
Moreover, a continuous watch on the competitors' 
acti\ities through market research, etc. is easier. 

On the contrary, in the export marketing, unless the 
unit has its own office m the foreign country - 
which is possible only after gaming sufficient export 
business in that country there are many limitations. 
Besides this, the extent of competition is very wide 
and the product has to face competition from the 
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developed countries which are technologically much 
ahead of India. The marketing of India’s products 
abroad , is thus comparatively difficult. 

g 4 In the initial stages, export marketing for 
any product is usually Cone by adopting any one or 
combination of following channels or systems: 

i) Through merchant-exporters, 

ii) Visiting Countries abroad and securing 
orders . 

iii) Dealing through dealers or importers in 
foreign countries, 

iv) Pilling in the tenders. 

v) Through recognised export houses, 

vi) Through agencies like STC, Maharashtra 

Small Scale Industries Development 
Corporation, etc. 

vii) Indirect exports by way of supplies to 
original equipment manufacturers who 
export their end product. 

In most cases ? the manufacturer does not know 
the end-user of his product and the marketing becomes 
less 'effective. In the initial stages contacts with 
the end-users in the foreign markets becomes a diffi- 
cult task because of the paucity of foreign exchange 
for developing own channels, uncertainty of business 
in pre-stabilising stage, unawareness of the trends 
in the markets and the lack of skill in the export 
marketing. As the export performance of a unit goes 
on improving, a need for establishing or strengthening 
the cell for export marketing is felt more and more. 
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9.5 During the survey it was observed that a v/ell 
developed export marketing division with offices abroad 
have been set up only in a very few units. These are 
la T *'-e scale units and have a level of turnover of fc 1 
c-re per annum in export marketing. Majority of the 
unit 3 having export turnover of Bs 50 lakhs to Rs 1 crore 
were gradually strengthening tne export marketing cell. 

The units having export turnover in the range of Rs 1 lakh 
to Rs 50 lakhs had export cell merged in the domestic market- 
ing cell while remaining exporters were exporting as 

and when they got the opportunity. No effective market- 
ing as such was being done by such units. Thus, the 
managerial set up was closely linked up with the export 
turnover. 

9.6 In case of large scale units having a full 
fledged export marketing division, it was observed that 
they have opened offices in a few regions abroad where 
they have either good existing or potential markets. 

The offices abroad are not only helping securing the 
orders but were developing the image of the product, 

by effective publicity and aftez/sales service. These 
offices were closely matching the competitors' acti- 
vities and feeding the company with the commercial 
intelligence. In their central offices in India, there 
are managers looking after different aspects of export 
marketing and are assisted by supervisory and clerical 
staff looking after business in different countries. 

Those large scale units are dealing through distri- 
butors, dealers, importers abroad and the activities 
of dealers, etc. in different countries were being 
co-ordinated by either the area managers abroad or 
by one or two managers in the Central Office. 
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9.7 In case of units sieving export turnover of Rs 50 
]akhs to Rs 1 crore, it was generally observed that they 
are mostly dealing throngs; agents abroad and were either 
j-” paring for or baa already opened one or two offices 
o':: ;ad. Such units U ova sc.-ini- developed export marketing 
division. The representatives from the company are 
frequently visiting tb ;• markets abroad and helping the 
dealers, importers and simultaneously Studying the 
competitors' activities. Except the intensity of 
marketing activities, there was not much difference 
between the set. up of the units having export turn- 
over of F s 50 lakhs to Rs 1 crore and units having export 
turnover in the range of Rs 1 lakh to Fs 50 lakhs. 

9.8 In the case units with export turnover less than 
Rs 1 lakh there is no separate managerial set up 
existing for export marketing. The work of corres- 
pndence with the agents, importers abroad, or with 

the organisation like STC, I.1SSIDC, or with the merchant 
exporters etc. is assigned to one of the responsible 
managers, who in many cases, is also looking after 
oth'ii- domestic marketing transactions. 

9.9 In the case of exports through consortium, Export 
Houses, or MSSIDC, STC, etc. the marketing activities 
were less for the individual units as common facilities 
in respect of managerial talents were available to them. 

9.10 As the pre-requisites for export management are 
different than those required for domestic marketing, 

it is necessary that a long term decision has to be. taken 
before developing the export marketing cell. Even though 
managerial set up and export turnover are co-related, 
it may be mentioned that these are more inter-linked in 
the sc-nse that for increase in the turnover also, 
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effective management is essential. The type of managerial 
nr f co? export promotion which may he desirable for 
efferent levels of export turnover has been indicated 
r* -i*arts given at Annexures 9a and 9b. 

9,11 The managerial set up for export marketing has 
to take care of folloving entirely different set of 
activities in the marketing, 

i) Collection of basic data of the different 
countries for background information, 

ii) To know the import policies and import 
regulations of various countries, 

iii) To study the trade agreements of various 
countries 

iv) To study the political situation in various 
countries. 

v) To study the marketing practices, 

vi) To study the banking facilities abroad, 

credit worthiness of the parties abroad etc* 

vii) To study various documents concerned with 

shipping. Reserve Bank of India, customs etc, 

viii) Import and export policies in India. 

ix) Study of export assistance measures for export 
and determination of export pricing on the 
basis of prices prevailing abroad, cost of 
production - separately for marginal costs 
and overhead costs - freight rates for 
different countries etc. 

x) Study of the cultural background, local 
languages, social background in various 
countries. 
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9.12 In view of the wide range of activities involved, 
j I t -.osential that the staff involved In export 

r —ting has to he oriented properly. The Survey 
r-'-.ci.ied that in majority of the cases the set up was 
drr eloped on the basis of experience gained by the unit. 
Specialised training facilities in export marketing 
were being availed of by few units. The consciousness 
regarding acquiring the specialised techniques for more 
and more effective marketing is however on the increase. 
It was suggested during the survey that the State Govern- 
ment should arrange training courses on export marketing 
in the state as a regular programme with the help of the 
institutions like the IIFT, SISI, loading commercial 
banks, ‘etc. The managerial talent which is well deve- 
loped in the large scale sector particularly in this 
State could he pooled for this purpose. The assistance 
could he sought from the concerned organisations like 
Shipping Corporation of India, Freight Investigation 
Bureau, Reserve Bank of India, State Trading Corporation, 
STC, Ministry of Foreign Trade, etc. for practical 
training in the document processing, 

9.13 . The development of managerial set up for export 
marketing is a long term process and involves experience 
and skill. The location of Bombay city as a port has 
provided natural advantages to the State in the sense 
that sufficient talent is already existing in the State 
and with this sound base, it should be comparatively 
easier far the State Government as well as for Central 
Government to develop it further. This development 
would play an important role in achieving the export 
targets. 



10. EXPORT HOUSES 


Export marketing is a c duplex activity dependent 
or v'-'r -1 ryus factors like price, quality, distribution, 
pacv^g^ng etc. A good network of effective selling 
organisation plays an important role in the success of 
the export effort of a country. Actual exporting of 
goods ma y be done by the manufacturer himself or by 
merchant exporter depending up^n the nature of the 
product, location of the manufacturing unit , experience 
of the producer in export business, etc. Export House 
is considered 1o be a specialised agency organised for 
the promotion of export?. 

Export Houses in India 

10.2 In India, the question of facilitating the develop- 
ment of export houses was first mooted in 1958. It was 
considered that recognition of leading exporters (manu- 
facture r-exp or fc era or merchant -exporters) as export houses 
would go a long way m promoting exports, particularly 
of non-traditicnal commodities from the country. A scheme 
of establishing export houses was formulated in September, 
I960, when it was decided to recognize a limited number 
of export houses. However, rigid conditions were prescribed 
by their registration such as no individual share holder 
should hold more than 10 per cent of the share capital 
and a minium of 50 per cent of the not profiiG should be 
set aside a3 resetrye for trade development, the Government 
should have the right to nominate a Director of the 
Company, it is obligatory on the part of the export house 
to appoint auditors in consulate on with the Central 
Government, etd. It was expected of the export house 
to maintain high standards of performance of export 
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contracts and to make special efforts to promote exports 
of more difficult -to -sell goods to non- traditional markets. 

In return, it was decided that any proposal made by the 
export house for achieving substantial export performance 
in difficult-to-sell commodities would be considered on 
merits. 

10.3 Because of the rigid conditions set for recognition, 
for a considerable time only 3 export houses could gain 
recognition. It was then felt that, instead of adopting 
a rigid approach to the question of recognition of export 
houses, it would be bette? to prescribe certain minimum 
conditions and recognise an adequate number of export 
houses which fulfilled those minimum conditions. The 
Government of India therefore, revised the scheme in 
September 1 962 under which simpler conditions for recognition 
of Export Houses were laid down, vis, the Export House 

(a) should be - a comp any registered under the Companies Act* 

(b) should be dealing in a wide range of commodities par- 
ticularly for export (c) should have substantial standing 
and experience in export business and (d) should have an 
export programme and set high standards in its business 
transactions, 

10„4 As a result' of liberalisation of rules, there was 
a spurt in the recognition of export houses and between 
September 1962 and June 1965* 60 export houses were recognised. 
Besides those, which gained recognition on the basis of 
past export performance, the Government extended recognition, 
also to (a) consortium ,of exporters of a single commodity 

(b) export houses set up by Export Promotion Councils and 

(c) export houses set up to organise exports of products of 

* Subsequently Co-operative Societies were also made 
eligible for recognition. 
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the small scale sector locatea in any one State or 
region. 

10*5 Though the principal objective of encouraging 
the formation of export houses was to promote exports 
of n on-traditional commodities and to non traditional 
marKet3, actual perfonnance of export houses upto 
1965 showed that barring certain exceptions, these were 
largely exporting traditional commodities and to tra- 
ditional markets. This led the Selectivity Committee 
set up by the Government in 1963 to observe that the 
scheme of export houses had not succeeded in building up 
a specialised cadre of exporting concerns. The Committee 
suggested various measures to strengthen export houses 
such as recognising only those business houses which 
exported a substantial portion of their production or 
turnover, limiting recognition to business houses with 
competence, credit worthiness and resources, developing 
specialisation in export houses by according recognition 
to them with reference to particular group of commodities* 
limiting recognition to a specified period in the first U 
instance and making renewal dependent on good performance 
and continuing the concessions already announced. 

10.6 Based on these recommendations the Government of 
India revised the scheme of recognition of export houses. 
Recognition was given generally to those export houses 
which had an export perfoimance of Es 10 lakhs per annum. 
Subsequently in 1968, a Working Group set up by the 
Government reviewed the whole scheme and suggested that 
stricter standards should be laid down for recognition, 
literal facilities should be extended to export houses 
so recognised and recognition should he withdrawn from 
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export houses not caning up to the revised standards. 
Accordingly in March 1968 the Government revised upwards 
the minimum limit of the export houses to Es 25 lakhs 
per annum in the case of exports of non-traditional 
products and -to Rs 2 crores per annum in- the case of 
exports of traditional products. Recognition was to he y 
given in the first instance, for a period of three years 
and renewal was to he for further periods of three years 
depending upon the export house’s perfoimanoe and its 
continued compliance with the conditions. There was 
provision for . withdrawal of recognition also. The 
recognised export house was expected to maintain high 
standards in the performance of export contracts and it 
was also expected to draw up detailed schemes of export 
promotion in consultation with the Government, besides 
submitting quarterly and annual returns of exports. 

1C, 7. In March 1969, the Government announced a scheme 
of grant of advance import licences to export houses to 
enable them to build up stocks of essential raw materials 
to meet the requirements of manufacturer exporters 
’’off-the-shelf". This scheme was expected to be of great 
utility to small scale industrialists. The grant of 
advance import licence was to be related to the export 
performance of the export house in the previous year, 
particularly in non-traditional commodities. 

Facilities Offered to Export Houses 

10.8' At present export houses in India are eligible 
for the following facilities: 

i) blanket releases of foreign exchange for 
business travels, market studies, 

advertising, ‘.participation in exhibitions, 
trade fairs and trade centres and securing 
samples and technical information from abroad; 
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ii) grant-in-aid under the Code of Grants -in- Aid 
for new product development, exploration of 
markers, overseas market surveys, export 
publicity, participation in overseas exhibi- 
tions, advertisement overseas, display of 
exhibits abroad and sotting up a foreign 
office or a ware-house abroad for after sales 
service; 

iii) direct coma uni cation from Government of 
India's Trade Representatives abroad and 
from various Government agencies and de- 
partments regarding overseas market 
oppurt uni ties ; 

iv) preference for export house personnel for 
places in training programmes in India and 
abroad and in trade delegations gairg abroad; 

Export Houses in Maharashtra 

10*9 There are, as on September 1 969 > 76 export houses 
in the country, of which 26 are in Maharashtra. The total 
export effected by export houses in 1968-69 was of the 
order of fe 243.4 crores of which Maharashtra accounted 
for Us 43.4 crores, i.e. 17.8 per cent. Details of exports 
effected over a period are not available for all export 
houses in the State hut available data indicate that 
exports by export houses in the State increased by 
more than 60 per cent between 1966-67 and 1968-69. 

10.10 Based on the service rendered, the export houses 
in the State nay be divided into_the following categories; 

Number 

1. Export houses exporting mostly 

or only their products or those of 
sister units under the same mana- 
gement 20 

2, Export houses exporting mostly 
products manufactured by third 
parties 


1 
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Number 


5. Merchant export houses 5 

4. Export houses mainly serving 

small scale units 2 

Total 26 


10c 11 Commodities Exported . The commodities exported 
by the export houses in the State include a wide range of 
items namely, onions, cashew kernels * handicrafts, hand- 
loom fabrics, textile yarn, cotton, silk and woolen 
textiles, readymade garments, embroidered fabrics, vege- 
table oils and oilcakes, paints & varnishes, processed 
foods, soaps, detergents, toiletries, sanitary fittings, 
cocoa products, le at tier, rubber & plastic goods and en- 
gineering goods like bicycles, steel furniture, steel pipes, 
small tools and hand tools, electric appliances, diesel 
engines, air conditioning, refrigeration and mining equip- 
ment, road rollers, trucks, passenger elevators, etc. 

Among these, readymade garments and engineering items were the 
most important. Market-wise, the export houses covered 
countries in South East Asia, the U.K. , the USA, Canada 
and Africa. East Birope is also covered to some extent. 

There is very little exports to Japan and West Europe and 
practically nil to South America. 


10*12 Export Turnover , The volume of export business 

transacted by the export houses in the State is given below: 

Volume of Ex po rt Easiness ' No* of Export Houses 
in 1 968 


Over Es 5 crores 2 

Es 1 crore to Bs 5 crores 10 

Bs 50- lakhs to Rs 1 crore 6 

Es 25 lakhs to Es 50 lakhs 7 

Less than Es 25 lakhs 1 

Total ' 26 
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10.13 The Survey revealed that out of the 26 export 
houses in the State, turnover of 12 export houses was 

more than Es 1 crore per annum each and mostly consisted of " 
readymade garment g and engineering goods. This means that 
export turnover of other items was relatively small. Also, 
in the matter of markets, none had tapped South America 
and only little headyv.ay had been made in the markets of West 
Europe and Jap si. 

10.14 Those export houses in the State which are 
functioning as merchant export houses mostly undertake 
exports on behalf of manufacturers generally on commission 
basis; i.e. , after getting orders from the buyers, they 
undertake exports on their own or ask the manufacturers to 
ship the goods according to instructions and charge 
commission on the deal. VThe never they purchase the goods 
from the manufacturers they do so only after receiving 
firm export orders; never do they purchase goods from 
manufacturers in anticipation of export orders. 

10.15 The Survey revealed that assistance given by the 
export houses in the State to the manufacturers is limited 
•to supply of market infbnnation and booking of orders. 

As already mentioned , actual shipment is done by manufact- 
urer himself or by the export house. Publicity abroad 
on behalf of the manufa'-turers is not undertaken by export 
houses mainly due to the low margin of profit on exports. 

Only one export house in the State supplies raw materials* 
production finance and machinery on hire-purchase terms to 
small scale manufacturer as apart of its overall activities 
of assistance for the small scale sector in the State. 

This Export house also participated in the equity capital 
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of a few firms "but not necessarily for export promotion. 

Of the 26 export houses in the State, only 4 are equipped 
with the necessary personnel to supply technical assistance 
to the manufacturers. The export houses generally pass on 
the export incentives to the concerned manufacturers and 
ask them to claim them but there have been cases when the 
export houses engaged in outright purchase of goods made 
adjustment in prices and nominated their own parties to 
claim the incentives. 

10,16 The essence of an export house is to provide an 
economic overhead service to a number of small units which 
would find it difficult and costly to undertake exports 
on their own. Export houses in India and Maharashtra 
have a long way to go to reach this goal. In Japan 
export houses, on account of their size, are able to 
render all types of conceivable assistance to the manu- 
facturers in the field of exporting As against this, 
the eXport houses in India (including Maharashtra) operate 
on low volume of business and, with the exception of one 
or two, do not render any such service to the manufacturers 
Even the one or two export houses in Maharashtra which 
have recorded sizeable export turnover are exporting 
mostly products of their own concerns. While it may not 
be desirable to stop such export houses from exporting 
goods of their own concerns it may be necessary to evolve 
methods by which such of those export houses which are 
currently exporting mostly products of their own concerns 
are made to export products, at least similar _ones , of 
those concerns which lack the wherewithal to undertake 
exports on their own. While undertaking another review of 
export houses the Government may like to add a stipulation that 
an T - export house should export products of third parties 
upto a minimum value. 



10.17 In the interest of efficient functioning of 
export houses, it may he necessary to simplify and 
rationalise certain procedures, some of which are 
mentioned "below: 

i) For claiming export assistance the export 
house is obliged to register iteelf with the concerned 
Export Promotion Council. Under this rule an export house 
dealing in diverse commodities has perforce to register 
itself with all the concerned Export Promotion Councils 
and pay registration fee to them. In order to reduce 
the burden of the fee on such export houses the Govern- 
ment may relax the rules of registration. Such export 
houses may be asked to register themselves only vath a 
few Export Pranotion Councils depending upon the commo- 
dities exported. 

ii) Under the present system, the manufacturer 
whose goods have been exported by an export house has 
to apply for claiming the incentives at a place at which 
the export house is situated. A manufacturer who is 
situated away from this place finds difficulties in 
complying with this rule. Secondly even when the export 
documents are in the name of toe export house the manu- 
facturer is required to register himself with the con- 
cerned export promotion council for claiming the incentives. 
It nay be necessary to streamline these matters if manu- 
facturers are to be encouraged to utilise the services 
of the export houses. 

iii) Export houses have to apply for cash assistance 
and import lioences only once in a quarter and the applica- 
tions have to be a consolidated one covering claims of 
different mmufacturers. Under sucb circumstances, if 
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in completing the documents relating to exports of even 
one productj/manufacturer, all the other manufacturers 
stand to lose. It is learnt that manufacturer-exporters 
have to apply- f or cash assistance and import licence once 
in a month. Since export houses are to he encouraged to 
export diverse products coming from different regions, 
they may he permitted to apply for cash assistance and 
import licence once in a month and also to split up their 
applications manufacturer wise. 

10. IS Recognition of Export Houses. At present only a 
company registered under the Companies Act, 1956 or a 
Cooperative Marketing Society or federation registered 
under the appropriate law, merchant-exporters as well as 
manufacturer-exporters would he eligible for recognition 
as export house. During the. Survey it was mentioned by some 
exporters that partnership firms may also he permitted to 
he registered as export houses on the basis of their 
record of exports. Some partnership firms have excellent 
record and given. the facilities available for export 
houses, their export performance can improve significantly. 
It may he necessary for the Government to lay down rules - 
and regulations under which partnership firms could avail 
of the facilities of export houses. 



1 1 . T1TPQRT POTEN TIAL OP INDUSTRIAL 
^STAiaS Un^MU^SK 


The principal objective of establishing an 
Industrial estate is to encourage small scale industry, 
to stimulate entrepreneurship by pro\iding guidance and 
assistance to small industrialists at every stage of 
establishment and operation. Specific objectives of 
these estates depend upon the special needs and condi- 
tions of the area concerned, VThereas in the developing 
countries, the estates are used as media of industrial 
growth, in industrially developed countries, they are 
mainly established for planned location of industry. In 
certain cases, these two objectives may also have been 
combined. 

11.2 Industrial estates can be classified on the basis 
of location, ownership or management and also on the basis 
of the nature of activities undertaken in the estates. 

Thus industrial estates could be private, co-operative, 
municipal and governmental. Similarly, industrial estates 
can be ordinary, functional, ancillary, work-shed, staggered 
special and nurseries. 

Advantages of Industrial Estates 

11.3 The main advantages derived from establishment of 
industrial estates are as follows: 

1 . Industrial estates facilitate the decentralisa- 
tion of industry and the industrial development 
in the area undeveloped. They are also an 
important tool in urbanisation policies. 
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2. Since the industrial estates are supposed to 
comprise a large number of industrial units 
together, the establishment of common facili- 
ties and introduction of modern techniques are 
facilitated . 

3* The units in the estate could use the goods and 
services of one another and thereby become 
interdependent and complementary. 

4 . Industrial estates, being mass built, offer 

to the occupants, whether purchasers or tenants- 
the economies of scale in the form of lower 
prices or rent. 

5. They reduce the risks of industrialists by 
virtue of provision to withdraw early from 
unsuccessful ventures, as buildings are often 
given on lease basis. 

6. They integrate all or most of the facilities 
offered by the Government to encourage the 
establishment and growth of industry and 
improve productivity. 

7. Industrial estate is a suitable device for 
developing large scale industrial complexes 
including heavy and light industries of all 
sizes, power plants, oil refineries, steel, 
chemical or electro-chemical plants. 

Industrial estates may be used, as in Nigeria, 
as ’'Nurseries’’ or training grounds for small 
industries . 


8 . 
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9. They help stimulate the local entrepreneuxal 
talent and also help exploration of local raw 
materials . 

10. Finally, industrial estates encourage develop- 
ment of industries in their vicinity, thereby 
becoming nucleus for further industrial growth. 

1 1 .4 The production of different items , engineering 
as v/ell as chemical, is now undertaken by many unixc in 
the industrial estates, scattered all over Ma.hara3h.fcra. 
Although the products are not sophisticated or requiring 
special manufacturing techniques, these could be exported 
to the African, Middle-East and South East Asian countries. 

Industrial Estates in India 

11.5 On an All- India basis, about 560 industrial estates 
had been completed by 1967-68, as compared to 66 estates in 
1960-61. Of about 8000 sheds provided, about 6000 sheds 
have been occupied. The small units set up in these estates 
provided employment to about 70,000 persons. As pointed 

out in the Draft Fourth Five-Year Flan, the programme of 
industrial estates met with greater success in urban areas 
than in rural and semi-urban areas, where it languished 
owing mainly to unsuitable location, lack of integrated 
planning and marketing facilities and shortage cf raw 
materials. During the 4th Five Year Plan period it is 
proposed to consolidate the whole programme. Ordinarily, 
no new estates will be set up in the vicinity of cities ana 
large towns. The programme of setting up of industrial 
estates, complete with factory premises will, however, be 
pursued in small towns and promising rural and backward 
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areas. Selection of sites for industrial development 
and industrial estates is proposed to be made on the 
basis of quick techno-economic surveys. 

Growth of Industrial Estates in Maharashtra 

11.6 Ten industrial estates were taken up for establish- 
ment during the Second Five-Year Plan period. Out of these, 
three estates were established fully on Government account, 
one through Poona Municipal Corporation and six through 
co-operative societies of entrepreneurs. All these 
estates have started functioning. The Government had 
accorded approval to as many as 59 places for establish- 
ment of industrial estates in the Third Five-Year ' Plan period. 
Out of these estates, 52 estates were proposed to be 
established through co-operative societies, 6, through 
government (including 3 functional estates (a) for auto- 
mobile ancillaries (b) for electronics and electronic 
equipment and (c) for' light engine ering^ and one through 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, However, during the Third 
Five-Year Plan period, only 31 estates could be established. 
The remaining 28 estates j^rhere some preliminary work of 
registration' of society, selection of site, etc. alone 
carried out and no expenditure was incurred during the 
plan period, have therefore, been taken up for establishment 
in the Fourth Five-Year Plan period. Out of the 28 
co-operative estates, proposed to be established during 
the plan period, co-operative societies have already been 
formed at 21 places and construction work has also started 
in 8 industrial estates.- A statement showing the progress 
achieved in respect of industrial estates in the State is 
given at Annexure 11a. 
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Ihe Survey 

11,7 During the Survey, the study of the functions of 
the industrial estates was taken up as a separate subject 
with a view to suggesting how the production of these 
units could be co-ordinated and organised to enable them 
to effectively contribute to the export effort of the 
State. 


11.8 In order to cover the estates in the different 
parts of the State a sample of industrial estates vns 
drawn on regional basis. Care v/as also taken to ensure 
the coverage of various types of industrial estates including 
cooperative estates, municipal corporation estates, M.I.D.C. 
estates, functional industrial estates, estates in urban/ 
semi-urban/rural areas, etc. Accordingly, following 
estates were covered during the Survey: 


Bombay Region 1 . Kandivali 

2. Dombivali 

3. Nasik 

P oona Region 1 . Hadapsar (Poona) 

2. Bhosari (Poona) 

3. Sholapur 

4. Vita 


Me rathwada Region 1 . Aurangabad 

2. Latur 

3. Hingoli 

Vjdarbha Region 1 . Nagpur 

2. Amraoti 

In addition, the Survey also covered Ihana Industrial 
■^rea as it is a well developed area and the exporters 
are located in this area. Of the 12 industrial estates 
mentioned above, 7 are in the co-operative sector, four 
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are government estates and one is a municipal corporation 
estate, 

11.9 The studj' - is based on detailed discussions with 
the concerned authorities of the respective industrial 
estates, examination of the common facilities available 
and the problems pertaining to production and export 
Besides, discussions were also held with 55 individual units 
including manufacturers as well as manufacturer-- 7 exporters. 
For the purpose of the study, the selected industrial 
estates have been grouped as follows: 

(i) Industrial areas in Ihana and Kandivali, 
where the possibilities for exports are 
better, compared to other estates in the 
State. 

(ii) Other industrial estates in the S cate, vis. 

Nasik, Vita, Latur, Hingoli Nagpur, Amraoti, 
Hadapsar, Sholapur and Aurangabad. 

(iii) Functional industrial estates. 

11.10 It was generally observed during the Survey that 
the problems regarding raw material, machinery, testing 
facility as well as other general problems of production 
as well as exports were not different for the units in 
the industrial estates than those for the units outside 
the industrial estates. Secondly, as the units in th<f. 
estates are small scale industries, their problems were 
same as those faced by the small scale units outside 
the industrial estates. The difficulties relating to 
individual commodities have already been dealt with in 

the respective commodity chapters in Volumes II to IV of the 
Report. In this chapter? besides describing the general 
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problems, stress is laid on examining their functioning 
vis-a-vis the infra-structure provided and how far the 
basic ideas of common facilities in the estates are 
existing in practice. Recommendations regarding improve- 
ments in the infra- structure and provision of more oommon 
facilities as well as services made in this chapter would 
not only im prove their overall performance but also their 
export prospects. 

Thana Industrial Area 

11.11 Thana Industrial Area came into being in the year * S' 
I960, The area was taken over by Maharashtra Industrial 
Development Corporation in 1962-63. The area covered hy 
the industrial estate is 283 hectares. Out of the 633 
plots 4961 plots are allotted. 236 medium and large scale 
industries are functioning in the industrial estate. The 
total investment by the industrial units established in 
Thana Industrial Area is of the order of Rs 250 crores. 

The products manufactured in the industrial estate cover 
a wide range and the broad list is given separately in 
Annexure 11b. The commodities having export markets or 
export potential, produced in the estate are machinery, 
chemicals, agro- chemicals, pesticides, dyes and dyestuff, 
pharmaceutical products, plastic articles, electrical 
products, cotton, woollen, and synthetic fabrics, ready- 
made garments, transport equipment and spare parts, food 
and food products and paper and paper products. It is 
estimated that the total exports from the Thana Industrial 
Area are of the order of Rs 1 crore per annum. The Thana 
l&nufacturers 'Association is mainly instrumental in solving 
the problems of the industrial estate requiring roads, 
electricity and water supply. As these common problems 
affect indirectly the production and exports from the 
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goods inside the truck is deposited# The ad valorem basis 
of the levy has increased its incidence substantially for 
certain como dities. For instance, formerly octroi rate 
for nylon yarn v/as one paisa per kg. How the rate of 
2 jer cent has increased the incidence manyfold,. For 
finer varieties of the yarn, the present levy is 300 
times the old rate. It was reported that as a result 
of the burden of octroi levy, the new entrepreneur is 
hesitant to start his industry in Thana Industrial Area. 

There is even growing tendency in the established units 
for shifting out from Thana limits. 

11*15 Provision of E.S. I.C. (Employees 1 State Insurance ^rryr.-^_ 
ft ti on) Hospital at Thana . So far there is no provision 
for the medical treatment in Thana Industrial area where 
about 50,000 workers are employed. For treatment, the 
employees are required to avail of the facilities 
at the Thana Civil Hospital which has only 7 beds. The 
acute need for such a hospital in Thana Industrial Area 
has been brought to the notice of the State Government. 

An early action in this regard would lessen the inconvinience 
the Industrial units in the area. 

11*1^ Transport . At present there are no State Transport 
buses serving the employees in Thana Industrial Area. The 
need is felt most at the time of morning and ever/ing shifts. 
Whereas the large factories are in a position to employ 
special buses for transporting their employees between 
Thana Station and the factory, the^small scale and medium 
scale units cannot make their own arrangementrfor^ehicles. 

It is suggested that contract arrangement he permitted so 
that the State Transport authorities are enabled .to provide 
the necessary vehicles to ply between the Thana Railway 
Station and the Industrial Area. • '* 
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11*17 Security . The security arrangement existing in 
the Industrial Area are totally inadequate. The lack of 
enough police force has resulted in growing cases of 
theft and assault on employees in the area. The Home 
Department of the State Government should take urgent 
steps to provide a fully staffed police station within 
the industrial area. Poor street lighting at night 
is an additional reason for the growing crime in this 
area. 

11.18 Pire Brigade . The Industrial units in the area 
have to depend upon the Thana Municipal Council for fire 
fighting services. The Thana Municipality has two fire 
engines which are not adequate. The MIDC should either 
provide a full fledged fire station or Thana Municipal 
Council may augment its fire fighting services. 

11.19 Railway Transport facilities . The facilities for 
goods shed at Thana are inadequate to serve the units in 
Thana area. The present goods shed has a small holding 
capacity of 19 wagons ^ which is not adequate for the growing 
traffic being generated from Thana area. Although 
railway authorities have finalised plans to construct 

a new shed f or handlirg 50 wagons, there is no progress 
so far. A large number of units from Thana Industrial 
Area have to book their goods from Wadi Bunder* These 
units have to engage the services of transport agencies 
or keep their own large fleet of vehicles. This is an 
additional expense for the industries. At the same time 
due to the heavy congestion on Bombay roads, lot of time 
is wasted in transportation of goods , causing inconvenience 
to the industrial units, 

11.20 Thana is an important suburban terminal on the 
main line, for the thousands of people coming to and 
going from Thana, the arrangement at the Thana Station 
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are inadequate. For foe vehicles of different companies , 
the parking area at the Railway Station is insufficient,, 
It is hoped that the proposed facilities at Kalwa-2 km. 
from Thana on the Thana Kalyan section would relieve the . 
congestion on the road approaching Thana Station, 

11.21 With the development of industrial unite on Thana- 
Belapur area, sufficient goods traffic facilities on Thafia 
Belapur line are necessary. Despite the completion of the 
survey for the line, no effective steps are taken so far 
to implement the proposal* 

11.22 Discharge of Effluents , A large industrial complex 
on the eastern side of the Thana- Belapur Road include 
chemical and petro-cheraical industries. .It has bee one 
difficult for the .industries to make arrangements for 
the discharge of effluents into the creek on the west *♦ 
side of the road* 

11.23 Water and power su-pnlv . Againsts the monthly 
requirements of 0.6 MGD of water, the actual water supply 
to this area is meagre. The upward revision of water and 
power rates have affected the industries in the area 
seriotisly. The rate for supply of water was raised to 

Fs 6 /- for 10,000 litres, from Hs 4.60 for 10,000 litres. 
Higher tariff rates for power affect the operating costs 
of the industries. Since August, 1969, the rates have 
gone up by 27^» The frequent break-downs in power supply 
have become more or less routine. The voltage on the Iff 
lines is often low, causing damage to voltage-sensitive 
machinery. 

The Kandivali Industrial Estate 

11,24 Kandivali Industrial Estate is situated at a dis- 
tance of about 3kms. from the Kandivali Railway Station . 
The total area of the industrial estate meaures 120 acres. 
The area is divided into 150 plots with 600 factory sheds. 
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Of these 590 sheds are built up and 10 sheds are under 
construction. Out of the 260 industrial units in the 
estate, 240 are working units, The classification 
according to the type industry is as given below: 


Type of Industry 


No. of units 


1 . Plastics 30 

2, Engineering 150 

5. Electrical 20 

4 • Textiles 20 

5. Pharmaceuticals 12 

6. Steel furniture 6 

7. Wooden furniture 3 

8. Ice factory 1 

9* Printing press 2 

10. Agricultural equip- 
ment and pesticides 2 

11, Others 14 


Total 260 


The indicative list of items being produced in the estate 
is given separately at annexure 11b. Thd estimated production 
of the units in some of the selected groups is given 
below: 

Value : Rs lakhs 




1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1. 

Engineering 

100 

110 

110 

2. 

Textiles 

50 

60 

70 

3. 

Pharmaceuticals 

30 

40 

50 

4. 

Electrical 

10 

10 

10 

5* 

Steel furniture 

5 

7 

7*5 

6 . 

Others 

5 

3 

5.0 


Total 


200 


230 


252,5 
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Ihe industrial estate provides employment to about 5*000 
persons. The total exports are worth around Rs 40 lakhs 
per annum. Some of the basic amenities which are normally 
provided to the industrial estate are lacking in the 
Kandivali Industrial estate. 

11.25 Roads . The road3 within the industrial estate 
area are in poor condition and these cause damage to the 
vehicles plying within the industrial estate. The 
industrial estate authorities complain that although they 
are paying development charges to the Municipal authorities* 
the roads are not improved. 

11.26 Water Surnly . The units in the industrial estate, 
irrespective of their requirements , have been provided with 
half an inch water connection only. The supply is 
sufficient far the small scale units. However, the 

units like garment making and cement tiles, require , 

more water. The inadequate water supply is hampering 
the production of these units, 

11.27 Drainage . In the Kandivalee industrial estate 

no effective drainage system exists. This results in the 
accumulation of water on the road side and on the low 
level plots. Underground drainage system is very 
essential in the industrial estate. 

11.28 Other Difficulties . Despite the efforts by the 
Industrial Estate authorities, no post-office has been 
set up in the estate, thus causing inconvenience to the 
units m the industrial estate. There is also an acute 
need 6f a hospital providing medical facilities to the 
employees within the industrial estate. 

■ Other Indufftr-sl Rotates 

11.29 The Survey indicated that other industrial estates 
selected for the study as indicated below have very- little 
export ( potential and are still in the developing stages 
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i) Nasik(Dist: Nasik) 

ii) $ltar(Diatt: Sangli') ) 

iii) Latur (Dist: Osmanabad) 

iv) Hingoli (Dist: Parbhani) 

v) Nagpur (Dist: Nagpur) 

vi) Amravati (Dist: Amravati) 

vii) Hadapsar (Dist: Poona) 

viii) Sholapur (Dist: Sholapur) 

ix) Aurangabad (Dist: Aurangabad) 


11.30 These industrial estates have 114 working units. 
The annual production of all the industrial estates is 
worth about Rs 5 crores per annum. The list of products 


manufactured in these 
and the main items are 

, Textiles 
Poundry 

Plasljosj 

Mosaic tiles 

Steel fabrications 

Pattern making 

Refined oil 
Steel furniture 
Soaps & Chemicals 
Hume and spun pipes 
Rubber moulded goods 


states covers quite a 

Rice and dal mills 

Rolling mills , saw 
mills 

Pood products 

Scientific appar.tus 

Spare parts of diesel 
engines 

Surgical instruments 

Tyre retreading 
RCC pipes 
Conduit pipes 
Shoe eyelet 
Aluminium • powder 


wide range 

Table spoons, 

Steel, brass, 
aluminium uten- 
sils. 

Transistor, 
radio 

Ghamelas, buck-^ 
ets 

Wire nails 

Insecticides, 
fertili ers 

Steel wool 

Poha factory 

Water pumps 

Compressors 

Cable castings 


There are practically no exports from these estates 7 . 

The majority of the manufacturing units are in the small 
scale sector. The problems faced by these units are 
more or less similar to those faced by the* small scale 
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units situated outside the industrial estate. The problems 
concerned are discussed in 'the following paragraphs? 

11.31 Land , The co-operative industrial units face the 
problems about the land required by them. The Vita industrial 
estate, for example, was not able to function, mainly on account 
of the delays in fixing the price of the land acquired by 
it. The Sholapur Industrial estate requires land for 
expansion but the adjacent piece of land is not easily 
available. 

11.32 Water . The water is supplied to the Sholapur * 
Industrial Estate through the tank at Hotgi. 

However, it was complained that the rates were high ( 1 P er 

thousand gallons). The water connection has not yet been 
provided to the industrial estate at Hingoli. 

11.33 Transport . At some of the places, the industrial 
estates are situated at quite a distance from the town and 
the transport arrangements for the employees are lacking. 

■ This is one of the reasons f jr non-availability of- skilled 
labour in the industrial estates. This is particularly 
'true in case of industrial estates at Sholapur, llasik, 

Nagpur and Amravati, 

11,54 Raw material and finance . The problems of raw 
mate rials and finance are no less acute for the units in 
the industrial estates than those for outside units. These 
problems are summarised later in this chapter. 

11.35 Functional Industrial Estates . Functional Estates 
are those where areas are reserved for industries producing 
products of the same group. The operating principle is that 
the units in the functional estates are supposed to produce 
similar and allied products which should he available as 



components and spare parts to a 'particular industry, say, 
automobile, electronics, diesel engines, etc. Such estates 
therefore, have to be developed into a closely knitted 
cell with inter-dependent units, as has been done in Japan. 
The three functional estates in Maharashtra are given below: 

Location Field of Specialisation 

-Nagpur Light engineering products 

lombivali Automobile ancillaries 

Bhosari Electronics 

11.36 In each of these, 24 plots varying in area (normally 
0.30 to 0.75 acre) were developed with utilities, approach 
roads, and built up sheds. The built up sheds have work- . 
shop, office and sanitary block. Each functional estate 
was to have a common facility oentre (CPC) and a technical 
library. The CEC was meant to provide assistance to entre- 
preneurs by offering the use of costly machinery - a sort 
of workshop doing job work for the entreprenuers in the 
functional estates. In actual practice, the response at 
Nagpur and Dombivali was discouraging and hence both these 
estates were de— functionalised and are no longer reserved 
for light engineering and automobile ancillaries only, - The 
sheds are now allotted to any entrepreneur who is willing to 

meet the terms of MIDC.* 

11.37 A functional estate for the light engineering 
industries would become successful, only if its products 
can serve as components of the main products produced in the 
estate itself or it has substantial orders from larger . 
industries for producing spare parts and components. The 
functional estate at Nagpur has not succeeded because there 
are virtually no large scale engineering Industries (except 
textile mills, and the ordinance factory) which can buy 
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components and spare parts from the estate. The present 
requirements for component s/spore parts are completely 
met "by small workshops in Nagpur town. Needless to mention 
that these established small workshops were most reluctant 
to shift to the functional estate, because of financial 
and transportation problems. 

11,38 The reasons for the failuieof the Dombivali Estate 
are as follows j 

Nlhen this functional estate vns ready to be 
allotted in 1965 there was a depression in the 
automobile anoillaries industries. 

(2) Automobile ancillanes were well established 

m and around Bombay and were reluctant to move 
to new sites since this would incur increased 
overheads. 

(3) Most of the established units in Bombay have 
many activities besides auto-spare parts, 
because they have to divert their spare 
production capacity. Merely depending upon 
auto-spare parts was not found worthwhile by 
them. 

(4) The demand for automobile ancillanes from a 
particular automobile manufacturer is not 
steady, the manufacturers often reallocate 

the orders to different parties thereby effecting 
wide fluctuations in the production programme 
of the ancillanes. 

11.39 So for as Bhosari Industrial Estate is concerned, 
the response was poor m the beginning (upto 1968), but 
the government is determined to use at least one t 
functional estate for the purpose for which it was infant. 
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Its total area is 250 acres, 25 plots have been occupied 
out of the 24 developed plots (including 3 plots for 
warehouses occupied by other manufacturers), but common 
facility centre is not utilised and the machinery is 
lying idle and has already started rusting. The tecmical 

‘library does not exist. 

11.40 The following products are planned to be produced 
or being produced in the estate: transistorised telephone 
amplifiers, PVC garn condensers, transistors, radios and 
components thereof, wire wound potentiometers, carbon 
deposit type potentiometers, hard and soft ferrites, electro- 
nic devices and components, Ii-T oscillation coils, ferrite 
antenas, loud speakers, electronic components, electronic 
equipment, machinery and components, miniature IP trans- 
formers for transistor circuits, ferrites for radio antenas, 
condensors, and air controlling equipment. 

11.41 Out of the 23 allotments, three are for godowns of 
large scale industries c Pour units have yet to begin 
production and four have closed down temporarily, because 
of disputes amongst partners. It was found that many units 
were making electrical products, which are quite distinct 
from electronic components and spare parts. The total 

' area in the estate, leaves enough scope for any other 
development schemes that the Government might propose in 
tue future. An immediate plan is to build another 24 sheds 
on the same lines as the previous plan. The general 
problems of toe estate are described below: 

11.42 T ransport . The site of the estate is too far from 
township of Pimpri, Chinchwad, Kirkee and Poona. This^ 
discouraged skilled labour’ to go for -work in the estate 
and as such only semi-skilled labour is available from the 



vicinity. There is a need for a fly station at the point 
of th£ TCasik biiurcation off the Bombay-Poona road. I# 
addition to this, frequency of Municipal buses from Poona, 
Pimpri and I&podi s ould be increased and buses leaving 
Pimpri and Dapodi should ply along the circuit routes; 

11.43 Water . At' present the main source of water is from 
the sewage tanks near Pimpri. The water is treated but in 
the months of liar ch to June it becomes infested with mass of 
algae and is far from potable. A scheme to provide better 
water is under way and will be completed by the end of this 
year. 

General Problems o f Pro duction and export in the Industr ial 
Estates 

1 1 .44 As indicated earlier, the problems of small scale 
industries and the problems of the units in the industrial 
estates do not differ except the problems in respect of 
basic infra-struc ire expected of industrial estates. 

Apart from the lack of basic intra structure already des- 
cribed above there are certain general problems faced by 
the majority of the units in the industrial estates, 
particularly by those in the small scale sector. These 
are discussed below: 

Problem s of Pr oduction 

H *45 Raw jnaterjals . The products manufactured in the 
industrial estates cover wide range and include electronic 
and electrical instruments, agricultural machinery and 
implements, household utility items, pis sties, chemicals, 
etc. The raw ms.teria3s required for engineering units 
are mainly iron and steel sheets, tin sheets, CRCA sheets and 
K.S. strips. The shortage of these items and their high 
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prices affect the production of the units in. the industrial 
glitieS.MSSIDC i^already aware of the problem. A special 
attention needs to be paid towards the sufficient supply 
of the raw materials to the exporting units from the -indust- 
rial estates. 


11.46 -In the case of imported raw materials considerable 
time is spent for getting A.u. licences.' Imports of certain 
raw materials like brass and copper tubes of some sizes are 
only allowed on getting the nOn-availability certificates 
from the indigenous sources. luring the Survey the small 
scale units in the industrial estates reported about? the 
delay in getting such certificates. Some times STC or the 
MTC are not able to supply the required raw material of 
right quality and in Inquired quantities at the right time, 
despite the release order issued to the small units. 

The manufacturers thus have to purchase their requirements 
from the open market by paying a high price. It is 
suggested that the STC and MMTC may be allowed by the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade to keep the buffer stock of the 
scarce raw materials for supplying to the industrial units. 
The units in the estates have suggested that the prices 
of canalised items should be reasonable as compared to 
the landed costs. 

11.47 The imports of some items are banned by the govern- 
ment on the assumption that these are manufactured in the 
country. For instance in the case of some of the dye in- 
termediates which are banned for imports only the licences 
are given and no production has yet started. Solutions 

to such problems which are common with other units in the 
State have been suggested in the respective commodity c' a 
chapters in volumes II to IV of the Report. 
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11.48 Raw m ate ria l Depots » In order to meet the require- 
ment of scarce raw material of the small scale industries, 
the Maharashtra Snail Scale Industries Develownent Corpo- 
ration have opened raw material depots at various places 
in Maharashtra. The State Director of Industries have 
appointed the MSSIDC as r nominee for getting the imported 
canalised raw materials from the STC/MMTC for distribution 
to the small scale industries. It was mentioned that the 
prices of the raw materials supplied through the MSSIDC 
are higher than the prices rt which these items can be 
obtained directly by the large units, because of the 
addition of one point in the channel of distribution the 
service charges of the STC/MMIC and the service charges 

of the depots themselves. The small scale units thus are 
put at a disadvantage as compared to the large scale units. 
The establishment of a raw material bank which has been 
suggested elsewnete in the Report, will cater to the 
requirements of the industrial estates as well. 

11.49 Machine ry an d Co mponents . The units in the industrial 
estates require machinery and components for expansion and 
replacement, Tne Rational Small Industries Corporation 
arranges for procurement of indigenous and imported machinery 
on hire-purchase basis. Tne units are required to pay 

20 per cent of tne face value of machines as earnest 
money, in case of state guorantee or bank guarantee, 
the earnest money deposits are reduced by 50 per cent. 

The Corporation charges interest at 7 per cent per annum 
on the value of the machines sur plied. In addition, it 
Georges 6 per cent of the "\alue of machines as service 
charges. The State Bank of India also advances loans to 
the small industries for the purchase of either new or 
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second hand machinery. It charges interest at 8-grper cent 
per annum. The units in the estates suggested that the 
IT SIC may bring down its charges to make its scheme more 
attractive to the small scale units. 

11.50 Finan ce and Credi t . The units in the industrial 
estates being mostly proprietory or partnership concerns, 
do not have access to the capital market. These units 
are usually housed in the leased buildings and their 
machinery sometimes has been arranged through hire-purchase 
schemes of the 1TSIC or State Bank of India. As such, these 
units lack tangible fixed assets required as security by 
the banks and other financial institutions. It is 
suggested that the State Directorate of Industries may 
evolve a scheme in consultation with the MSFC and SICOM 

to liberalise the credit teims to the units in the industrial 

estates, considering their special problems relating to the 

arrangement of security in tangible assets. 

* 

1 1.51 S horta ge of S killed Labour . The Industrial estates 
are generally situated away from the town. The distance 
of the industrial estates from the town is felt too far 
particularly when the infra-structure is underdeveloped.. 

The skilled labour is unwilling to go to the industrial 
estates unless housing accommodation or transport facility 
is available in the neighbourhood of the industrial 
estates. 

Proble ms of Export 

11.52 The problems like the lack of export information, 
difficulties in availing import replenishment, cash sub- 
sidy, drawback of customs and refund of excise and 
octroi tax which are faced by exporters_ are aslo- 
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faced hy the units in the estates and hence these are 
not mentioned here. 

11.53 Export Finance . Finance is provided to the small 
scale units by various organisations and institutions# 

The State Trading Corporation has LAST scheme under which 
various types of assistance is provided to the small scale 
manufacturers and exporters. The small scale manufacturers 
in the estates are unable to secure benefit from the scheme 
because applications for a loan of less than Rs 10,000 are 
not usually entertained. The small exporters are of the 
opinion that the EASI scheme should cover all the industries. 
The interest charged under EASI scheme is at tie rate of 

9 per cent per annum. It is suggested that the interest 
charged by EASI be brought at par with that on the packing 
credit of the commercial banks. 

11.54 Trade F airs and Exhibitions . The exporters in 
the industrial estates expressed their inability to 
participate in the international trade fairs and exhi- 
bitions due to the limited resources at their disposal. 

The Indian Council of Trade Fairs and Exhibitions gives 
concessions on block booking of space by the associations 
of manufacturers. It is suggested that the concession 
may he extended to the industrial estates also. 

11.55 Trade Delegati ons of Sma ll Scale Units . I t was 
mentioned that due representation is not given to the small 
scale sector when the delegations are sent abroad to explore 
foreign markets. It was suggested that special delegations 
and teams representing small scale exporting industries 

be sent abroad periodically. 
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units are ignorant of the export marketing techniq' ues 
and procedures. On account of lack of training in 


branch., these units do not -venture to export. It 1S 
suggested that the Directorate of Industries in ccA^ 3 - - 


boration with SISI, organise snort courses in export 
marketing at important industrial estates on nomid a ^- 


f ees. 


11.57 Export Prospects from Industrial E st ates . 
estimated that the products worth about Rs 150 lakl 4S i;o 
Rs 200 lakhs are exported each year from the indus titl- 
es tates in Maharashtra. The engineering and chemi- 03 - 1 - 
pro ducts form bulk of the exports. There are indi rec ^ 
exports from the units in Industrial estates but t^- e 
' extent of such exports in terms of value cannot be 
assessed as the units are not aware of the exports* 
the end products . On the whole, the industrial est 3 -^ 68 
in Maharashtra were neither established v.ith a vie w 
to promote exports, nor were the export oriented ur la ^ s 
attracted to the industrial estates. Exports made from 
the industrial estates are on account of individuM 
efforts only. The industrial estates located in £ombay- 
fhana-Poona belt are comparatively better placed e iS regards 
available facilities for production for exports. Hence 
drive for exports from the industrial estates can 
started from the units situated in the industrial estates 
in Bombay-Poona region. 


Conclu sions a nd Recommendations 

11.58 The Industrial estates are established at various 
places in Maharashtra to take industrial develop]# 11 ’*' 
the interior of the State. Tne Thana, Bombay and £° 0Iia 
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region is the foremost in industrial development in 
Maharashtra. The industrial estates at most of the 
places are lagging behind in efforts to develop the industries 
in the respective districts. The survey revealed that the 
main reason for this is lack of entreprunuership. Dynamic 
leadership is required ibr developing industrial estate and 
it has to come from within and cannot he trust upon from 
outside* The efforts of the State Government may be 
concentrated on the wel] -developed industrial estates at 
places like Ihana, Kandivali, Poona, Nagpur .and Kolhapur, 
where entrepreneurs are interested in exports. Besides 
solving the problems of the industrial estates, like provision 
of proper roads, electricity, water and common facility centre, 
the following steps may be taken to promote the exports 

from the selected industrial estates: 

1, The Directorate of Industries should open export 
promotion cell3 in these selected industrial 
estates# The officers appointed in charge of 
this cell should be v/ell conversant with the 
export marketing techniques and procedures* 

These officers, in association with the SISI 
and the industrial estate authorities, should 
identify the exportable products from the 
industrial estate and assist the manufacturing 
units in exporting their products. They should 
help the exporting units from the industrial 
estates in availing of the benefits of drav/oacK o 
duties, freight concessions, export assistance, 
etc. 

2. The State Government may consider the feasibility 
of establishing a special industrial estate in 
Bombay for export worthy commodities only, so that 
the export activities as well as the production 
activities of such units could .be co-ordinatea 
and the common services in this estate could be 
utilised for exports* Unless estates are establis 
with a specific objective of promoting exports, tne 
role of industrial estates in promoting the exports 
from the State will not be ’significant. 
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Annexure 2 a 

EXP OBIS OE SURVEYED ITEMS EROK MAHARASHTRA 
— ; — • — — . — — — — . 

Values Rs lakhs 


Items 

1963-69 

1973-74, 

Grout) I: Engineering Goods 


983.4 

1,975.0 

Group II: i) Eootwear 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 



ii) Travel Goods and 

1 ea fh er App a r el , 
leather Belting 

71.6 

150:0 

*% 

Group III: Plastics 


365.1 

1,145.0 

Grout) IV : Marine Products 




i) Erozen - Prawns, ) 

Shrimps, Eroglegs, ) 
lobster's tails ^ 

i 

> 

! 167.5 

463.0 


li) Canned - Shrimps , ( 

and Prawns, Mackarel l 
Sardines 


Group V ; Chemic als and Allied 
Products 


i) 

Cashewnut Shell liquid 

Nil 

Iffil 

ii) 

Rubber Products 
(Surgical and Medi- 
cal Rubber Predicts, 
Rubber and Canvas 
Eootwe ar) 

83.2 

130.0 

iii) 

Paper & Paper Products 

106.0 

306.0 

iv) 

Glass and Glassware 

23-0 

82.0 

v) 

Ceramic Products 

10.0 

40.0 

vi) 

Paints, Pigments, Var- 
nishes andEnamels 

169.40 

Iff .A. 

vii) 

Wood and Y/ood 

Products 

50.1 

130.0 

viii) 

Shell ac 

33.0 

Ml 

ix) 

Basic Chemicals 

16.0 

336.0 



Annexure 2a (contd.) 


Items 

1956-69 

1973-74 

x) Dye stuff s and Inter- 
mediates 

84.0 

210.0 

xi) Drugs & Pharmaceuti- 
cals 

95.0 

541.0 

xii ) Insecticideo & Pesti- 
cides 

4.1 

No estime 

xiii) Fertilisers (incl. 
crushed bones) 

52.0 

II. A. 

ix ) Soaps incQ.. Industrial 
Soaps , Toilet Soopa, 
Washing Soaps, Deter- 
gents & Toilet 
Preparations 

85 .0 

175.0 

Grout) VI: Fresh ana Processed 
"Fruits & Foodstuffs 


* 

i) Fresh Fruits, Bananas, 
Citrus Fruits, Gr^>es, 
Mangoes etc. 

57.30 

490.5 

ii) Canned Fruits and Juices 

91.0 

250.0 

iii) Biscuits, Confectionery 
and Cocoa Products 

64.5 ' 

205.5 

Grout) VII: Textiles 



i) Made-Up Textile Article a 
Mill Sector 

360.0 

450.0 

ii) Fowerloom Made Up 

Article s 

50.0 

120.0 

iii) Readymade Garments 
Cincl. Neckties) 

483.70 

1 ,500.0 

iv ) Ho sie ry Goo ds 

(incl. knitted garments) 

20.50 

60.0 

Group VIII: Gems and Jewellery 

3,744.4 

6,500.00 

Group IX: 1 . Coir mats and ) 
Mattings < 

2. Curled Coir j 

Nil 

• 5.0 

Group X: Cinematographic Films 

271.0 

375.0 

Total 

7,540.7 

15,63B.5 


Source: Field Survey 
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Annexure 4a 


Dock Scale of Rates on Surveyed items 
Charged by the Bombay Port Trust 


Rate No, 

DescrirtionuofrGoodscc.l^ Unitnof Charger 

Rate Rs© 

5 

Asbestos and asbestos material 

Tcmne 


8,00 

20 

Cashew shell liquid in bulk 

Tonne 


4 » 00 

21 

Cashew shell liquid ncfc in bulk 

Tonne 


6.50 

24 

Chemicals liquid not otherwise 
specified 

Tonne 


10.00 

25 

Chemical non-liquid not otherwise 
specified 

Tonne 


5.00 

29 

Coir and Coir Products 

Tonne 


5.00 

32 

Drugs and medicines- incases, 
casks, barrels, drums and bags 

Tonne 


6.60 

33 

Dyes and Colours of all kinds 

Tonne 


14.00 

35 

3? ert ili s er s- Chemi c al 

Tonne 


3.50 

37 

Dish and other marine food" products 

Tonne 


4.50 

41 

Pruits and vegetables fresh not 
otherwise specified 

Tonne 


3.50 

43 

Glass and glass products 

Tonne 


20.00 

46 

Hosiery haberdashery, millinery 
and wearing apparel 

Tonne 


12.00 

47 

Industrial alcohol and opirits, 
non portable . 

Tome 


24o00 

48 

Instruments, apparatus, fitt.ings 
and appliances, scientific, medicalj 
photographic and electrical 
including precision instruments 
used in industry and parts thereof 

Tonne 

) 

100.00 

Subject to a 
minimum of 

Rs 20.00 

50 

Lac, gums and resins 

Tonne 


5.50 

51 

Leather and leather manufactures 

Tonne 


10.00 

53 

Machinery of all kinds, not 

Tonne 


7.50 


otherwise specified, including 
electrical machineries, boilers, 
machine tools, machinery parts, etc. 


\ 
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Ita^e Mo. TVmSrlntlon Ot G&Siio P nlt of Pha se gnteg. 


54 

Mutai eiid metal products excluding 

Tonne. 

7.50 

machinery 

i) Wires and cables 
ii) Hardware 

Tonne 

7.50 

8.00 


iii) Metals and metal products 
not otherwise specified 

Tonne 

10.00 

57 

Motor vehicles 

i) EaxtB of motor vehicles 

Tonne 

12.00 

58 

Moulding Powder 

To..ne 

12.00 

64 

Oils and fats not otherwise 

Tonne 

4.50 

66 

specified 

Paints and painters' material 

Tonne 

7.00 

67 

Paper and paper products of all kinds 

Tonne 

6,50 

69 

plastios and plastic manufactures 

Tonne 

12.50 

75 

Rubber manufactures 

Tonne 

12.50 

85 

Textiles, cottcra, silk, woollen and 

Tonne 

5.00 

88 

synthetic 

Toilet preparations anl perfumes 

Tonne 

25.00 

91 

Wood and Timber 
(1) Timber in logs 

(ii) Wooden products n.o.b* 

Tonne of 

1*39 cubic 
metres 6*5^ 

Tonne 13 *5^ 


Note: Rates for other items surveyed 
in the Export potential Survey 
are not aeperately specified. 

For uAdpecifiediitcnct <92) Non-heavy 
lifts each package weighing less than 
1|r tonnes the rate is fe 12.50 per Tonne* 

/ (93) All heavy lifts being individual 

packages weighing singly lit tonnes 
or more excluding motor vehicles 

(i) v/eighing tonnes but not 
exceeding 3 tonnes - Rs 15 per tonne. 

(ii) Exeeeding 3 tonnes - Hs 18 per •nonne. 


Source: Bombay Port Trust, Bombay 


} 


m mz mzzzzzzzm 


3 . 


4« 


.Bombay/ East Bombay 

African Services 


S eychell e s , Mornl 
Dar--es- Salaam afdl 
Zanzibar 1^. 


mst 


Bomb av/ West Asia 
(Gulf; Service 


Passenger - -l Passenger-cum-cs 
eu.nacarg o.i :• sailing to folic 
sailings from fixed ports; Kai 
Bombay Gv/adu , Muscat, 

Doha, Bahrain, i 
Khorramshahr, Be 


Bombay/ 

Gaurashtra 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Bahrain, Kuwait, 3 
Khorramshahr, Bs -j 
Dubai, Doha, Dan 
Muscat. 2 

Dubai, Kuwait, 2 
Khorramshahr, Ba ^ 
Abu Dhabi, Damma 

5 

Bahrain, Kuwait, 
Khorramshahr, Ba3 

4 


A-OJLMAIIg ( 


Singapore 10 7 

Djakarta 2 2 

J apan 6 10 

Bangkok 1 2 


2 

Source: Shi-j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 


6 

12 

10 

1 


4 

8 

7 


3 

9 

2 

9 

1 


5 

10 

3 

7 

3 
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Annexure 4b (contd. ) 


3 5T zm 


m 


~)asa, Monthly sailing 1 ) 
id 

2 ) 


irgo 2/3 sailings 
wing every month 
• a ohi, 

Dubai, 

Kuwait, 

israh 

1) 

1/2 sailings a 
israh, month 
sman, 

2) 

-do- 

.srah, 

3) 

-do- 

srah 

O 

pping Corporation of 

India 


British India Own Office 

Steam Nav. Co. Ltd., 

(British) 

Shipping Corporation 
of India Ltd., (India) 

B.I.S.N. Company (This is a - 
single member conference 
of which B.I. are the 
members at present avd - * ‘ 
freight tariff has been 
worked out by them) . 

The Shipping Corporation 
of India Ltd. 


The Scindia Steam 
Navigation Co. Ltd. 

Damodar Bulk Carriers 


packages weigning singly tonnes 
or more excluding motor vehicles 

(i) V/eighing i-£ tonnes but not 
exceeding 3 tonnes - & 15 per tonne. 

(ii) Exeeeding 3 tonnes - Rs 18 per tonne* 


Source: Bombay Port Trust, Bombay 
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Annexure 4c 

Number of Vessels due in the Bombay Port for Export 


Last week 

Last week 

Last 

Last 

Last 

Last 

of October 

of November 

week of 

week of 

week of 

week of 

1968 

' 1568 

February March 

April 

August 



1969 

1969 

1969 

1969 


Loads for Red, 

Mediterranean & 

Black sea and UK, 
continent ports 

Genoa 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Naples 

— 

. 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Beirut 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Alexandria 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Algeria 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Antwerp 

5 

6 

6 

3 

5 

3 

Rotterdam 

4 

5 

7 

5 

1 

3 

Hamburg 

3 

3 

. 6 

5 

4 

4 

Liverpool 

5 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Lord no Hull. 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

Manchester 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Belfast 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Glasgow 

2 

2 

1 

'I 

1 

1 

Dunkirk 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Copenhagen 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Casablanca 

3 

— 

1 

- 

1 

2 

Marseilles 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

Par East 

Penang 

7 

6 

6 

4 

3 

5 

Singapore 

10 

7 

12 

8 

9 

10 

Djakarta 

2 

2 

- 

— 

2 

3 

Japan 

6 

10 

10 

7 

9 

7 

Bangkok 

1 

2 

1 

— 

1 

3 
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Annexure 40 (contd.) 


October 

1%8 

November 

I960 

February 

I 2 I 2 

March 

m 

Abril 

iM 

July 

19o9 

III U.S. Ports 

New York 

7 

4 

6 

5 

6 

8 

Sanfrancisoo 

4 

5 

4 

2 

2 

3 

Los Angela 

5 

6 

5 

3 

3 

4 

IV Gulf Ports 

Bah reins 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Khorramshahr 

7 

4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

Kuwait 

6 

3 

2 

4 

4 

4 

Dubai 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Muscat 

2 

2 

1 

2 

- 

2 

Basrah 

6 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

7 Fiji Ports 

VI others 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

Colombo 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

,5 

Rangoon 

2 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1' 


Sourne: IT.I'. Hoai, Dally Shippi^t glmea, Bpsboy 
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Anneruro 4d 

Cargo handle d at _ t he Soc ks and B u nders of 
B'omb~3y~ pur in p the* pas t sl:< _ y ea rs 

Qty: D.W. (Donnes in thousands 


Year 

Imports 

Buports 

Total 

1962-63 

11,077 

4-861 

15,938 

1963-64 

11,885 

5,464 

17,349 

1964-65 

12,133 

5,212 

17,345 

1965-66 

12,976 

5,140 

18,116 

1966-67 

13,227 

5,039 

ia,266 

1967-68 

12,444 

4,521 

16,965 

1968-69 

12,096 

4,309 

16,405 


Source: Bombay Port 

Trust: 



Annual Administration Report, 
1968-69. 
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Annexure 7a 


APT TC 


Articles 

~7zzzi a : — 

0-^rc I - Articles of food and drink 


Maximum rates of 
octroi Icvia'" 1 !* 


32LT 


2 . 

5 . 
4. 

C 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 


Grain, flour, pulses and — ««'- - 12 Paise per 50 ir. 

coreals of all sort3, including 
gnvor, soyabean, parched grain 
and paddy 


(a) Sugar 

(h) Gur of all sorts 
Wines and spirits and beer 
Ghee 


to raise per ou 
15 Paise per 50 p£. 

77perrcenti .ad ’.alSruc 

E> 4 per 50 kg. 


Vanospati and hydrogenated oils fc 4 per 50 kg. 


Tea r coffee and coffee seeds 
Sa f fr on 

Edibles - bacon and hams, table 
butter, butter other than table 
butter, margarine, dried or 
preserved fruits and nuts exclud- 
ing fresh fruits and betel nuts, 
conned fish, cheese, confectionery, 
jams and jellies, milk condensed ? 
and preserved, all sorts of 
farnaceous foods, pickles, cocoa, 

and°caVee S if ° booolat ^ , biscuits 
and cakes, lord or edible animal 

c^ds 3JC -° ream ’ ChaKka and 

curds , fruit juices and all 

leverages. Glucose, Dextrose or 

any fruit sugar, oilman stores 

(except edible oils), preserved 

provisions, baking or curry powder. 


2 Paise per kg. 

7 per cent, ad valoren 
6 per cent, ad valoren 
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Annexure 7a (contd.) 




saccharin, al.:. .*• ills of food 
colours and essences, glucose of 
all other kinds, malt extract, 
honey, papad, neat fresh or 
preserved for whatever use, and 
all kinds of food or drink not 
specifically provided for, 
excepting whole milk, toned milk 
and skim milk powder 


9o . 

Dates, dry 


75 

Paise 

per 

50 kg. 

10. 

Dates, wet 


50 

Paise 

per 

50 kg. 

Class 

II _ Animals 






11. 

Sheep, goats, lambs and 

kids 

25 

Paise 

per 

head 

12. 

?ouBi Jbuffsloes snrk - 

fc ; 

2 per ! 

head 



horses 







(b) Calves 


50 

Paise 

per 

head 

13. 

Pigs 


50 

Paise 

per 

head 

Class 

III - Articles used for 

fuel. 






lighting, washing 

and 






industrial use 






14. 

Charcoal, coal and coke 


60 

Paise 

per 

metric 


15. 


(a} eCrackefs^rfirteworks and kfcheir 
cor v onmpbnentd snd-safdtv- fuses 
(t>) Calcium carbide 


5 per cent ad valorem 
3 per cent ad valorem 


16. Chandeliers, globes, chimneys, 2 per cent ad valorem 

electric bulbs and articles for 

electric or gas lighting 

17. Soap of all kinds, boot and metal 1-g- per cent ad valorem 
polish 

18. Potash, ritha, soda, alum, saline 25 Paise per 50 kg. 
substances, shikekai, washing soda, 

caustic soda, refined saltpetre, 
phenyl and other substances used in 
washing clothes, floor and utensils 
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Annexure 7a (contd.) 


TT T 


19. 

20 . 

21 . 


•W 


tbt; 


Oil see as of Ir.sdlule oils 


50 Paise per 50 kg. 

Es 2 per 50 lrg. 

Ks 1.50 per 50 kgs 

3 per cent, ad <. valorem 


fa) Inedible vegetable oils 
(b) Castor oil 

Methylated and denatured spirits 
and industrial alcohols 

(a) Mineral oils of all softs, 1 Paise per litre 

diesel oil, petrol, aviation spirit, 
all kinds of lubricating oils, 
wh-te oil, spindle oil, furnace oil, 
petroleum products, mava oil, 
sevas ol, solvent oil, other fuel 
oils, oils used as insecticides, 
natural gasoline, paints, solutions 
and compositions, Turkey Red Oil 
and by-products of mineral oils; 
but nothing hereinbefore contained 
siall include Kerosene and Crude Oil 

(b) Crude Oil 1 

(c) Grease and petroleum jelly 2 


Paise per 4 
per cent ad 


litres 

valorem 


Class IV - Articles used in the construction 
of building. roads~and other~ ~ 
structures and articles made of 
vi ood or cane 

23. Cement of all sorts Re. 1 per metric ton 


24. (a) Coal tar, asphalt, bitumen, 

flooring stone, manganese, emery 
suone or powder, chalk powder, 
Slone chips, Agra stone, stone for 
building, clinker and coal ash 

(b) Rubbles 

(c) Stone metal 

(d) Stone powder 


7 Paise per 50 kg. 


2 Pa is e per 50 kgs 
4 Paise per 50 kgs 
1.5 Paise per 50 leg 3 


?5. Glared bricks, tiles, marble pieces, 2 per cent, ad 
fire bricks, bricks, all kinds of • valorem 
roofing tiles, flooring tiles, 

China mosaic chips, mosaic marble, 
mosaic or Terra zo tiles, earthen 
pipes, China pipes, cement pipes 
and asbestos cement sheets 
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Annexure 7a (contd. ) 



26. Paints, d 'J o 'je taper ard colour 2 per cent ad valorem 

washes used for painting buildings, 

varnish, boiled linseed oil, 
turpentine, sine oside and red 
oxide 

27. Yellow earth and earth of any 7 Paise per 50 kg, 

other kind except red earth 

28. Glass, glassware, chinaware, 2 per cent ad valorem 

cnaniolware, all kinds of crockery 

used for construction or decoration 
of buildings and sanitary fittings, 
metal valves, brass cocks and 
their fittings 

29. Roofing felt 1 per cent ad valorem 

30. Timber, bailies, cane and articles 3 per cent ad valorem 
nolle of any of them, doors, windows, 

frames, furniture, pegs, staircases, 
sandal wood and articles made of 
such wood 

31. Plywood, soft boards, hard boards, 3 per cent ad valorem 
masonite or any other kind of wood 

of whatever composition prepared by 
artificial process and articles 
made thereof 

Class y - Perfumes, toilet requisite s, 
colours and household goods 

32. (a) Hair oil, perfumed oils, 2 per cent ad valorem 

perfumery of all kinds, scents, 

attars, scented material, incense 
sticks, aromatic chemicals, 
toilet requisites of all kinds, 
shaving cream, shaving sticks, 
tooth powder, tooth paste,, pomade, 
combs, brushes, looking glasses, 
hairpins, breeches, garters and 
suspenders 



Annexure 7a (contd.) 


TT7 ~ "T2~P 

(b) Sci score, razors, safety 2 

rasors, blades, knives, penknives, 
spoons, forks, cutlery of all 
kinds, needles of all sorts, locks 
and keys, stoves and petromax 
and their parte and accessories 
and hardware articles 

(cj lafiefej rii^gs of wooS 2 

and metal, embroidery articles, 
celluloid articles, beads of all 
sorts, imitation pearls, articles 
of imitation jewellery, plastic 
and plastic goods, plastic powder, 
bakelite and bakelite goods 

33. (a) imitation ornaments : 

(b) Soya of ail kinds 

34. Crockery of all sorts £ 

35. Glass and glassware including £ 

bangles, bottles, articles of 

china and porcelain-ware and 
earthenwares (excluding articles 
used for construction of decoration 
of buildings) 

Class VI »•* Tobacco requisites 

36. Cigar and cigarette holders, : 

smoking pipes, cigarette paper, 
tooaeco cases, pouches, cigar a h 

and cigarette cases , hukka and 
smoking requisites and cigarette 
lighter 

Class VII - Piece-goods, cotton, yarn and 
threads of all sorts and c J -~ 
starching ancPsizihg materi a ls, 
leather and articles of Teather 
and rubber" gdo'ds ~ 

37 . Piece-goods of wool, silk, linen, 
hemp, artificial and synthetic 
materials and articles made up 
purely or partly of any of the above 
materials not otherwise specified 


(3) 

per cent ad valorem 


per cent ad v fl1 oicB 


per cent ad valorem 
t per cent ad valorem 
1 per cent ad valorem 
per cent ad valorem 


per cent ad valorem 


per cent ad valorem 
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Annexure 7a (contd. ) 



38. Cotton ginned or urginned Es 2 per "bale 


59. Cotton waste, yarn waste and 25 Paise per 50 kg, 

hard waste 

40. Raw or unspun wool hemp, jute, 1 per cent ad valorem 

coconut and other fibres, 

and rope and articles made 
thereof 

41. Yb'rn and threads of all sorts i per cent ad valorem 

42. Starches of all sorter sago rice 50 Paise per 50 kg. 

and flour, arrowroot, tapioca 

and its flour, tamarind powder, 
farina starches and sizing 
materials, tallow, sizing oils 
and such substitutes 

43. Hides and skins 1 per cent ad valorem 

44. Leather including harness, saddles, 1 per cent ad valorem 

bags, boxes, shoes, chappals, 

slippers, sandals, straps and all 
articles made of leather 

45. Rubber tyres and tubes 2 per cent ad valorem 

46. (a) Rubber goods, gatta purcha i per cent ad valorem 

and articles made thereof, wholly 

or partly, rubber solution and 
latex 

(b) Raw rubber i per cent ad valorem 

Class VIII - Metals and Articles made 
of metals 

47. Iron and steel — 

(a) pig iron, (b) blooms, , Es 3 per metric ton 

billets and slabs, (c) structural - 
(i) joists, (ii) channels, 

(iii) angles, equal or unequal, 

(iv) bulbs or toe, (v) light 
rails, (vi) fish plate for light 
rails, (vii) shell, steel ingots, 
blooms , billets , and bars , 
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Annexure 7a (coutd*) 


(i) no r i — — — 

(viii) “black or galvanised shoots, 
plain or corrugated, (ix) pistes, 
ordinary mild steel including 
"boiler ar.d high tensile ship 
building or bullet proof, (x) bars 
and rods, (xi) bolts, nuts, washers, 
rivets and such other articles, 

(xii) wire barbed telegraph or other 
kinds of black galvanised, (xiii) wire 
nails, (xiv) spring steel, vehicular 
or flat bars, txv) hoops and strips, 
and (xvi) pipes 

48. Iron and steel-scrap 

49. Iron and steel — any other articles 
manufactured from iron or steel 
other than cutlery, hardware and 
machines or machine parts not 
specificially provided for 

50. Machinery and their components 
and spares — 

(a) (i) electric machinery for 
generation, transmission and 
distribution and motors and 
generators and their components 
and spares, (ii) electric goods 
including cells, batteries and 
copper strips, horn electric', 

(iii) electrical fittings and 
materials, Civ) electrical domestic 
appliances, (v) electrical machinery 
of all kinds, control switch gear, 
generators, alternators and dynamos, 
motors, transformers and turbo 
generating sets, (b) agricultural 
machinery and parts, (c) oil engines, 
diesel engines, steam engines, 
petrol and gas engines and machines 
worked by hydraulic pressure, and 
their parts, (d) tools of all kinds, 
(e) printing press machines and 
sparest If) any other machinery, its 
components and spares not specifically 
provided for 


fc 5- per metric ton 
Jb 3 per metric ton 

2 per cent ad valorem 
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Annexur e 7 a ( 3 o_it 7 1 ; 



51. Vehicles — 


(a) (a) motor cars, motor cycles, 2 per cent aJ valorem! 

chassis and lorries 

(b) "bicycles, perambulators, 2 per cent ad valorem 

carriages, all kinds of vehicles 
and their components and spares 

52, Instruments, apparatus and 2 per cent -ad valorem 

appliances and parts thereof: 

(a) sewing machines, clocks and 
watches and typewriters , and their 
spares, (b) radio, radiograms, 
television set or apparatus, 
loudspeakers, gramophones, 
amplifiers, wireless goods, their 
components and spares, (c) photo- 
graphic machinery, photo goods 
and materials including photo- 
graphic chemicals, films and 
mounts , and their components and 
- spares, (d) cine projection 
machinery, their components, 
spares, and materials used therein, 

(e) surveying apparatus, 

(f) scientific appliances 5 

(g) optical goods, their spares 
and accessories, surgical 
Instruments and hospital require- 
ments, including their spares 
and accessories, (h) mill and gin 
stores including crucibles, cotton 
ropes, and (i) all kinds of apparatus, 
appliances and spares 

53. Non-ferrous metals including 50 Paise per 50 kg, 

brass, copper, tin, aluminium, 

lead, zinc, German silver, 
stainless steel, their alloys, 
wires, wares, and sheets, ingots 
and circles 
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Annexure 7a (contd.) 


MUI 


ul > 

Class 

XX - Miscellaneous 


54. 

Byes, tans, Indigo and all 
colouring matter including 
printing paste and inks 

2 per cent ad valorem 

55. 

Paper— 



(a) newsprint, (b) cardboards, 
strawboards, grey boards and 
mill-boards, (c) all kinds of 
paper of whatever composition 
and thickness 

50 False per 50 kg. 

56. 

Ioc and cork and articles made 
thereof 

1 per cent ad valorem 

57. 

Sculptured articles of wood, 
stone, olay or metal, other 
articles and earthen ware 

2 per cent ad valorem 

58. 

China ware , porcelainware and 
electric insulators not otherwise 
specified 

2 per cent ad valorem 

59. 

(a) Cinema films, all films raw, 

Cb) Cinema films processed and reels 

a 2 per 300 metres 

60. 

Molasses 

75 Paise per metric 
ton 


Source J Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay, 
Octroi Rules, 1965. 
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Annexure 8a 

LIST ‘OF SURVE YED ITM S SUBJECT TO CO MPUL SORY 
QUALITY CONTROL & PEE-SHIBIEWT INSPECTION 


Item 

Rate of 

Recognised Inspection 


Enforcement 

Agency 

Fruits and vegetable 

1-7-1961 

Agricultural Marketing 

products 


Adviser 

Prawns (canned in brine) 

15-3-1965 

Export Inspection Agencies 

Prawns (canned or dry 



packed) 

15-3-1965 

Export Inspection Agencies 

Prawns (frozen) 

15-3-1965 

Export Inspection Agencies 

Frog legs (frozen) 

1 -3-1966 

Export Inspection Agencies 

Organic Chemicals 

(a) Acetic Acid 

15-5-1966 

Cargo Inspectors & Superin 

(b) Ethyl alcohol 

15-5-1966 

tendence Co. Pvt. Ltd., 
Inspection & Testing Co. 

Inorganic Chemicals 

(a) Sulphuric acid 
(battery grade) 

15-5-1966 

(India) Pvt. Ltd. 

(b) Hydrogen peroxide 

15-5-1966 

. 

(c) Hydrochloric acid 

15-5-1966 

Italab Private Ltd., 

(d) Ferric alum 

15-5-19 66 

R.V. Briggs & Co. Pvt. Ltd 

(e) Aluminium sulphate 

15-5-1966 

Therapeutics Chem. Res. 

(non-ferrie) 


Corporation 

(f) Manganese sulphate 

15_5_1966 

\ 

Rubber globes 

\ 


(a) Rubber Industrial 

1-8-1966 

Essen & Co . 

gl ov e s 



(b) Rubber surgical ■ gloves 

1-8-1966 

Inspection & Testing Co. 



(India) (P) Ltd. 

(c) Rubber ice bags 

1-9-1966 

Mitra S.K. Private Ltd. 

(d) Rubber hot water 

.1-9-1966 

R.V. Briggs & Co. of India 

bottles 


(P) Ltd. 



I 
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J 4 ~p'T i Date of Pe cogniee d. Tn c ppr+*.pp 

Enforcement Agency 

Inpvff^^ r J p 

(a) Zinc O^icc 15-9-1966 Cargo Inspectors & Superin- 

tendence Co, rri*8*e ltd., 

(b) Hod 1 e n d 15-9-1966 Chem-Med Analytical 

laboratories 

(c) Whii- i: 3 15-9-1966 Eslcapa (Inaia) Private ltd. 

Essen & uo . 

General Super ■» n t exigence 
Co . (Indl a) !•. Led. 
Geo-Chen Lab jratcriec 
(P) ltd. 

Indian Standards 
Institution 

Inspection &. Testing Co. 
(iedia) P. Ltd. 

Italab Private Ltd., 

Fitr? S.K. Private Lta. f 
H.V. Briggs Co. Private Ltd 
Superintendence Co. of 
India (P) Ltd., 
Therapeutics Chem. Re ; s. 
Corporation 




Export Inspection Agencies. 

P.V.C.T'- Goth 

P°3 r - o H C - 

1-9-1966 

Export Inspection Agencies 

» . 

(a) I ^ 

1-8-1966 

Indian 

Standards 

Institutin' 

(b) EiC l ^ h r ponders 

(c) B T IC 1 spar oiilc 

1-8-1966 

Indi an 

Standards 

Inst! tu tic: 

pev- de t 

1-8-1966 

Indian 

Standards 

Institute 

(d) DPT “t'* no» ders 

(e) DDT ■'r 1 snersible 

1-8-19C6 

Indian 

Standards 

Institutin’ 

f ^t^r lcs 

(f) B^’C 1 l fiihie 

1-8-1966 

Indian 

Standards 

Institutic’ 

cone r 1 ca eo 
(g) DDT e- : ''.'_able 

1-8-1966 

Indian 

Standards 

Institutior 

cor>c_n 4 „a 

1-8-1966 

Indian 

Standards 

Institutior 


_ . , ~w . Annexure 8a (contd -) 

I--faem . Date- of Tm a r \ni sed Inspec tl on - 

~ Enf ox c ement Agenc y 


( 3 ) Aid r in enmlsi.fi abl r 

concentrates 1-8-19 66 

(j) Aldrin dusting pov/ders 1-8-19 66 

(k) Endrin emulsifiable 

concentrates 1-8-1966 


Paints anc Allied Prj ducts 

(a) Ready- -mixed paints and 
enamels of all t xs, 
including primer 
fillers, under-co ,ing 

and finishing 1-9-1967 

(b) Varnishes of all types 
(prepared from natural 
resins or synthetic 

resins or both) 1-9-1967 

(c) Plastic emulsion ps'irts 

of all types 1-9-1967 

(d) Nitrocellulose lacquers, 

clear or pigmented in- 
cluding fillers, primers/ 
surfaceis 1-9-1967 

(e) Paste paints and paste 

distempers 1 —9—1 967 

Vacuum Flasks 20-5-1968 

Ceramic Products 25-7-1969 


Engineering , Pro due ts 

Cast Iron manhole comers 
and frames 


1-7-1966 


Cast Iron soil pipes and 1 5 s -! 0—1 965 

fittings 


•Indian Standards Institution 
Indian Standards Institution 


Indian Standards Institution 


Export Inspection Agencies 


Export Inspection Agencies 


Export Inspection Agencies 


Export Inspection Agencies 


Export Inspection Agencies 

Error t Inspection Agencies 

Export Inspection Agencies 

Cargo Inspectors & Superin- 
tendence Co. Pvt. Ltd. 

General Superintendence Co. 
(India) Pvt. Ltd. 

Govt. Quality Marking 
Centres of Engineering 
goods Directorate of 
Industries 

Inspection & Testing Co. 
(India) (P) Ltd. 

Lloyds* Register of Shipping 

M.IT. Dastur & Co. (P) Ltd. 
H.C. Corporation (P) Ltd., 
Superintendence Co. of India 
(P) Ltd 

Export Inspection Agencies 
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Item 

Date of 

Recognised Inspection 

Enforcement 

Aeencv 

Galvanised Steel “barbed 
wire for fencing 

30 - 3-1966 


Oil pressure lanterns 

30 - 3-1966 


Oil pressure stoves 

30 - 3-1966 

* « 

Spoons made of stainless 
steel bra^s and nickel 
silver 

Wire gauge for general 
purposes 

30 - 3-1966 

30-3-1966 

c i-i 

Electric Cables & 
conductors 

31-3-1967 

Export Inspection Agenciet 
Indian Standards Instituti 

Automobile spares, compo- 
nents and ancillaries 

3-10-1967 

Export Inspection Agencies 

Diesel engines 

3-10-1967 

Export Inspection Agencies 

Electric Fans 

3-10-1967 

Export Inspection Agencies 

Small tools and hand tools 

13-10-1967 

Export Inspection Agencies 

Powder Driven Pumps 

3-10-1967 

Export Inspection Agencies 

Stainless steel utensils 

1-3-1968 

Govt. Quality Marking 

Coir Yarn 
(a) Anjengo A 

1-10-1966 

Centres for Engineering 
Goods, Directorate of 
Industries 

E::pozt Inspection Agencies 

Export Inspection Agencies 

(b) Ansengo V 

1-10-1966 

Export Inspection Agencies 

(c) Aratory 

1-10-1966 

, Export Inspection Agencies 

(d) Imitation Alapat/Ashts- 
mudy/Garuwa 

1-10-1966 

Export Inspection Agencies 

(e) Heal Alap a t 

1-10-1966 

Export Inspection Agencies 

(f) Vycome (Weaving). 

1-10-1966 

Export Inspection Agencies 

(g) Beech 

1-10-1966 

Export Inspection Agencies 

(h) Hard unsoaked 

1-10-1966 

Export Inspection Agencies 

(i) Hoping 

1-10-1966 

Export Inspection Agencies 

(d) Psypore 

1-10-1966 

Export Inspection Agencies 
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Item --Date of 



Enforcement 

\ 

(k) Quilandy 

1-10-1966 

(l)\Fine unsoaked 

1-10-1966 

(m) 3-Ply 

1-10-1966 

(n) Single ply 

1 -10-1966 

(o) Super fine unsoaked 

19-10-1967 

Ocir Products 


(a) Coir door mats-Creel 

20-12-1965 

(b) Coir door mats-Bit 

20-12-1965 

(c) Coin door mats-Fibre 

20-12-1965 

(d) Coir door mats-Rod 

20-12-1965 

(e) Coir mats-Oymnasia 

18-9-1967 

(f) Coir mats-Sinnet 

18-9-1967 

(g) Coir mats-Corridcr 
Footwear (Slippers) 

18-9-1967 

U) Fc „ 

_1 -9-1967 

(b) Le- J her 

1-9-1967 

(c) Ps. t leather 

1 -9-1967 

(d) Sandals 

1-9-1967 

(e) Orier Slippers 

- - 1-9-1967 

Leather Footwear 

1-9-1967 

Footwear with leather soles 

& part leather'uppers 

1-9-1967 

Footwear rubber-sot ed l with 

leather uppers 

1-9-1967 

Footwear, leather-sole & 

wi th 

fabricated uppers 

1-9-1967 

Footwear;! -rubber -soled & 
canvas uppers 

with 

1 -9-1967 

Footwear, xubber-scled S: 


with other textile uppers 1-9-1967 

Footwear with other textile 

materials 

1-9-1967 

Rubber ( footwear 

- —■ 1-9-1967 

Other softs of footwear 

1-9-1967 


A.nnoxure 8a (eontd.) - ' 

Ruc cgnised Inspection 
.Agency 

Export Inspection .Agencies 
Export Inspection Agencies 
Erf. ox t Inspection Agencies 
Export Inspection Agencies 
Ex: ort Inspection Agencies 

Export Inspection Agencies 
Export Inspection Agencies 
Export Inspection Agencies 
Export Inspection Agencies 
Export Inspection Agencies 
Export Inspection Agencies 
Export Inspection ^Agencies 

Export Inspection Agencies 
Export Inspection Agencies 
Export Inspection Agencies 
Export Inspects on Agencies 
Extort Inspection Agenciea 
Export Inspection Agencies 

Export Inspection Agencies 

Export Inspection Agencies 

Export Inspection Agencies 

Export Inspection Agencies 

Export Inspection Agencies 

Export Inspection Agencies 
Export Inspection Agencies 
Export Inspection Agencies 



MANAGERIAL SEE UP EOF 
BSi'V/EEN RS.jjO LAKE 

51.3.69) 


T 

i 


Asstt. Manager* 
(Sales) 

rt 

r - • 

» 

t 

Sr. Asstts. 
i) Scheduling 
ii) Despatches 


. 

i 

i 

I 

Asstt. Manager 

( Documentation) 
E> 
r 
l 
i 
t 

or. Asstts. 
i) R.I.I. 
ii) Incertives 
iii) Ship] ing 
iv) Misc « 


Exp or. 


R 

E 

M 


Asstt. r it 
(Sales I 


(Sal 



Clea 

E 

F 

F 


F 

* These two post.' p 
is sufficient £ 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


F 

F 

F 

UU 

E 


iVr.UliagJ.XM 

r?i 

23 

2 

14 

10 

1 .22 

67 

E 

Sawantwadi 

44 

7 

2 

4 

4 

1.50 

44 

E 







(Contd. . . 
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1 TOUTS HAVIHG EXPORT TURHOVER 


■t Manager 

_ _ _ 

! ! 

. Manager* Asstt. Manager Sales Hepreser 

s Promotion) (O' orfllnation) tative abroad 

I 

*,sentatives) Sr, J 

I i) Pricing 

I ii) Product development 

.-leal Staff 


3 could be separated only if there 
md continuous flow of orders* 
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PROGRESS OP INDUSTRIAL EST ATES IU 
MAHARASHTRA 

(Position as on 31*3*69) 


Sl.r Location of 1 
No.j the j 

I Industrial { 
i Estate i 

i i 

i 

t t 

• { 1 

Target *,.f 

of \ 

Sheds fr 

1 

t 

1 

t 

i 

heds \ 

onst-| 

acted.' 

i 

T 

! 

! 

! 

1 

Sheds 

under 

Const- 

ruction 




1 R 

1 E 

t jyr 

i A 

R 

1 K 
t S 

(1 > (2) } 

~U) : 


msam 

eon 

I«UH 

ion 


KUSH 


Ilnd 

EIVE 

YEAR PLAN ESTATES 




1 • Kurla 

31 

31 

_ 

31 

31 

94.34 

921 

F 

2, Ear ad 

23+13 

25 

1 

21 

12 

8.37 

167 

F 

3. Hadapsar 

155 

Plots 

56 

1 

48 

48 

296.90 

386 

F 

4* Kolhapur 

79 

62 

6 

61 

61 

54.14 

638 

F 

5. Ichalkaranji 

88 

83 

2 

82 

142 

70.75 

234 

F 

6 . Sangli 

211 

126 

6 

86 

122 

96.27 

295 

F 

7 . Nagpur 

63 

52 

4 

37 

19 

37.46 

273 

F 

8* Amravati(G. ) 

29 

29 

— 

1 6 

16 

4.69 

104 

F 

9. Handed 

80 

54 

7 

38 

21 

45.00 

152 

F 

10. Parli Vaijnath. 38 

7 , v 

13 

5 

4 

0.33 

15 

F 


HIED 

EIVE 

YEAR PLAN ESTATES 




11. Kandivali ( G ) 

600 

326 

242 

325 

149 

446.4 

4755 

F 

12. Bapti Road 

121 

124 

- 

87 

87 

- 

548 

F 

13. J algaon 

58 

19 

4 

18 

11 

6.30' 

110 

F 

1 4 . Bhusawal 

25 

- 

- 





UO 

15. Bassein 

62 

8 

20 

6 

6 


78 

F 

16. Ratnagiri 

51 

23 

2 

14 

10 

1 .22 

67 

F 

17. Sawantwadi 

44 

7 

2 

4 

4 

1.50 

44 

F 


(Gontd, • . • ) 
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(1) (2) 

_(3) 

(4) 

. (5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

18. Kudal 

57 

5 

8 

5 

8 

1.05 

32 

F 

19. Dhulia 

31 

15 

- 

6 

6 

2.83 

32 

F 

20. Nasik 

148 

73 

36 

51 

27 

23.15 

358 

F 

21. Rarvati 

25 

25 

- 

13 

13 

10.01 

74 

F 

22. lonawala 

49 

14 

F 

11 

11 

7.10 

89 

F 

23* Galtckadi 

42 

32 

2 

13 

13 

12.05 

186 

P 

24. Satara Road 

40 

llil 


- 

- 

_ 

- 

uc - 

25. Koregaon 

47 

l il 

— 


- 

- 

- Society 
gone in 
lisuidation 

26. Miraj 

32 

24 

2 

21 

23 

38.82 

252 

F 

27. Vita 

- 

- 

- 

- 


„ 

- 

CNS 

28. Sholapur 

66 

53 

- 

39 

40 

85.52 

500 

F 

29. Barsi 

60 

2 

- 

2 

1 

1.30 

9 

F 

30. Shrirampur 

54 

10 

- 

10 

8 

1.51 

45 

F 

31. Kopargaon 

17 

6 

- 

4 

3 

2.45 

85 

F 

32. Wardba 

47 

Nil 

- 

_ 

.. 


_ 

UC 

33 • Chandrapur 

40 

13 

4 

Vi 

2 

9.94 

200 

F 

34. Jalna 

50 

17 

4 

17 

11 

16.17 

134 

F 

35. Aurangabad 

46 

15 

8 

3 

6 

5.16 

87 

F 

36, Paithan 

7 

7 

_ 

24 

3 

0.13 

11 

F 

37. Hingoli 

46 

8 


_ 

_ 

„ 

_ 

uc 

38. Batur 

50 

10 

_ 

3 

3 

2.20 

39 

F 

39. Bonbivali 

24 

24 

_ 


_ 

_ 


UG 

40. Bhosari 

24 

24+1 

_ 

1 

1 

7.62 

: 

F 

41 . Nagpur 

25 

24 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

UC 


(Contd. • • • ) 

i! 
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(1) (2) 

_(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


— m 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

42. Goregaon 

123 

IV? H EIVE 

YEAR 

PLAIT ESTATES 



uc 

43* Marol 

46 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

uc 

44* Kandivali 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CMS 

( Co . op ) 

45. Thana 


_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

CMS 

46. P.alghar 

56 

- 

- 



- 

- 

CMS 

47* Panvel 

41 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SMS 

48. Khopoli 

35 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

SMS 

49. Kamothe 

215 

— 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

UC 

50. Ghinlun 

36 

— 

11 

- 

— 

- 

- 

UC 

51 . Malegaon 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

LA 

52. Manmad 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SUP 

53. Baramati 

50 

- 

- ■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SMS 

54. Bhor 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SUE 

55. Ahmednagar 

74 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2.20 

40 

E 

56. Jaysingpur 

28 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

US 

57* Kurunolwad 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

SME 

58. Katol 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

SUE 

59. Bhandara 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

LA 

60. SLegaon 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

LMS 

61. Khamgaon 

- 

— ■ 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

LA 

62. Akola 

- 

- 

- 


— 

— 

— 

SME 

63. Washim 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

SME 

64. Murtizapur 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

'SME 

65. Yeotmal 

- 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

LA 

66. Amravati 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

CMS 

67. Yaijapur 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

SME 


(Contd. . . . . ) 
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r 


CD 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) (7) (8) 

(9) (10) 

68. 

Dharmabad 





LA 

69. 

Kinwat 





SHF 


Abbrivations 

P - Functioning 
UG - Under contraction 
Girp - Construction not started 
LA - Land acquisition proceedings are in progess 
INS - Land not selected so far 
SNF - Society is not formed and registered 

Source: Department of Industries, Government 
of Maharashtra. 
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IMP CRT ART PRODUCTS PRODUCED IJI lAEDIVALI 
INDUSTRIAL ESTATE A ND T MA 
INDUSTRIAL AREA 

KANDIVALI I N DUSTRIAL ESTATE 

1. Basic metals Castings, Perrous and non-ferrous 

utensils, lead pipes, nuts, bolts, 
screws 

2. Machinery Diesel ezigines, pumpsets, trailers, 

trolleys, chemical pharmaceutical, 
textile, machinery, concrete mixers 
vibrators 

3. Pharmaceutical Products 

4. Pladtic Products and Bangles, pens, ball-pens, spectacle 

ravj material frames, radio cabinets 

5. Electrical products Pans, distribution boards, panels, 

and machinery motor starters, high H.P. Motors, 

Eca capacitors 

6* Synthetic fabrics 

7. Transport equipment Plain and curved glass 

meters, taxi meters auto etc. 

8. Miscellaneous products Alarm clocks, Camera equipment • 

Cine film reels, Mathematical 
and surveying equipment 

T HANA INDUSTRIAL AREA 

1. Basic metals Eerrous and non-ferrous castings, 

bars, angles, wire products, tin 
containers 

2. Machinery Pumps, diesel engines, chemical • 

plants, fork-lift trucks, textile 
machinery, foundry equipment, 

Agro- chemicals, fertilizers, 
pesticides 


3* Chemicals 
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4. Dyes and Dyestuff 


5. Pharmaceutical products 

6* Plastic articles Bangles, spectacle frames. Radio, 

cabinet s 


7* Electrical products 
and machinery 


8. Jot ton woolen silk and 
synthetic fabrics 

9* Ready made garments 

10* Transport equipment and 
spare parts 


11* Pood and food products 

12. Wood paper and paper 
products 

15* Miscellaneous products 


Cables, motors, switch boards, 
panels, 1 snips, radio sots, 
power transformers, fans 


Fuel injection equipment, 
bulbs, glass, bus and 
coach bodies 


Packaging materials 

Air conditioners, coolers, 
fibre glass, ceramic glazed 
tiles, fire extinguishers 




